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How the Wire Services Reported 


The Rutledge Murder Trial: 
A Study in Taste 


BY ARTHUR M. 
AND PAUL I. 


BARNES 
LYNESS* 


Just how offensive are certain terms to present-day readers? Dr. 
Barnes, head of journalism graduate study and radio journalism 
at the State University of lowa, and Dr. Lyness, formerly* head 
of Iowa’s journalism research division, find the answers in this 





survey of reactions to wire coverage of a sensational trial. 





> WHEN A MAN IS TRIED FOR KILLING 
his wife’s lover, and the most intimate 
details of her illicit relationship become 
part of the trial testimony, problems of 
good taste in reporting inevitably arise. 
An excellent example was provided by 
the wire-service coverage of the trial 
and conviction of Dr. Robert Rutledge 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa during May 
1949 for the second-degree murder of 
Byron Hattman. 

In its 1949 report for the Associated 
Press Managing Editors Association, 
the Committee on Domestic News said: 

A major problem on which you your- 
selves could not agree during 1949 was 
the boldness of the AP in cases where 
sex was involved. The outstanding case 
was the murder trial of Dr. Rutledge. 


*Since February 1 Dr. Lyness has been an ex- 
ecutive with the Research Department of the Cur- 
tis Publishing Co. in Philadelphia. 


. . - Seldom was a story carried on the 
AP wires that contained the raw facts as 
this one did. The result was a sharp di- 
vision of opinion among APME’s. A 
slight majority of those questioned felt 
AP was strictly within bounds and did - 
its job; the other side thought AP went 
too far.1 


Illustrative of the “division of opin- 
ion” referred to in the report are these 
two statements from editors: One AP 
ME study group member said, “I feel 
very strongly that Associated Press .. . 
exceeded any reasonable standards of 
good taste in reporting the Rutledge 
case.” ? On the other hand, an AP man- 
aging editor stated: 


1 “Reports of the Con’ Study Committees, 
Associated Press Managing tors Association: 
To be presented at the annual meeting of the 
APME, Fort Worth, Nov. 2-5, 1949,” p. 6. 

2Edward T. Stone, Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
Quoted in Editor and Publisher, June 25, 1949, p. 
8. 
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Frankly, I do not see what (else) the 
AP could do in this situation because of 
the competitive aspects. We are printing 
things in the trial of Dr. Rutledge that 
we never dared do before. . . It is 
probably a hell of a commentary, but to 
this moment we have received not one 
single complaint from any reader that 
we have been offensive.® 


Three significant problems were 
raised by these statements: (1) The 
concern of editors with questions of 
taste; (2) the disagreement among edi- 
tors whether wire reports had “gone too 
far” in the Rutledge case; (3) the fact 
that the discussion was limited to what 
editors believed to be reader reaction, 
although no positive evidence was ad- 
duced to demonstrate reader reaction. 


The present study was designed to 
find out from newspaper readers what 
kinds of copy, if any, filed by AP, UP 
and INS were offensive or in poor taste, 
and to compare the services in terms of 
the amount and kind of offensive copy 
filed. 


STUDY DESIGN 


The study involved six separate oper- 
ations: 


1. Measurement of the number of 
lines filed by AP, UP and INS in re- 
porting the trial.‘ 


% Quoted in “The Weekly AP Log,” May 19— 
25, 1949. The trial ended May 28. Both Interna- 
tional News Service and United Press reported 
they had received no complaints from clients on 
their coverage of the trial. Editor and Publisher, 
June 25, 1949, p. 8. 


*Most of the raw material for the study was 
presented to the State University of Iowa School 
of Journalism by Jim Bormann, news director of 
Station WMT, Cedar Rapids, who had preserved 
a substantially complete file of all Rutledge copy 
received by his station on AP and UP press and 
radio wires and the INS press wires. 

Except for the Des Moines and Sioux City 
newspapers, no points in Iowa receive any wire 
services not subscribed to by WMT. WMT does 
not have the press trunks of AP or UP, and no 
attempt was made to include these trunk wires in 
this study because of the difficulty of obtaining 
access to complete files. While a check showed 
that the AP “A” and “B” wires carried many 
more words of copy per day than the 
wires, no “questionable” material was found on 
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2. Tabulation of all terms and state- 
ments involving sex, obscenity, profan- 
ity, invasion of privacy, and gruesome 
details appearing in the wire report of 
the trial. . 

3. Presentation of 77 representative 
statements of potential offensiveness or 
questionable taste to a jury of 20 col- 
lege students, who classified them ac- 
cording to degree of offensiveness or 
bad taste. 

4. Presentation of 47 statements of 
potential offensiveness or questionable 
taste to a jury of 167 people selected by 
the quota-control method; these people 
also judged each statement in terms of 
degree of offensiveness or bad taste. 


5. Analysis and rating of the 47 
statements according to their degree of 
offensiveness and bad taste as judged by 
the 167-man jury. 


6. Analysis of the wire reports of 
the trial in terms of the number and 
kind of offensive statements and state- 
ments in bad taste which each wire 
carried. 


SELECTING POTENTIALLY OFFENSIVE 
STATEMENTS 

The tabulation of terms and state- 
ments involving sex, obscenity, profan- 
ity, invasion of privacy, and gruesome 
details was performed independently by 
five analysts, each of whom went 
through all the copy. Each analyst was 
instructed to record every reference 
which, according to the strictest stand- 
ards, might be termed offensive or in 
bad taste. The analysts (one of whom 
was a woman) were to judge the copy 


the “A” or “B” wires which did not also appear 
on the regional wire. 

It was possible to analyze the complete wire 
file of the United Press at the Des Moines bureau 
and to supplement the WMT AP file at the Des 
Moines bureau. On the basis of these two checks, 
it would seem that the material supplied by WMT 
represented from 85 to 90 percent of all copy filed 
on the wires noted. It was not possible to supple- 
ment the WMT file on INS. 
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as the most sensitive mother of a 12- 
year-old daughter might judge it. 


Seventy-seven statements were select- 
ed as being “typical” of the numerous 
references to sex, obscenity, etc. which 
the five analysts turned up. For in- 
stance, the term “seduced” appeared 
hundreds of times and in a variety of 
contexts in the reports of all three ser- 
vices; so the 77 statements included 
typical usages of this term. Again, the 
terms “whore,” “pregnant,” “abortion,” 
“hell,” ‘son-of-a-bitch,” “knew her sex- 
ually,” “blood-spattered,” “stabbed 
body” and so on were used many times; 
and again the 77 statements were cho- 
sen to represent usages of these terms. 

These 77 statements were presented 
for rating to a pre-test group of 20 col- 
lege students. (The method of rating 
used is described below.) 


For the major survey, the number of 
statements was reduced to 47.5 There 
were three reasons for this reduction: 
First, the pre-test indicated that many 
questionable words and expressions elic- 
ited about the same amount of antipa- 
thy regardless of context, and therefore 
some of the statements were duplica- 
tions. Second, the pre-test indicated that 
47 statements were probably sufficient 
to provide a spectrum of attitude to- 
ward the potentially offensive output of 
the wire services. Third, it was desired 
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to cut down interview time to 20 min- 
utes or less. 

The investigators included enough 
context in each statement to convey 
what in their judgment constituted a 
complete unit of thought. Some of 
the statements were one or two sen- 
tences, some were complete paragraphs 
and some were excerpts of testimony in 
dialogue. It was recognized that the 
statements were outside the context of 
the entire story, but the possible dan- 
gers here seemed to be minimized by 
the fact that most persons in the test 
city (Iowa City) had followed the trial 
closely.* Furthermore, full context was 
not considered necessary to obtain the 
relative rating which the investigators 


sought. 


PROCEDURE FOR JUDGING THE 
STATEMENTS 


‘Lhe attitudes of people toward the 
potentially offensive statements, both in 
the pre-test and major survey, were ob- 
tained by asking the respondents to sort 
the statements into eight piles, ranging 
from “0” (for “not offensive”) to “7” 
(for “highly offensive”). Each state- 
ment was typed on a 3x5 card and each 
statement carried an identifying num- 
ber on the back of the card. 

The interviewer laid out in front of 
each respondent eight designator-cards 
as follows: 





0 
Not 
offensive 





























7 
Highly 
offensive 


























5The number of statements was reduced from 
77 to 47 in the following manner: Pre-test scale- 
ratings for each statement were determined by a 
weighting process and the statements then arrayed 
from greatest to least offense. Inspection of the 
ratings revealed fairly well demarked groupings of 
about 15 statements each into statements giving 
greatest offense, those giving least offense, and a 
middle group. 


This was explained to the respondents 
as a scale of offensiveness or bad taste. 
After making an initial sorting of 


*The interviewers found that although a year 
had elapsed between the trial and the field work 


for this study, the respondents recalled the case 
clearly. 
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each statement into one of the degrees 
of offensiveness, the respondent was in- 
vited to re-read the statements and to 
re-classify them if he so desired. 

When the interviewee had made his 
final classification, the interviewer wrote 
on a tally sheet the identifying numbers 
of all the statements in each pile, “0” 
through “7.” 

The statement cards were reshuffled 
after each interview. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE 

The survey city was Iowa City, Iowa, 
home of the State University, located 
26 miles from Cedar Rapids. Accord- 
ing to the 1950 census, the population 
of Iowa City was about 27,000, includ- 
ing students living within the city lim- 
its. 

The following personal data were ob- 
tained for each respondent: Sex, age, 
religion, socio-economic status, last 
school grade completed and address. 
Socio-economic status was judged by 
the interviewer, using a four-fold classi- 
fication: A, B, C and D." The inter- 
viewers were made thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the meaning of these so- 
cio-economic classes. Addresses were 
noted in order to permit the supervisors 
to check the interviewing. 

Table I shows the characteristics of 
the sample. It will be apparent that, 
compared with the U. S. population as 
a whole, the sample contains a dispro- 
portionately large number of women 
and better educated people. The effect 
of these discrepancies will be made 
clear in the section on “findings.” 


THE INTERVIEWERS 
The interviewers were graduate stu- 
dents in journalism at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. Only male interviewers 
* Definitions adapted from those used by The 
Iowa Poll, Des Moines Register and Tribune. See 
also Interviewing for NORC, National Opinion 


Research Center, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colo., 1947, pp. 64-74. 


“Shiai we lalialadatd 
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called on men and, for the most part, 
only female interviewers called on 
women. Despite this precaution, there 
was some reluctance to cooperate be- 
cause of the sensational nature of the 
trial. 


THE TEST QUESTIONS 


Of the 167 persons reached in the 
survey, 95 rated the 47 statements on 
the basis of the following question: 
“Would you regard this statement as of- 
fensive if you read it in a news story? 
If so, to what degree?” This group of 
respondents was designated as “Group 
A.” 

The remaining 72 respondents rated 
the 47 statements on the basis of the 
following question: “Would you regard 
this statement as a violation of good 
taste if you read it in a news story? If 
so, to what degree?” This group was 
designated as “Group B.” 

It was desired to know how the em- 
ployment of two slightly different ques- 
tions involving somewhat different 
standards of judgment would affect the 
ratings of the potentially undesirable 
statements chosen for study. 

The fact that the two questions were 
used meant that the responses of the 
two groups could not be combined in 
determining degree of offensiveness of 
any given statement, if the rank order 
of the statements as rated by Group A 
and Group B differed markedly. The 
method used to determine the amount 
of correspondence is described below. 


DERIVING OFFENSIVENESS AND BAD 
TASTE RATINGS 


In order to compare the degree of of- 
fensiveness or bad taste of one state- 
ment with another, a special rating pro- 
cedure was adopted. This procedure 
weighted and combined into a single in- 
dex for each statement the number of 
votes at each scale level, “0” through 
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TABLE | 
Characteristics of the Sample 





Group A 


Group B 
% No. % 





60 and older 
Last School Attended 


Religious Preference 


Protestant 
Catholic 


No answer 


29 
43 


15 
19 
14 

9 
15 


17 
27 
28 


47 ‘ 108 
16 . 43 
2 : 3 
6 ; 11 
1 ‘ 2 


72 167 





“7.” For instance, the number of per- 
sons classifying statement No. 1 as “0” 
was multiplied by 0; the number classi- 
fying it as “1” was multiplied by 1; the 
number classifying it as “2” was multi- 
plied by 2; and so on through “7.” The 
sum of these products was divided by 
the total number of persons judging the 
statement. This constituted the rating 
for statement No. 1. 

After all 47 statements were rated for 
both groups, A and B, the statements 
were ranked from greatest to least of- 
fensiveness in the case of Group A, and 


from greatest to least violation of good 
taste in the case of Group B. 

The investigators then compared the 
ratings for each statement in the A and 
B lists. The comparison was made in 
terms both of the size and rank of the 
rating. 

As for the size of the rating, it was 
discovered that the ratings in list A (of- 
fensiveness) generally were lower than 
those in list B (good taste), although 
the differences were not great. That is, 
the people surveyed were apparently 
less sensitive to the news content in 
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question when asked if it were “offen- 
sive” than when asked if it violated 
good taste. The B ratings exceeded the 
A ratings on 45 of the 47 statements. 
(See Table 2a below.) 

The rankings of the statements in the 
two lists corresponded closely. A co-ef- 
cient of .980 was obtained using Spear- 
man’s rank correlation procedure.*® 


On the basis of this correlation it was 
decided to combine the responses of the 


8 
= 62D? 
C=1— ncn~1) 
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A and B groups, prepare a combined 
“offensiveness-bad taste” rating, and re- 
rank the statements in terms of this new 
rating. 

The findings below are in terms of 
the combined rating. 


HOW THE STATEMENTS RATED 
Table 2 contains the 47 statements 
used in the test ranked according to de- 
gree of offensiveness (combined rat- 
ings). 
How did the respondents feel about 
the statements? Every statement sub- 
(Continued on Page 169) 


TABLE 2a 
Comparison of Group A and Group B Ratings of Forty-seven Statements 





State Group A 
ment “Offen- 
No. siveness”’ 


Com- 
bined 
Rating 


Com- 
bined 
Rating 


State Group A 
ment “Offen- 
No. siveness” 


Group B 
“Good 
taste” 





4.552 
4.500 
3.854 
4.021 
3.978 
4.084 
3.876 
4.042 
3.631 
3.778 
3.340 
3.494 
3.244 
3.204 
3.053 
3.105 
3.062 
2.957 
2.800 
2.768 
2.494 
2.639 
2.484 
2.400 
2.042 


4.632 
4.545 
4.321 
4.221 
4.192 
4.180 
4.107 
4.006 
3.922 
3.891 
3.723 
3.548 
3.539 
3.530 
3.391 
3.235 
3.190 
3.181 
3.036 
2.903 
2.862 
2.851 
2.789 
2.695 
2.275 


« 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


26 1.894 
27 2.200 
28 1.926 
29 1.915 
30 1.526 
31 1.526 
32 1.557 
33 1.431 
34 1.239 
35 1.284 
36 1.252 
37 1.189 
38 1.191 
39 1.053 
40 1.031 
41 1.094 
42 1.072 
43 915 
at 1.031 
45 1,000 
46* 989 
47 631 


2.777 
2.319 
2.541 
2.486 
2.555 
2.225 
1.847 
1.680 
1.794 
1.760 
1.690 
1.625 
1.611 
1.535 
1.555 
1.472 
1.428 
1.583 
1.380 
1.352 

847 
1.236 


2.275 
2.251 
2.192 
2.162 
1.970 
1.825 
1.683 
1.539 
1.527 
1.488 
1.440 
1.377 
1.373 
1.321 
1.260 
1.257 
1.223 
1.204 
1.174 
1.151 

928 

892 


*Statements 8 and 46 were the only statements for which the Group A ratings were higher than the 


Group B ratings. 


Note: A rating of 0.000 for a given statement would indicate that all respondents classified the state- 
ment as “0” (not offensive or not a violation of good taste). A rating of 7.000 would indicate that all 
respondents classified the statement as “7” (“highly offensive” or “‘in very poor taste”). 
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TABLE 2 


Forty-seven Tested Statements Ranked According to Degree of Offensiveness 
(Offense Ratings in Parentheses) 





1. Barngrover also said Hattman called Rutledge and said, “I never beat a whore out 
of a fee in my life and I’m sending you a fee tomorrow.” Next day, Barngrover said, 
Rutledge got a quarter in the mail. (4.632). 

2. “Did you have your clothing on when you woke up?” “Yes, I had them on.” 
“Were they all pushed up?” “They were all pushed up . . .” She hesitated. “Around the 
upper part of your body?” he prompted. “Yes, sir.” (4.545) 

3. “Didn’t you ask him to wait in the living room while you went into the bedroom, 
removed your clothing, lay down on the bed and then called him in there?” (4.321) 

4. Defense Attorney Walter Barngrover said Hattman persisted in trying to see Mrs. 
Rutledge after seducing her because he had “tasted of the rose and wanted more.” 
(4.221) 

5. On another occasion, he [Rutledge] continued, Hattman called him and said he 
didn’t want Mrs. Rutledge’s “pants littering up the back seat of my car—I’ll send them 
back to you.” “The next day,” Dr. Rutledge testified, “I got a package in the mail. It was 
a pair of women’s panties. They were brand new and had the price tag still on them. I 
think the price was 59 cents.” (4.192) 

6. “He asked me, ‘What do you want to live with that whore for?” (4.180) 

7. “I certainly did,” Rutledge said. “He called me at the hospital. He said, ‘Rutledge? 
You dirty son of a bitch, what’s the idea calling up my mother?’ I said I thought prob- 
ably she could persuade him to leave us alone. Hattman then said, ‘If you do that again, 
I'll come over there and beat the hell out of you.’” (4.107) 

8. “If he wants the wh——, let him get the money from her,” Wilkerson quoted 
Hattman. (4.006) 

9. “Yes, as a result of the intercourse, his wife became pregnant and he was making 
only $25 (as an intern) at the hospital, and they couldn’t afford to have any children, so 
he figured it would take $200 to get a competent doctor who wasn’t a quack to perform 
the operation,” Condon said. (3.922) 

10. Mrs. Rutledge told how, despite her efforts to push him away, Hattman forced 
her onto her marriage bed and made her the unwilling recipient of intimacy. (3.891) 

11. She said that Hattman “forced me back to the bedroom and on to the bed.” 
(3.723) 

12. “When they got to the front door he pushed his way in the sacred domicile of this 
defendant and through clever design he seduced, debauched and carnally knew her and 
committed adultery.” (3.548) 

13. He said, “She had taken too many drinks and he had forced his way into the 
apartment and forced himself onto her. She said he knew her sexually by force.” (3.539) 

14. “If he wants the , let him get the money from her.” (3.530) 

15. “Yes, she said he knew her sexually by force,” the doctor answered in a voice 
barely audible. (3.391) 

16. Condon said that Rutledge told him, however, that he had demanded $200 from 
Hattman to pay for an abortion when the doctor thought his wife was pregnant as a 
result of the intimacy with Hattman. (3.235) 

17. Barngrover promised in his opening statement that Mrs. Rutledge would describe 
the “advances and approaches” made to her by Hattman before he “seduced, debauched 
and carnally knew her.” (3.190) 

18. “I don’t know who seduced whom, or if there was any seduction,” Elderkin told 
the court, “but after July 31 when she was supposed to have been raped she was hanging 
around Byron Hattman’s desk.” (3.181) 

19. “He said he thought Byron Hattman was the father of the unborn child. He said 
he had not had any marital relations with his wife for two or three weeks before that 
because they had been quarreling.” (3.036) 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 


Forty-seven Tested Statements Ranked According to Degree of Offensiveness 
(Offense Ratings in Parentheses) 





20. Conversely, the defense has attempted to paint Hattman as a “laughing seducer” 
who paid no heed to pleas for an end to his reputed “needling” campaign and as a man 
who boasted of an alleged seduction of another man’s wife. (2.903) 

21. Rutledge earlier told how his tall blonde wife, Sydney, 23, confessed having sex 
relations with Hattman but contended she was forced to submit. (2.862) 

22. Q. Were you pregnant? 

A. No. 
Q. Did you tell your husband you thought you were? 
A. Yes, but after a week I was all right. (2.851) 

23. Mrs. Rutledge admitted being intimate with Hattman but claimed he had “se- 
duced” her after plying her with double shots of bourbon. (2.789) 

24. A private detective testified today that the man Dr. Robert C. Rutledge is accused 
of slaying showed him a knife and advised him to “tell that s—b he better not cause any 
trouble out at my work.” (2.695) 

25.5. Tall, honey-blond Sydney coyly extended her foot under the counsel table and 
engaged in the ancient game of “footsie” with her husband. (2.275) 

25.5. “He told me ‘if you ever do anything like that again I'll come over to the hospi- 
tal and beat the hell out of you.’” (2.275) 

27. “Are you an expert on women’s clothing?” “No, but when a woman wears a tight, 
white sweater . . .” The remark was stricken. “Was she well dressed?” the defense asked. 
“In an outstanding way,” Strother said. (2.251) 

28. He learned about his wife’s “adultery because you noticed a change in her attitude 
toward you.” (2.192) 

29. One witness said that he noticed Sydney constantly hanging around Hattman’s 
desk because she wore “a tight, white sweater—and I thought it odd a married woman 
would spend so much time around a single man’s desk.” (2.162) 

30. “But their stories of extortion, seduction, debauching, self-defense cannot provide 
this virtual mad man with a defense for murder.” (1.970) 

31. Strother testified that Mrs. Rutledge wore a “tight, white sweater,” but the de- 
fense objected and his description was stricken. (1.825) 

32. Coroner Robert Brosh testified that it required “considerable effort” to straighten 
out Hattman’s body, since rigor mortis had set in. The body was face down on a bed, the 
hands behind Hattman’s back, when found. (1.683) 

33. Hattman, a 180-pound Marine Corps veteran, was found in a blood-spattered 
hotel room by a maid last Dec. 15. His body was lacerated by numerous knife wounds 
including one four inches deep in the heart region. (1.539) 

34. Hattman’s body was found in his blood-spattered hotel room 7 a maid. It was 
lying face down with the arms folded across the back with multiple knife wounds includ- 
ing one four inches deep in the heart area. (1.527) 

35. Condon testified that when he asked Sydney Rutledge shortly after her husband’s 
arrest whether Hattman had “forced his attentions on her,” she replied: “I guess I was 
as much to blame as he (Hattman) was.” (1.488) 

36. The Cedar Rapids “battle for love” murder trial of Dr. Robert C. Rutledge Jr. 
was given to the jury at 3:47 p.m. today. (1.440) 

37. He said the state will show that Hattman was “brutally, savagely and cruelly 
beaten about the head and face” and that a knife wound to his heart had been “expertly 
and unerringly placed to cause Hattman’s death.” (1.377) 

38. Earlier, cross-examination of the 28-year-old doctor’s wife Sydney had brought 
forth a defiant denial that she ever said the “affair” which culminated in Byron C. Hatt- 
man’s fatal knife wound was partly her fault. (1.373) 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 


Forty-seven Tested Statements Ranked According to Degree of Offensiveness 
(Offense Ratings in Parentheses) 





39. He held to his previous opinion that a blade 2 to 4 inches long could have caused 
the fatal wound and said if the blade were inserted and withdrawn quickly the wound 
wouldn’t need to be torn. (1.321) 

40. The prosecution is calling seven character witnesses today in an attempt to prove 
that Byron Hattman—alleged murder victim of Dr. Robert Rutledge—wouldn’t have 
made love to the doctor’s wife. (1.260) 

41. The mechanics recalled seeing a crude skull and cross-bones fashioned from 
chicken bones mounted on heavy paper in the trunk compartment of the doctor’s car. 
(1.257) 

42. Weland said Hattman’s fatal wound was six inches deep and almost an inch wide. 
He said it was struck with “considerable force” with a “narrow, sharp instrument, prob- 
ably at least five inches long.” (1.223) 

43. The victim’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. John C. Hattman of Coraopolis, Pa., averted 
their eyes and wept as their son’s bloodstained clothing was laid out before the jury. 
(1.204) 

44. Earlier, Mrs. John Hattman, 52, mother of the slain man, cried when Crissman 
told of finding the body in the blood-spattered hotel room last Dec. 15. (1.174) 

45. Rutledge had testified earlier that his nose was spurting blood during a terrific 
fight with Hattman. (1.151) 

46. Hattman’s knife-punctured body was found in a Cedar Rapids hotel room last 
Dec. 14, and Dr. Rutledge was arrested for the slaying a few days later in his St. Louis 
apartment. (.928) 

47. Jail attendants say the doctor has lost ten pounds since he was imprisoned March 
23rd. He has been taking medicine for ulcers. (.892) 





(Continued from Page 166) 


mitted was regarded as extremely offen- 
sive by at least a few persons. For ex- 
ample, even such an apparently innoc- 
uous statement as—“Jail attendants say 
the doctor has lost ten pounds since he 
was imprisoned on March 23rd. He has 
been taking medicine for ulcers”—was 
given a rating of “7” by six of the 167 
persons. 

On the other hand, every statement 
was rated as non-offensive by some 
jurors. For example this statement, 
ranked as the third most offensive (rat- 
ing 4.321), was given a “O” rating by 
26 persons: 

(Prosecutor to Mrs. Rutledge) Didn't 
you ask him to wait in the living room 
while you went into the bedroom, re- 


moved your clothing, lay down on the 
bed and then called him in there? 


Again, 28 persons rated the follow- 
ing statement “0” although the whole 
group ranked it as the most offensive 
statement (rating 4.632) : 


(Defense attorney) Barngrover said 
Hattman called Rutledge and said: “I 
never beat a whore out of a fee in my 
life and I’m sending you a fee tomor- 
row.” Next day, Barngrover said, Rut- 
ledge got a quarter in the mail. 

What was offensive to one person 
was not necessarily offensive to others; 
individual respondents differed consid- 
erably in their reactions to any given 
statement. Almost all respondents were 
offended by one or another of the 47 
statements. Only 9 of 167 respondents 
classified all 47 statements as non-of- 
fensive. 

“Bad” words (profanity, obscenity 
and vulgarity) were among the sources 
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of greatest offense. The word “whore” 
whether written out in full or abbrevi- 
ated “wh ” or “the ” was re- 
garded as very offensive. “Son-of-a- 
bitch” was rated near the top when 
spelled out and about in the middle 
when written “s-o-b.” The chief exam- 
ple of a vulgarism was the use of the 
word “pants” in a statement Rutledge 
attributed to Hattman: Hattman said 
“he didn’t want Mrs. Rutledge’s ‘pants 
littering up the back seat of my car.’” 
This statement ranked fifth in offensive- 
ness (rating 4.192) among the 47, 
about on a par with the “son-of-a-bitch” 
statement (No. 7, rating 4.107). 

Reaction to statements implying or 
specifying commission of the sex act 
varied greatly. The phrase “made love 
to the doctor’s wife” rated scarcely of- 
fensive at all in the context in which it 
appeared; “affair” was regarded as 
harmless; “adultery” in rather poor 
taste, but with a relatively low rating; 
“seduce” and “seduction,” and “inti- 
mate” or “intimacy” produced ratings 
which varied presumably with the con- 
text. 

For example: “Mrs. Rutledge admit- 
ted being intimate with Hattman, but 
claimed he had ‘seduced’ her after ply- 
ing her with double shots of bour- 
bon” was moderately offensive (rating 
2.789). But the following statement, in- 
volving the noun form “intimacy,” was 
regarded as a great deal more offensive: 
“Mrs. Rutledge told how, despite her 
efforts to push him away, Hattman for- 
ced her onto her marriage bed and 
made her the unwilling recipient of in- 
timacy.” (rating 3.891). In fact, all 
statements involving “bed” or “bed- 
room” were ranked high on the scale. 

As an illustration of the effect of con- 
text on “seduce,” the following state- 
ment by Barngrover rated the fourth 
most offensive: “Hattman persisted in 
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trying to see Mrs. Rutledge after seduc- 
ing her because he had ‘tasted of the 
rose and wanted more.’” (rating 4.221) 
The suggestion is that the high degree 
of offense was produced by the attor- 
ney’s flamboyant phrase. 

Some other terms related to sex, al- 
though not directly to the sex act, were 
thought in bad taste: pregnancy, abor- 
tion and “operation” where the context 
clearly indicated “abortion.” 

While such words as “seduce” norm- 
ally had a low rating unless the context 
provided a more detailed account of 
sexual activities, the piling up of these 
words into a single sentence also ap- 
peared to raise the rating. The best ex- 
ample is this statement which rated 
about three-fourths of the way up the 
list in offense: “Through clever design 
he seduced, debauched, and carnally 
knew her and committed adultery.” 
(rating 3.548) 

Of the possible areas of offense or 
bad taste established by the investiga- 
tors, those producing least unfavorable 
reaction were “invasion of privacy” and 
use of “gruesome detail.” To only a 
small degree were the respondents of- 
fended by reporting of activities and re- 
actions of persons not principals in the 
case, and statements of witnesses about 
the “blood spattered” hotel room or the 
detailed condition of Hattman’s body 
and his wounds. 


Two examples will illustrate “inva- 
sion of privacy,” as defined here, as well 
as “gruesome details”: “Earlier, Mrs. 
John Hattman, 52, mother of the slain 
man, cried when (County Attorney) 
Crissman told of finding the body in the 
blood-spattered hotel room last Dec. 
15” ranked fourth lowest. (rating 
1.174) Fifth lowest statement was “The 
victim’s parents averted their eyes and 
wept as their son’s bloodstained clothing 
was laid out before the jury.” (rating 
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1.204) Most displeasing of all the state- 
ments involving pathological detail 
ranked only about one-third of the way 
up the list: 

Coroner Brosh testified that it required 
“considerable effort” to straighten out 
Hattman’s body, since rigor mortis had 
set in. The body was face down on a 
bed, the hands behind Hattman’s back, 
when found. (rating 1.683) 

Two other examples of displeasing 
statements contained what might be 
called “intimate” terms. A witness was 
asked to describe a costume Mrs. Rut- 
ledge wore in the Emerson plant office 
where she worked. In one version, the 
statement read: “Strother testified that 
Mrs. Rutledge wore a ‘tight, white 
sweater,’ but the defense objected and 
his description was stricken.” (rating 
1.825) Another version went this way: 

“Are you an expert on women’s cloth- 
ing?” “No, but when a woman wears a 
tight, white sweater . . .” The remark 
was stricken. “Was she well dressed?” 
the defense asked. “In an outstanding 
way,” Strother said. (rating 2.251) 

The second version ranked higher in 
offense than the first, possibly because 
of the note of levity introduced in the 
latter statement. 

A further interesting insight into 
taste problems is gained by virtue of 
the fact that the respondents felt the 
second “sweater” statement contain- 
ing the mildly ribald comment “in an 
outstanding way” was slightly more dis- 
tasteful than the flat statement of sexual 
misconduct: “He learned about his 
wife’s ‘adultery because you noticed a 
change in her attitude toward you’” 
(rating 2.192) 


EFFECT OF SEX AND EDUCATION 
ON THE RATINGS 
Table 3 shows the distribution of 
judgments for Groups A and B, with 
breakdowns for sex and last school 
attended. 
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These percentage data are propor- 
tions of total judgments. The data are 
not independent since each respondent 
made 47 judgments; therefore, such 
Statistical tests as the chi square are not 
applicable to the analysis of differences 
between the distributions of Groups A 
and B, of men and women, and of the 
three educational breakdowns. Conceiv- 
ably a very small number of the respon- 
dents may have been responsible for 
any of the obtained differences. For ex- 
ample, 50.49 percent of the male judg- 
ments, in response to Question A, fell 
in scale value “O,” as against 39.95 
percent of the female judgments. This 
does not necessarily mean that men 
more than women favored category 
“O,” since a few men who put all their 
votes in “O” could have concealed a 
general tendency for women to exceed 
men in placing statements in the “O” 
category. 

The largest observed differences ap- 


pear in the categories at either end of 
the scale, “O” and “7.” 


Inspection of Table 3 reveals that 
Question B (taste) elicited generally 
higher ratings than Question A (offen- 
siveness) ; that is, a larger proportion of 
the 47 statements were classified high 
on the poor taste scale than on the 
“offensiveness” scale. Twenty-two per- 
cent of Group B judgments were classi- 
fied in category “7” (the highest degree 
of poor taste), while 16 percent of 
Group A judgments were classified in 
category “7” (the highest degree of of- 
fensiveness). Correspondingly, 36 per- 
cent of Group B judgments went into 
the “O” classification (no violation of 
good taste), while 45 percent of Group 
A judgments went into the “O” classi- 
fication (not offensive). 

The difference between men and wo- 
men in the Group A distribution were 
most marked in the “O” classification. 
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TABLE 3 


Proportion of Judgments at Each of Eight Levels of "Offensiveness” 
(By Sex and Education of Respondents) 





Group A—Would you regard this statement as offensive if you read it in a news story? 
If so, to what degree? 
Not Highly 
offensive offensive 
Scale of offensiveness 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 





7.60% 4.17% 6.72% 4.82% 5.84% 4.26% 16.09% 
10.42 7.69 7.38 5.38 6.08 695 16.15 


10.75 8.06 6.98 627 698 5.01 9.67 
8.05 $16 ..623 $62 387 Gis 19% 
9.59 6.22 7.93 4.25 658 5.34 14.57 


9.06 SSD 706. S01. S96 SAS. 1612 


50.49% 


Grade School 
High School 
College 


All Respondents .. 





Group B—Would you regard this statement as a violation of good taste if you read it in 
news story? If so, to what degree? 


Scale of offensiveness 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 





8.54% 7.29% 5.30% 4.93% 7.07% 12.00% 
8.27 5.23 5.28 5.68 6.73 28.75 


3.50 3.00 488 488 7.63 32.15 
9.21 841 4.68 6.75 698 15.55 


41.75% 13.11% 


7.03 


8.63 
9.44 


Grade School 





High School 
College 


All Respondents ... 


10.03 
36.55 9.48 


Total judgments for Group A: 


10.57 
8.38 
Men—2,157 


5.67 6.12 4.36 6.28 21.97 
6.06 5.29 5.38 6.86 21.99 
Women—2,303 Grade School—558 


High School—1,973 College—1,929 Total—4,460 


Total judgments for Group B: 


Men—1,358 


Women—2,007 Grade School—799 


High School—1,260 College—1,306 Total—3,365 





Forty percent of the female judgments 
were “O”, or inoffensive, as against 50.5 
percent of the male judgments. On the 
other hand, about the same proportion 
of male judgments as female judgments 
fell in category “7” (about 16 percent). 

In the Group B distribution, the dif- 
ference between men and women were 
even more marked. The women again 
classified fewer statements “O” than 
men (33 percent for women; 41.7 per- 
cent for men). Over twice as many fe- 
male judgments went to category “7” 


as male judgments (28.7 percent for 
women; 12 percent for men). 

The comparison of judgments for the 
three educational breakdowns—grade 
school, high school and college— 
showed large differences in category 
“7” for both A and B groups. In Group 
A, 9.7 percent of the judgments of 
grade-school trained people fell in “7” 
as against 19.5 percent for high-school 
and 14.6 for college-trained people. In 
Group B, 32.2 percent of the grade- 
school judgments went to “7,” com- 
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pared with 15.5 percent for high-school 
and 22 percent for college-trained 
people. 

The Question A judgments of grade- 
school trained respondents differed 
sharply from the Question B judgments 
of grade-school people, as far as cate- 
gory “7” was concerned. Question A 
resulted in 9.7 percent of the grade- 
school judgments in classification “7,” 
as against 32 percent for Question B. 

College-trained people also differed 
in their use of the two scales as far as 
category “7” is concerned. On Question 
A, 14.6 percent of their judgments were 
classified “7,” as against 22 percent on 
Question B. 

The Group A educational differences 
were slight in categories “0-6” inclusive. 
The Group B educational differences 
were slight in categories “0,” “1,” “4-6” 
inclusive, but relatively large in cate- 
gories “2” and “3.” 


DISTRIBUTION OF JUDGMENTS 
ON THE SCALES 


An analysis of possible patterns in 
assigning statements to rating categories 
by individual respondents revealed some 
tendency for the respondents to choose 
one or the other end of the scale. About 
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two respondents in five (41.17 percent) 
placed 21 or more statements of the 47 
in the “O” or no-offense category. An- 
other one in five (20.59 percent) placed 
21 or more statements in categories “6” 
and “7.” It is clear from examination of 
Table 4 that there was no tendency for 
respondents to seek the middle of the 
scale. Three-fifths (61.76 percent) fell 
at one extreme or the other of the scale, 
with twice as many on the non-offensive 
as on the extremely offensive end. 

Table 4 shows the number of indi- 
viduals placing a specified number of 
statements in category “O” and categor- 
ies “6” and “7.” 

While it can be said that most people 
(62 percent) tended to put a great 
many statements (21 or more of 47) at 
one end or the other of the scale, Table 
4 also indicates relatively little tendency 
for respondents to regard all the state- 
ments as either non-offensive or strong- 
ly offensive. Only eight persons placed 
31 or more statements in categories “6” 
or “7.” Forty-four persons found 31 or 
more statements non-offensive. Such 
tendency as there was, then, to regard 
all or almost all statements as belonging 
at one end of the scale occurs at the 
non-offensive end, and approximately 


TABLE 4 





No. of 
Statements 


Category 


No. of 
Respondents 


Percent of 
Respondents 





41-47 23 
31-40 21 
21-30 26 


21-47 70 


41-47 4 
31-40 4 
21-39 27 


“—_ and nay at 


21-47 35 
21-47 


= “—— and =ae 


13.53 
12.35 
15.29 


41.17 


2.35 
2.35 
15.88 


20.58 
61.75 
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TABLE 5 





Sex- 


Service Obscenity 


Gruesome 


Detail Profanity Total 





69 3 
38 i4 
31 10 


27 


579 
467 
232 


1,278 





one person in eight (13.53 percent) put 
41 or more statements there. 


COMPARISON OF THE WIRE SERVICE 
REPORTS: PRESS WIRES 


On their press wires serving Iowa 
points, INS filed more lines (standard 
teletype lines) of Rutledge copy than 
either of the other services; UP filed 
about three-fourths as much copy (77 
percent) as INS, while AP filed only 
about three lines for each five on INS 
(61 percent). The estimated® lineage 
totals are: INS 9,345, UP 7,223, AP 
5,698. 

Tables 6 and 6a show there were 579 
occurrences of potentially offensive 
words and phrases in the available INS 
copy, 467 in the complete UP file and 
232 in the accessible AP material. These 
words and phrases are classified accord- 
ing to type of offensiveness’® in Table 5. 

Although INS copy contained the 
largest number of potentially offensive 


* Estimates are based on the assumption that 
the complete UP file was checked at the Des 
Moines bureau. Since the UP lineage picked up in 
Des Moines added 13 percent to WMT’s UP file, 
13 percent was added to WMT’s INS file. An es- 
timated 3 percent of AP copy was still m 
after the Des Moines check and this was added 
in calculating the totals. 

1° The classification sex-obscenity includes refer- 
ences to the sex act or sexual misconduct, and the 
word “whore” with its variant representations; 
profanity includes “hell” and “‘son-of-a-bitch” 
whether spelled out or indicated by dashes and/or 
key letters; gruesome detail classifies the poten- 
tially offensive words and phrases from the med- 
ical testimony and descriptions of the hotel room 
and Hattman’s body by other witnesses. 


words and phrases of all kinds, reaction 
of respondents to the test statements 
(see Table 6) reveals than INS filed 
fewest of the most offensive terms and 
expressions. If we group the terms and 
expressions in Table 6 into thirds on 
the basis of their rank (Table 6b), we 
find that AP copy (which had the 
smallest over-all total) has the largest 
number of statements in the top third— 
28; UP has 21, and INS only 10. Most 
of these statements fall in the sex-ob- 
scenity category. 

On the other hand, the largest num- 
ber of instances of “gruesome detail” 
is found in INS copy—as many as in 
AP and UP combined. Again, INS filed 
only three profane words, whereas 14 
and 10 were found in UP and AP copy, 
respectively. 


TABLE 6b 


Recapitulation of TABLE 6 
(Terms and Expressions 
grouped by thirds) 





AP 
Press 


UP 


Press INS 





Top third in degree of 
offensiveness 

Middle third in degree of 
offensiveness 

Bottom third in degree of 
offensiveness 
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TABLE 6 


Frequency of Potentially Offensive Terms and Expressions 
Appearing in Rated Statements 





Lowest Frequency of Occurrence of 
Hypothetical Terms and Expressions 
Terms and Expressions Rating* AP APRadio UP UPRadio INS 





Never beat a whore** out of a fee; 
never beat a —— out of her money... 4.632 
Clothing all pushed up; clothing all 
rumpled up 4.545 
Went in bedroom, removed clothing, 

lay on bed, called him in 

Tasted of the rose 

Pants; panties 

Whore 

Son of a bitch; dirty son of a bitch.... 
Wh—— 

Intercourse 

Operation 

Onto the bed; on the bed; threw her on 

the bed 

Forced himself onto her 

Knew her sexually by force 

Abortion 

Carnally knew her 

Raped 

No marital relations 

Laughing seducer 

Submit; submitted 

Sexual relations; sex relations 

Pregnant; pregnancy 

Intimacy; intimate; forced intimacy; 
sexual intimacy; unwilling recipient of 

inti 2.789 


unm | aonnw 
nell lilt 
ere lel] arn 
yell l lle ao 


_ 
NNR 


1 
2 
4 
3 


| nee 
SE ant aR 1 


_ 
onwun 
Slelllileldtl 
woe 

onNn~s 


— 
So 
N 


“Footsie”; ancient game of footsie.... 2.275 
Beat the hell 

Dressed in an outstanding way 

Adultery; adulterer; adultress 

Debauched; debauchery 

Seduce; seduction; seduced; seducing.. 1.970 
Tight white sweater 

Forced attentions upon 

Battle for love 

Affair; wife’s affair 

Stabbed to death; thrusting knife; 
thrusting motion; knife; pierced heart 

and liver; powerful stab thrust; jabbed 

him 100 times 

Wounds; pictures of wounds; 

wounds; wounds six inches deep 


| | sBol | | 


a | | wBSwiuwl ~ 
la SSaen| wh 


N 


wlll Sellllle 
— 


wr | 
— 
sO 


*The “lowest hypothetical rating” is the rating for the lowest ranking statement among those tested, 
in which the term or expression occurs. See Table 2. 
**Only AP spelled it out; UP used dashes. 
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TABLE 6 (Continued) 


Frequency of Potentially Offensive Terms and Expressions 
Appearing in Rated Statements 





Lowest 
Hypothetical 
Rating AP 


Terms and Expressions 


Frequency of Occurrence of 
Terms and Expressions 


APRadio UP UPRadio sut 





Blood; bloodstains; blood spattered; 
found blood drying; bloody; blood 
soaked; blood spurting in arc; blood 
encrusted shirt; blood smeared; copious 
blood; pool of dried blood; blood 
choked his throat; cavity contained 142 
quarts of blood; pool of blood; violent 
blood letting 

Stabbed body; straighten out body; 
battered and knife-punctured body; 
grotesquely twisted body; rigor mortis 





There is some evidence indicating 
that the wire services had favorite 
euphemisms. For example, INS used 
“intimate” or “intimacy” 102 times, just 
twice as many as the combined total for 
UP (26) and AP (25). “Affair” ap- 
pears in the INS copy 17 times, com- 
pared with 6 for AP and 5 for UP. 
While all three services frequently used 
some form of “seduce,” is was a far 
greater favorite with UP (230 times) 
than with INS (178) or AP (62). 


Some especially “strong” words or 
phrases were used by one wire service 
frequently, but rarely or not at all by 
the others. AP was the only service to 
spell out the compound “son-of-a-bitch” 
(four times) and used the full spelling 
of “whore” nine times to once for UP 
and none for INS. AP was the only 
wire to use statement No. 5 in the exact 
form quoted, “Mrs. Rutledge’s pants 
. . . ” UP apparently filed no report of 
this piece of testimony, and INS sub- 
stituted “women’s underclothing,” “un- 
dergarments,” and “lingerie” for “pants” 
and “panties.” 


On the other hand, AP was some- 
times the least frequent user of the 
more offensive terms. Whereas INS 
copy contains the word “abortion” 21 
times and UP copy 12, the AP file 
examined revealed only 4 instances. The 
phrases “sex relations” or “sexual rela- 
tions” were used 14 times by INS, 12 
by UP, but only twice by AP. 

In general, the evidence as presented 
here does not seem to indicate that any 
wire service was more offensive than the 
others in its press-wire copy. While AP 
had more of the highly offensive state- 
ments, INS transmitted a much larger 
volume of offensive material of all 
kinds. UP filed less total volume of of- 
fensive material than INS, but more 
than AP; also UP filed less highly of- 
fensive material than AP, but more than 
INS. 


COMPARISON OF THE WIRE SERVICE 
REPORTS: RADIO WIRES 
UP filed more lines of radio copy on 
the Rutledge case than did AP: 3,337 








The Rutledge Trial: A Study in Taste 
TABLE 6a 


Frequency of Potentially Offensive Terms and Expressions 
Not Appearing in Rated Statements 





Nonrated Terms and Expressions 


Frequency 
A AP. 


Terms and Expressions 


of Nonrated 
‘Radio UP UPRadio INS 





Night of shame 

Sordid chapter of life 

Wife’s indiscretion 

Relations; improper relations 

Illicit relations; illicit purposes; illicit 
love affair; illicit affair; illicit romance. . 
Criminally intimate 

Dishonored her 

Get on top of me 

Forcibly seduced 

Invaded her bedroom 


Approaches and advances 
Attentions 
(Whore); W——- . 
The vile name 
Never beat a lady of the evening out of 
a fee yet; lady of the evening 
Miscarriage 
Libertine 
Paramour 
Women’s undergarments; underclothing; 
lingerie 
Eye catching dress; figure revealing 
sweater 
Illegal operation; operated upon 
Murder for love 
——(Son of a bitch); Dirty —— 
Hell 
H—(Hell); ——(Hell) 


Grand Total (Tables 6 and 6a).... 
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to 3,076.11 But there were more in- 
stances of potentially offensive words 
and phrases on the AP wires: 104 to 
66. (See Table 7) 

Certain conspicuous contrasts with 
press copy are apparent. Table 7 above 
shows, for example, no instances of pro- 


The same principle of estimating total lines 
filed was applied here as was explained in fn. 9, 
above. 


fanity on either radio wire. For that 
matter, the word “sex” does not appear 
on either radio wire. Table 6 reveals 
that none of the combinations appearing 
in the 15 most offensive statements (See 
Table 2) was used on the radio wires. 
Perhaps the most commonly used of the 
potentially offensive words was “se- 
duce,” used 40 times on AP radio, 21 
on UP radio. Differences in the use of 
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TABLE 7 


Frequency of Potentially Offensive Terms and Expressions 
on AP and UP Radio Wires 





Wire 
Service 


Sex- Gruesome 
Obscenity 


Detail Profanity 





AP radio 
UP radio 


9 0 
5 0 





particular words and phrases are again 
noticeable between the services. AP 
radio contains 18 instances of “inti- 
macy,” but UP radio only 1; AP radio 
used “debauched” or “debaucher” 8 
times and UP radio none; “affair” was 
more popular with UP radio (12 in- 
stances) than AP radio (3 instances); 
“blood” (See Statement 44 in Table 2) 
was used sparingly by AP radio (only 
7 times), but only once by UP radio. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Even the least offensive statements 
in the range of taste covered by this 
study offended a few respondents. It 
would seem, therefore, on the basis of 
this range of taste, that it is virtually 
impossible to avoid offending some 
people. 

2. Even the most offensive statements 
in the range of taste covered by this 
study were found to be non-offensive 
by a good many respondents. It would 
seem, therefore, on the basis of this 
range of taste, that some people are vir- 
tually offense-proof. 

3. What was offensive to one person 
was not necessarily offensive to others; 
individual respondents differed consid- 
erably in their reactions to any given 
statement. Almost all respondents were 
offended by one or another of the 47 
statements. 


4. While the gradations revealed in 
the test are often so slight as to be in- 
conclusive for particular examples, it 
seems that the “polite evasions,” the 
euphemisms, are usually less offensive 
than the less ambiguous, blunter terms. 

5. The mere statement that there has 
been commission of the sex act is, rela- 
tively, not very offensive; the context, 
the amount of detail, the particular 
words used and the “tone” of the pass- 
age which reports the fact seem to af- 
fect the degree of offense. 

6. On the basis of the evidence exam- 
ined, it is difficult to argue that any wire 
service was more, or less, offensive than 
either of the others. 

7. The radio wires of Associated 
Press and United Press contained rela- 
tively little offensive material, and that 
little was of the milder sort, compared 
with the press wires of the three ser- 
vices. 

8. People seem to rate references to 
sex, obscenity, profanity and gruesome 
details generally higher on a scale which 
rates “poor taste” than on a scale which 
rates “offensiveness.” 

9. A scale which rates “offensiveness” 
appears to discriminate between state- 
ments in about the same way as a scale 
which rates “poor taste”; that is, the 
rank order of the statements is about 
the same using either scale. 














Negro Newspapers: Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow 
BY ARMISTEAD SCOTT PRIDE 


Factors in the growth of a vigorous minority press are analyzed 
by the dean of the School of Journalism at Lincoln University, 
who predicts that Negro newspapers will continue in the United 
States for a long time to come. This article is based upon a 
chapter in Dr. Pride’s Ph.D. dissertation at Northwestern. 





@ FOR ONLY A BRIEF PERIOD SINCE 
1827 has the American Negro been 
without his own special news organ. 
Except for the silence of six years after 
1830, Negro newspapers in the United 
States have had uninterrupted publica- 
tion. 

This minority press has served to 
implement the journalistic output of the 
nation with forceful outlets for public 
opinion and to provide the American 
scene regularly with the otherwise neg- 
lected information that is the sine qua 
non of an enlightened electorate. 


“The first duty of a newspaper is to 
stay alive,” observed a critic upon the 
recent passing of a great New York 
City newspaper. He continued: 

And the most important single fact 
about any newspaper is that it differs 
from the next newspaper and is owned 
by a different man, or group of men. 
. . . The health of the country deterior- 
ates every time a newspaper dies or is 
wiped out in a mercy killing.* 

Insofar as the ability to “stay alive” 
characterizes individual Negro news- 
papers, they have been neglectful of a 
first duty. While these newspapers have 


1“Talk of the Town,” New Yorker, XXV, 47 
14, 1950), p. 7. 


been founded at a somewhat prolific 
rate, their endurance record is none too 
exemplary. They have come to life ra- 
pidly and gone to their ends with com- 
mensurate swiftness. 

The average life span of a Negro 
newspaper is nine years. Of an imposing 
total of 2,700 papers that have ap- 
peared since 1827, the survivors today 
number less than 175. Only five of the 
Negro newspapers in existence today 
were alive before 1900. These are the 
Christian Recorder (1879), published 
in Philadelphia; the Savannah (Ga.) 
Tribune (1879); the New York Age 
(1883); the Philadelphia Tribune 
(1884), and the Baltimore Afro-Am- 
erican (1892). 

Freedom’s Journal was the first 
Negro newspaper in the United States. 
It began in New York City, March 16, 
1827 and was published for three years. 
During the last year it appeared under 
the name Rights of All. A six-year 
hiatus followed. In 1836 the Spirit of 
the Times, which ran for six years, was 
launched in New York City. The first 
Negro news organ in the south was 
L’Union, which began in 1862 at New 
Orleans—printed half in French, half 
in English. 
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With the South holding, at all times, 
from three-fourths to four-fifths of the 
Negro population of the United States, 
it was quite natural for the bulk of 
these newspapers to have their bases in 
that region. A total of 1,888, or seven- 
tenths of the 2,700 papers, have ap- 
peared in 16 Southern and border states 
and the District of Columbia, while 812 
organs are spread among 24 states.* 
The state of Georgia alone—with 204 
Negro newspapers in 84 years, or 2.4 a 
year—has produced one-fourth as many 
as have appeared in all the 24 Northern 
and Western states that have had Negro 
newspapers. Almost as heavy has been 
the production rate of Alabama, with 
189; Mississippi, with 166, and North 
Carolina, with 160. 

Freedom from slavery played a large 
part in this prolific activity among 
Negro newspapers, whose increase in 
numbers during the second half of the 
19th century matched that of the more 
general newspapers. The first 35 years 
of Negro newspaper publishing may be 
said to have been negotiated at snail's 
pace, as only 32 Negro newspapers 
were launched between 1827 and 1862. 
Just 3 came to life during the Civil War. 
But the period 1865-1900 witnessed a 
huge jump. A total of 1,187 newspapers 
was published during that period—a 
record surpassing even that of the first 
35 year-span of the 20th century, dur- 
ing which 1,184 Negro newspapers 
were founded. 

It was not until the late °70s that any 
appreciable increase in the size of the 
Negro press may be noted. From 8 
papers established in 1877, the record 
rose to 20 the following year, then to 
29 in 1879, and to 42 in 1880. There 
was a drop during the next three years, 


?Negro newspapers have never aj in 
eight states: Maine, Vermont, New Ham » 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, Nevada 
and Idaho. 
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but in 1886 there were 50 papers set on 
foot; in 1887, there were 68. This pace 
was maintained all through the ’80s and 
90s. The peak for any one year, how- 
ever, was not reached until 1902 when 
99 were started. 


@ JUST HOW DOES ONE ACCOUNT FOR 
this plethora of communications activ- 
ity? It may be noted that in many in- 
stances these papers were introduced 
into communities of only 400 to 500 
population. While the records are vague 
on the reasons for this post-war jour- 
nalistic upsurge, several important and 
significant factors are known: 

1, The freed Negro was receiving 
schooling in both public and private in- 
stitutions in all sections of the South 
and was thus providing a public more 
literate for newspaper consumption.* 

2. There were freedmen whose meag- 
er pittances allowed them to pay 5 cents 
for a weekly organ devoted to their in- 
terests. 

3. The many religious organizations 
with Northern backing found it advan- 
tageous to carry on newspapers along- 
side their educational work, so much so 
that it was not uncommon for ministers 
to be editors as well as schoolteachers 
and pulpiteers. 

4. The welfare agencies, the Freed- 
man’s Bureau and the carpetbagger 
groups called upon their treasuries to 
support Negro newspapers in the course 
of promoting their several causes sup- 
posedly in the interest of the colored 
man. 

5. Finally, the enfranchised Negro 
was eligible to vote and became the ob- 
ject of persuasion and propaganda 


The fact that the increase in these papers 
came some fourteen years after the close of the 
Civil War points to a period of educational prep- 
aration and of cultivation of a new generation of 
readers, whose newspaper reading habits were not 
developed until the eighth decade of the nine- 
teenth century. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF NEGRO NEWSPAPERS 





No. 
Est. 





1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
2 
3 
z 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
4 
y 
4 
1 
9 
1 


57 
70 
84 
99 
58 
65 
61 
55 
37 
67 
50 
63 
20 
26 
70 
34 
19 
20 
16 
26 
30 
62 
18 
22 
14 

6 
11 





through politically-sponsored newspa- 


pers. 
There was even another reason for 
this activity: 


The fact was that the editor had pow- 
er unequalled by any other person of his 
race. The minister, the lawyer, the ora- 
tor might have great influence, but this 
was necessarily limited in its sphere. The 
Negro editor through his paper wielded 
influence limited only by the extent of 
its circulation. Here was a weapon that 
pushed the editor’s influence beyond the 
narrow confines of the local community. 
Here was a power that might be de- 
spised and hated, but it must of certain- 
ty be dealt with.* 


*Rashey B. Moten Jr., The Negro Press in 
Kansas (Unpublished master’s thesis, University 
of Kansas, 1938), pp. 20-21. 


The Negro newspaper publication 
road has not been a smooth and rosy 
one. It has been beset with the handi- 
caps of publishing, such as scarcity of 
newsprint and help, unavailability of 
trained personnel (because of low 
wages) at all times, antiquated methods 
of circulation—obstacles characteristic 
of a small press and of a “cause” press. 
These have not been all of the obstacles. 
Official action in some cases and mob 
action in others snuffed out the lives of 
newspapers in Norfolk, New Orleans 
and Memphis. Newsstands throughout 
the country have regarded these news- 
papers as something highly “infected,” 
unworthy of association with old stand- 
bys. Hawkers and “butchers” of Negro 
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newspapers in the South have been ob- 
jects of mob violence. Even during 
World War II, young peddlers of these 
sheets were occasionally forbidden ac- 
cess to Army camps. 

In a number of cases in the South 
the necessity of farming out printing to 
white shops has placed the publisher 
quite often at the mercy of the printer, 


Distribution of Negro Newspapers 
By States (1827-1949) 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Tilinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


North Carolina 


Oklahoma (including Indian Territory) 83 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
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who was not immune to refusing to 
publish the Negro sheet if its contents 
were not altogether to his liking. This 
constant threat to its existence has left 
the Southern Negro newspaper for the 
most part conservative, stand-pat and 
uninspiring in its editorial content, at 
the same time giving the Northern pa- 
pers, such as the Chicago Defender and 
the Pittsburgh Courier, a free hand in 
cultivating the more dissident and res- 
tive elements of the Negro South.® 


Perhaps the most serious obstacle to 
the Negro newspaper’s existence has 
been the limited amount of advertising. 


The main observation about the ad- 
vertising in the Negro press is that there 
is so little of it. And there does not seem 
to be much of a trend toward an in- 
crease. In the almost complete absence 
of much ordinary commercial advertis- 
ing, the ads for “hair-straighteners,” 
“skin-bleachers,” and other cosmetics, 
patent medicines, dream books and “oc- 
cults” become the more conspicuous. 
They often include half or more of all 
advertising in a Negro paper. 

The paucity of advertising, of course, 
makes the economy of a Negro newspa- 
per precarious. It cannot keep the copy 
price too high, either, if it wants a sub- 
stantial circulation. These factors explain 
why some Negro papers are so weak 
economically. . . . The weak economy 
of the average Negro newspaper must 
make it easier to buy it for little money, 
if anybody cares to. There is gossip in 
the Negro communities about how one 
or another Negro paper has “sold out 
for an ad.” It is significant that small 
Negro newspapers often start up in 


5 The Tuskegee Herald, a white-owned, colored- 
staffed weekly newspaper, which started at Tuske- 
gee, Ala., in January 1950, gives all indications of 
being another quiet dispenser of Negro news be- 
low the Mason-Dixon line. Of the newcomer, the 
Montgomery (Ala.) News said editorially Jan. 
20: “Whether the paper will have an editorial 
page and speak to a viewpoint is not disclosed by 
the publisher’s announcement. It is remarkable 
how many of Alabama’s weekly papers have no 
editorial page. The minority group press in Ala- 
bama is feeble and seldom heard of. A sensible, 
well-done editorial page as a tribune for 
the colored element would be desirable.” 
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Northern cities just before an important 

election and disappear after the election 

is over.® 

At just about the time Myrdal made 
this observation, two publisher-repre- 
sentative agencies were getting under 
way: Interstate United Newspapers, 
Inc., of New York City, soliciting na- 
tional accounts for more than a hun- 
dred Negro newspapers, and Associated 
Publishers, Inc., also of New York 
City, performing the same service for a 
much smaller group of 18 A.B.C.- 
audited organs. Negro publishers long 
have been aware of the advertising defi- 
ciency in their papers and have sought 
to correct it. Soon after the Negro 
Newspaper Publishers Association was 
organized in 1939, one of its objectives 
became the elimination of wholesome 
advertising and the cultivation of 
“class” accounts in Negro weeklies. 


With the intensification of the efforts 
to change the size and character of the 


advertising copy in the Negro newspa- 
pers, there has been the accompanying 
tendency toward increasing commercial- 
ization of the Negro press. Robert 
Park’s observation on the foreign-lan- 
guage press a quarter of a century ago 
applies to the Negro press: 


The high birth rate and death rate of 
the foreign-language press is in the ranks 
of the propagandist papers. The papers 
that survive have usually done so be- 
cause they have shifted the emphasis 
from doctrine to news and have become 
commercial.? 


The output of the Negro newspapers 
has been varied in no small degree. 
That variety has been occasioned by 
differences in location, differences in 
faith, differences in politics, differences 
in the very men themselves who have 


® Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New 
York, 1944), II, 922. 

™The Immigrant Press and Its Control (New 
York, 1922), p. 336. 
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produced these papers. Looking at a 
bloc of Negro newspapers in any par- 
ticular year, one would hardly enter- 
tain for long the idea that one central 
organization was responsible for their 
existence. 


@ LET US PAUSE FOR A MOMENT AND 
glance in more detail at some of the 
auspices under which the Negro news- 
papers have been published. There were 
newspapers, such as The Negro Labor 
News (Houston, Tex., 1931-32), that 
concerned themselves exclusively with 
Labor—the Negro end of it, that is. 
These included also the Laboring Man 
(Lynchburg, Va., 1886-1888), the 
Labor Union Recorder (Savannah, 
Ga., 1891-96), and the Labor Templar 
(Jacksonville, Fla., 1901-1922). 

Strictly Negro religious organs add- 
ed a side dish of general Negro news as 
filler, such as the Christian Recorder 
(Philadelphia, Pa., 1848 to date), the 
Zion’s Harp (Charlotte, N. C., 1890- 
1899), the Arkansas Baptist (Little 
Rock, Ark., 1882-1927). The admix- 
tures to the religious flavor were vari- 
ous. The Samaritan Herald (1912- 
1946) at Sumter, S. C., was “Local and 
Religious”; the Progressive Church 
Record (1913-1915) at Branchville, 
S. C., was “Methodist and Local”; the 
St. Luke Herald (1902-1937) at Rich- 
mond, Va., was “Local News and Se- 
cret Society,” and the Helping Hand 
(1897-1939) at Waco, Tex., was “Fra- 
ternal and News.” No more convincing 
information could be offered that 
church and politics do mix than in the 
Ayer classification of the Baptist Lead- 
er (1890-1908) at Mobile, Ala., and 
Christian Hope (1893-1915) at Birm- 
ingham, Ala., as “Baptist and Repub- 
lican.” 

With the church tied to the largest 
Negro groups, thus assuring a ready 
readership, and with the clergymen 
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quite often the most learned individuals 
in a particular community, it was nat- 
ural for newspapers to be attached to 
religious groups and for the ministers to 
be the editors. This pattern, though not 
universal, repeated itself enough to be 
typical of the journalistic work of the 
1870s, 1880s, 1890s and the first dec- 
ade of the 20th century. Perhaps the 
most learned of all such editors, how- 
ever, lacked the doctor of divinity de- 
gree. He was C. McKane, “Ph.D., 
M.D.,” editor of the Chatham County 
Republican, Savannah, Ga., from 1903 
until 1910. We assume the degrees were 
official. 

Efforts of the Republicans to soak up 
the Negro voting strength spread to 
every corner of the South with subsi- 
dized newspapers, some of which lapsed 
into oblivion after a political campaign. 
A few of these papers went on from 
year to year and acquired stature. The 
paucity of papers in the Democratic 
column reflects the complete disinterest 
of that party in the Negro vote—and 
its probable failure, then, in any effort 
to gain its favor. 

Of this courtship by the party forces 
of Negro publication media, Moten had 
a word: 

While little effort needed to be exert- 
ed to get the Negro to vote for the 
party, it was necessary to be sure that 
he did vote. Here was where the colored 
newspaper proved its worth. Before an 
election, the newspaper would attempt to 
make each individual realize that every- 
thing, perhaps his liberty, was at stake, 
and that the Negro must vote their full 
strength to keep their “friend” in power. 
A campaign, national or local, always 
increased the number of publications. 
During this period, the Negro editor had 
little to worry him from a financial 
standpoint. He could always be certain 
of some remuneration from the party as 
a whole and if he espoused the candi- 
dacy of some particular person, he 
might further bolster his funds. Without 
this source of revenue, it is safe to say 
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that at least one-half of the Negro news- 
papers might never have been started.® 


At another point, Moten stated: 


Whatever may be said for the origin 
of early Negro newspapers, it is unques- 
tionably true that in effect they were 
principally political journals whose con- 
stant theme during the early decades 
was politics. A study of the ceaseless ac- 
tivities in which both the editors and 
papers participated will demonstrate 
conclusively this assertion. Moreover, 
the Negro editor has never ceased since 
to dominate in Kansas politics more 
than any other class of men. 

So it is not surprising that in outlining 
the policies of the various publications, 
some special consideration and mention 
should be made of political allegiances. 
With only a few exceptions Negro news- 
papers have since their beginning taken 
rather definite political stands and in 
most instances they have favored the 
Republican party. 

This of course was only natural. The 
Republicans to most of the early Negro 
immigrants represented liberty and all 
that was good; the Democrats represent- 
ed slavery and all that was bad. Such 
attitudes were constantly reinforced by 
Republican propagandists who continu- 
ally reminded the Negro of his condi- 
tions prior to the emancipation and the 
great debt he owed to the party of Lin- 
coln . . . a few papers in the early days 
proclaimed themselves independent and 
a few others turned to the People’s 
Party... .® 


Affiliation with the G.O.P. entitled a 
handful of these papers to official coun- 
ty, state or national party status. Such 
was the case of newspapers in Louisi- 
ana and Tennessee in the 1860s and 
1870s. 


Y JUST AS THERE HAVE BEEN DIFFER- 
ences in proprietors of colored news- 
papers, so there have been differences 
in the factors which have occasioned 
the births of these papers. A systematic 
study of the various purposes, plat- 


8 Moten, op. cit., p. 16. 
* Ibid., p. 17. 
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forms and policies of Negro newspa- 
pers has never been made, but enough 
is known about the careers of these pa- 
pers to point up certain marks of indi- 
viduality in their goals. We have 
learned from I. Garland Penn’s account 
of the early newspapers in his Afro- 
American Press and Its Editors (1892) 
that the father of all Negro papers, 
Freedom’s Journal (1827-30), came in- 
to being partly to meet the pro-slavery 
and anti-freedom crusade of a New 
York City newspaper published then by 
an “Afro-American-hating Jew.” 


We may recall the reply given Thom- 
as Hodges in the 1840s by a member of 
the New York Sun staff when Hodges 
protested the use as paid advertising of 
his rejoinder to Sun editorials that en- 
dorsed proposals to curb Negro suffrage 
in New York. He was told that “The 
Sun shines for all white men, and not 
for colored men.” He was told also that 
“if he wished the Afro-American cause 
advocated, he would have to publish a 
paper himself for the purpose.” The 
New York Sun staff member’s reply led 
to the establishment of the 19th Negro 
newspaper in the country, the Ram’s 
Horn (1847-1848). While the motto 
“We are men and therefore interested 
in whatever concerns men” claimed for 
the Ram’s Horn a much more expand- 
ed scope and concern than even the 
Sun admitted to, the weekly’s clientele 
was largely Negro and its news selec- 
tion was thereby restricted. 


The Ram’s Horn’s mission became 
essentially that of advocating the Negro 
cause. That always has been and re- 
mains a substantial part of the errand 
of every Negro newspaper. It need not 
be crusader to do this. It may do so 
purely by printing news about the Ne- 
gro. The mere presence within 4 or 8 
or 10 or 20 pages of a great body of 
Negro news serves to do just this thing 
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—advocate the Afro-American’s cause. 
Some papers go further. They may jet- 
tison a lynch story with bold red 
streamers, top of page one. They may 
even deplore the outrage in the head- 
line or in the story, or in both. Some 
papers may go still further and cam- 
paign or crusade from week to week or 
from issue to issue on a single feature— 
all in the cause of the minority reader. 

Myrdal recognized this over-all role 
of the Negro newspaper in his study of 
the race question in the United States 
when he cited this group of newspapers 
as an “additional press.” He declared: 
“More white papers are probably 
bought and read by Negroes than Ne- 
gro papers. The Negro papers, there- 
fore, largely supplement the ordinary 
papers with Negro news and opinions.° 

P. B. Young, editor of the Norfolk 
Journal and Guide, has echoed the 19th 
century expression thus: “Traditionally 
our press is a special pleader; it is an 
advocate of human rights.” 1 

The aggressive nature of these papers 
perceived 15 years ago by two chron- 
iclers prevails today: 


Negro papers are first of all race pa- 
pers. They are first and foremost inter- 
ested in the advancement of the race. A 
large percentage of the editorials are 
concerned with justice to the race, with 
equal privileges, with facts of race prog- 
ress, or with complaint against condi- 
tions as they are. Of course there occur 
from time to time well written editorials 
on topics of general interest such as 
world peace, better political adjustment, 
of the progress of civilization; but it still 
remains true that most of the editorials 
are distinctly racial. The articles in these 
papers are usually propaganda—that is, 
they follow the line of the editorials. A 
great many are genuinely inflamma- 
tory.1? 


10 Myrdal, op. cit., p. 915. 


uP. B. Young, “The Negro Press—Today and 
Tomorrow,” Opportunity, XVII, 7 (1939), p. 205. 

#2 Willis D. Weatherford and Charles S. John- 
son, Race Relations (New York, 1934), p. 485. 
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The Negro newspaper is something 
that has been absolutely necessary in 
the day-to-day life of the American 
Negro. He has never felt quite at home 
with his daily paper, his home-town 
general newspaper, which is sometimes 
referred to as the “white paper.” The 
daily newspaper has kept him in touch 
with the world at large, with the na- 
tional, state and local affairs, but it has 
omitted reports of himself. He has felt 
that the daily press has been partial, 
that it has reflected the prejudices and 
discrimination that have penetrated the 
whole of American life—in the schools, 
churches, restaurants, theaters, em- 


ployment, professional societies, and in 
the press itself. 

No significant or revolutionary devel- 
opments in journalism have ever been 
attributed to this restricted group activ- 
ity. When the histories of American 
journalism trace the genesis and growth 


of the modern newspaper—duly credit- 
ing individual newspapers with contrib- 
uting various aspects of the news prin- 
ciple, various means of illustrating the 
news, various devices to attract the 
reader, various perfections of existing 
practices—the Negro newspaper finds 
no place in the chronicle. Any recogni- 
tion of the existence of this press has 
usually been restricted to a paragraph 
or two setting forth the size, age and 
names of a few important members of 
the group. 


i NEGRO NEWSPAPERS HAVE USUALLY 
taken on the fads and fashions of the 
moment in journalism. This was dem- 
onstrated just lately in Los Angeles 
when the nine-year-old weekly tabloid 
Tribune, emulating the newborn daily 
Mirror, re-fashioned its front page so as 
to afford left-to-right makeup, a shift 
that soon brought another Negro week- 
ly, the Miami Times, into tow. Another 
instance is that of the New York week- 
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lies—the People’s Voice, which was 
founded soon after Marshall Field’s 
PM and was not only printed on PM 
presses but also followed in PM’s foot- 
steps in size, makeup, news treatment 
and use of pictures; and the Amsterdam 
News, which has chosen the Daily 
News as a model for news emphasis 
and play, for editorial page makeup and 
treatment, for promotional techniques 
and for the tabloid size of its recently- 
inaugurated semi-weekly Tuesday edi- 
tion. Still another case in point is that 
of the Chicago Defender, whose slogan, 
“World’s Greatest Weekly,” is the 
weekly counterpart of the Chicago 
Tribune’s “World’s Greatest Newspa- 
per,” and whose masthead, front page 
and lately-scrapped editorial page fea- 
tures strongly resemble those of the 
Tribune. 


Numerous other examples could be 
cited of the universal habit of Negro 
newspapers, past and present, naturally 
to adopt current journalistic practices. 
Perhaps the interest and fervor in “ad- 
vocating the cause” was such as to pre- 
clude any exploitation of the medium, 
or any experimentation with the head- 
line, story structure, typography, page 
design or news background and devices. 
Perhaps the shoestring edifice on which 
the bulk of these papers operated also 
precluded any capacity to forge the ve- 
hicle into new molds. Perhaps the prep- 
aration of many of those who directed 
these papers (school teachers, ministers, 
civic promoters) and perhaps the ab- 
sence in the Negro group of an exten- 
sive journalistic professional class— 
perhaps all of these factors account for 
the historically “dog-trot” performance 
of Negro newspapers. 


One wonders just what the size and 
character of the Negro press will be 50 
years hence, in the year 2000. Will 
there be more or fewer papers? Will 
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they be as chauvinistic as they have 
been? Or will they service a wider clien- 
tele of many races—be inter-racial or- 
gans, such as the short-lived weekly 
Criterion (1947-49) and _ bi-weekly 
Now (1946-48), both of Los Angeles, 
sought to be? Will their numbers be 
decimated as the daily newspapers open 
wider both their pages and their doors 
to the Negro American—such as the 
Minneapolis Tribune, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, the New York Times, 
the New York Herald-Tribune, the 
New York Post, the Toledo Blade, and 
the Chicago Daily News, to name but a 
few which have added Negroes to their 
reportorial staffs as well as re-fashioned 
or strengthened their policies of han- 
dling Negro news? 

Thomas W. Young, business man- 
ager of the Norfolk Journal and Guide 
and former president of the Negro 
Newspaper Publishers Association, be- 
lieves the Negro newspaper should la- 
bor for gradual extinction. He looks 
forward to the day when the Negro 
newspaper will no longer be needed: 

If the daily mewspapers .. . ade- 
quately reported (Negro news) and cru- 
saded against all injustices . . . they 
would take away the . . . reason why 
Negro newspapers exist.1% 

Appearing before the 1949 annual 
convention of N.N.P.A., Benjamin Mc- 
Elway, editor of the Washington Star 
and president of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, took issue with 
the position that the Negro press will 
cease to exist when democracy is ex- 
tended to all American citizens alike: 

No matter what may be the condition 
of the Negro in the United States a cen- 
tury or two hence, there will be a Negro 
press. There will still be a need to which 


this press caters and causes for which it 
will continue to stand. . . . If the Ne- 


13“Three in a Row,” Time, LVIII, 11 (1949), 
p. 56. 
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gro cause should triumph, the Negro 
press as we know it may no longer ex- 
ist. On the other hand, the very ele- 
ments which made for the correction of 
conditions sought by this press will serve 
to perpetuate and to make stronger and 
more prosperous the newspapers edited 
by Negro citizens. When that day comes 
it would be a contradiction to believe 
that there will be no Negro press, in the 
sense of a press owned and published by 
members of the Negro race. And if, in 
that day, there is nothing left to fight 
for, then the Negro race will be unique 
in the history of the world since there 
will always be something to fight for. 


I like to think that as the Negro press 
continues its growth of recent years—a 
growth that has come with its success as 
a special pleader for a cause—it will as- 
sume more and more the responsibility 
of keeping the news columns free of bias 
and editorializing. Its efforts will be di- 
rected along the lines of building honest, 
intelligent, courageous newspapers, not 
merely Negro newspapers. . . .14 


W@ THE EXISTENCE OF SEPARATE PRESS 
groups serving special interests and rep- 
resenting segmented thinking blocs was 
recognized almost three decades ago by 
the sociologist, Robert E. Park, in his 
story of the immigrant press: 


As long as there are people in this 
country who have common racial or na- 
tionalist interests, they will have papers 
to interpret events from their own pecu- 
liar point of view. So there is, in Amer- 
ica, an Irish press, a Jewish press, and a 
Negro press, not to mention others, pub- 
lished in English.*5 
Another observer, Gunnar Myrdal, 

believes that the Negro press will be 
with us even after the demise of the 
foreign-language press: 

As the educational level of the Negro 


masses rises, as those masses become less 
dissimilar in culture from other Ameri- 


14 “Need for Negro Press to Continue, Publish- 
ers Told,” Norfolk Journal and Guide, June 25, 
1949, p. 1. “Negro Press Here to Stay,” Pitts- 
burgh Courier, June 25, 1949, p. 1. 

% Park, op. cit., p. 13. 
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cans, as the isolation between the two 
groups increases under voluntary with- 
drawal on the part of the Negroes, as 
race consciousness and race solidarity 
are intensified, as the Negro protest is 
strengthened, and disseminated even 
along the lower classes—as all those 
closely interrelated processes are pro- 
ceeding, partly under the influence of 
the Negro press itself, the Negro press 
will continue to grow. With larger circu- 
lation, there will be increased possibili- 
ties of getting advertising. With a forti- 
fied economic basis, the Negro press will 
be able not only to buy better equip- 
ment but also to engage better-trained 
journalists and to organize a better na- 
tional news service. When the Negro 
press can produce a better product than 
now, it will sell even better. The Negro 
newspaper will probably remain a week- 
ly, though perhaps in some regions it 
will become possible to launch Negro 
dailies. This is the prospect we see for 
the Negro press. It will flourish and be- 
come more conspicuous when the for- 
eign-language papers die out. We are as- 
suming that American society will not 
rapidly become so thoroughly reformed 
that it will be of no importance whether 
a man is black or white. We believe that 
there is a trend in America away from 
radical discrimination. . . . All improve- 
ments will give the Negro press more 
big news and important issues to dis- 
cuss.16 


It seems reasonable to expect that 
Negro newspapers will be published in 
America for a long time to come. The 
momentum which the larger Negro pa- 
pers have gained, their growing prestige 
and know-how, their knack of appeal- 


16 Myrdal, op. cit., p. 923 ff. 
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ing to a special class as well as to an en- 
larging clientele of different races, and 
their role as special pleaders for the 
rights of minority groups (a role that 
seems without threat from any vision- 
ary millennium) —these factors point to 
continued worthy activity of Negro 
newspapers. 

Moreover, a thriving enterprise does 
not deliberately fold its tents and de- 
part. One may justifiably expect the ex- 
ercise of prudent and wise “business 
sense” on the part of Negro publishers. 
One may expect them, jealous of their 
roles as heads of profit-making organi- 
zations, to keep ever alert for new 
readers, for an expansion of their ser- 
vice markets. Such activity inevitably 
finds occasion for adjusting the news 
content and editorial appeal. Insofar as 
these newspapers are honest about serv- 
ing the “unfortunate tenth” of the pop- 
ulation; insofar as they tend to throw 
the spotlight on injustice, graft, lawless- 
ness, discrimination, inferior educa- 
tional facilities, hunger, lack of sanitary 
and healthful conditions; insofar as 
they point up the deficiencies of democ- 
racy and constitutional government, 
the mills from which they grind their 
regular news fare seem adequate for a 
long time to come. And if things be- 
come so well adjusted here, there is al- 
ways more room for expansion in 
South America, Mexico and the Carib- 
bean nations—areas that are already re- 
ceiving special attention from Negro 
newspapers. 





“Television is the result of mating radio and the motion picture right on 
your living room floor. As entertainment it carries hereditary traces of the 
legitimate theater, B movies, burlesque, carnival pitchmen, the old-time 
medicine show and a three-ring circus. In the news presentation field TV 
presents a combination of the virtues and vices of newspapers, radio, news- 
reels and grandmother's old postcard projector.” ——ALAN PRITCHARD, “How 
Much News on Television?” Nieman Reports, April 1951. 




















The Radio Newsroom: 
A Descriptive Study 


BY MITCHELL V. CHARNLEY* 


A member of the Council on Radio Journalism since its origin 
and its chairman for two years, Professor Charnley—of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota School of Journalism—presents here some 
of the findings from a study designed to give quantitative values 
to a definition of the radio newsroom. 





> WHAT ACTUALLY IS A RADIO NEWS- 
room? 

How many men does a newsroom 
employ? What are their qualifications? 
How long have they worked in news? 
In broadcasting? What are their respon- 
sibilities? 

What facilities does the newsroom 
enjoy? How much does it cost? Does its 
income pay expenses? 

What is the newsroom’s relationship 
with the local newspaper? How does 
the newsroom in the small station com- 
pare with its counterpart in the larger? 

Answers to these questions and 
others like them are necessary to a 
specific description of the radio news- 
room as it has developed in the United 
States. This report offers a set of an- 
swers taken in a study of a sample in 
the winter of 1949-1950.* 

A long questionnaire—five and a 
quarter single-spaced pages, legal size— 
was sent to 73 radio stations in Minne- 


*The study was made possible by a grant of 
funds from the Graduate School of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Advice and assistance of Dr. 
Charles E. Swanson, director of the School of 
Journalism’s Research Division, must be acknowl- 
edged, together with clerical and tabular assis- 


sota, North and South Dakota, the 
northern half of Iowa and western Wis- 
consin (substantially the area served by 
the Northwest Radio News Association 
and the annual radio news short courses 
arranged by the University of Minne- 
sota School of Journalism). The ques- 
tionnaire was designed so that many 
data could be provided by check-marks 
alone. A follow-up postcard, three 
weeks after the first mailing, drew in 
some laggard respondents. 


Forty-two stations returned question- 
naires; 38 of these were usable for tabu- 
lar purposes (2 were excluded because 
they came from non-commercial sta- 
tions, 1 because the respondent went 
off the air, 1 because it was too incom- 
plete for use). The 38 all came from 
commercial AM stations. They were 
classified and divided thus: 


Group A— 250 watts 15 respondents 
Group B— 1,000 watts 6 
Group C— 5,000 watts 14 
Group D—50,000 watts 3 


Four pages of the questionnaire were 
devoted to personnel, facilities, operat- 
ing practices and station relationships; 
the remainder (Part IT) to financial op- 
erations. Because it was expected that 
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some stations would object to answering 
Part II, a separate stamped envelope 
was provided for each part; respondents 
were asked to return the two parts 
separately, anonymously or not. Thirty- 
eight provided full data in response to 
Part I, but only 14 to Part II (5 Class 
A stations, 4 Class B, 5 Class C, no 
Class D). . 

The number of responses to Part I is 
large enough to yield statistically signi- 
ficant conclusions. The responses to 
Part II, however, should be considered 
only as suggesting trends. 

The heavy emphasis American radio 
places on news appears in the fact that 
every one of the 38 reported a news 
operation, with one or more wire ser- 
vices; all but three have news directors. 
The newsroom staffs, including announ- 
cers assigned to the news budget, run 
to an average of four workers per sta- 
tion. Two-thirds of the stations report 
their news staffs “always” (5) or “usu- 
ally” (18) large enough to meet the 
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exigencies of sound news service; a 
third say the staffs are “often not large 
enough,” and one says “never.” (The 
newsrooms in this group, including one 
with 9 men, have staffs averaging about 
2% reporters-news writers, in addition 
to directors and announcers.) 

Salaries of the news directors range 
from $45 a week to $142 a week. More 
than half of the directors, and more 
than half of all newsroom workers, are 
college graduates. About half of the 
news directors report newspaper or 
other previous news experience of two 
years or more. The other half came into 
radio either with university journalism 
training only, or in other than news 
capacities—as publicity men, announ- 
cers, singers, actors. 

Further detail on staff and personnel 
will be found in Tables 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

All stations have at least one wire 
service; the 24 that report one service 
only have either UP or AP radio wire. 
Twelve stations report two, three or 


TABLE | 





Has he additional station title 
or responsibility? 


Has the station a 
news director? 





Special 


No None Events Other 





Group A (250 watts) 
Group B (1,000 watts) 
Group C (5,000 watts) 
Group D (50,000 watts) 





2 8 
0 3 
5 = 
1 0 





TABLE 2 





News director has been 
with station (in years) 





in this position (years) 
News director has been 


News experience previous to 
this position (years) 








Less 
than3 3to 5 


6 or 
more 





Less 6 or 
than3 3to5S more 


than 3 3to5 more 


ssaT 6 or Median 








7 a 8 
5 0 5 
3 7 3 
1 1 1 





10 
1 
5 
0 
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TABLE 3 


Size, Duties and Experience of Staffs Assigned to Newsrooms 
(News directors excluded) 





Group A Group B Group C Group D 





SIZE* 
1 or 2 workers 
3 to 5 workers 
6 or more workers 





JOB DESCRIPTIONS 
Reporter-news writer 
Newscaster 


Newscaster and staff announcer 
Reporter, news writer, newscaster 
Reporter, news writer, staff announcer 
Newswriter, newscaster, staff announcer 


ocoonmorna 





NEWS EXPERIENCE 
Less than 3 years 
3 to 5 years 
6 or more years 





RADIO EXPERIENCE 
Less than 3 years 


6 or more years 





*Includes both fulltime and part-time workers. 


TABLE 4 
Educational Background of Radio Newsroom Staffs 





Group A Group B Group C Group D 





NEWS DIRECTORS 
High school graduation only 
College or university 

Less than 2 years 
More than 2 years 
Graduation 





OTHER STAFF MEMBERS 
High school graduation only 
College or university 

Less than 2 years 
More than 2 years 
Graduation 
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four wires; two have five; some have 
other facilities such as the Western 
Union sports tape. In 11 of the 14 sta- 
tions with more than one wire service, 
at least one is a newspaper wire. 

Though only 5 of these stations are 
owned in whole by local newspapers 
and 3 in part (one is owned by a non- 
local paper), 14 report that they get 
“some” local news from the local paper 
and 2 “all.” Ten provide local news to 
the local paper, and one reports sadly 
that “the local paper monitors our 
shows.” Twenty-four say their relations 
with the local press are “friendly,” 12 
“unfriendly.” 

Twenty-six of the newsrooms use one 
or two local reporters; 5 use three, and 
2 “more than three.” Five have no local 
reporters. The 50,000-watt station re- 
porting a staff of 10—“all of our men 
except one, a reporter, are combination 
writers-reporters-newscasters” — uses 
only three men on local reporting. 

About a third of the stations use 
“stringers” (non-local correspondents). 
Most of the 14 thus emphasizing re- 
gional coverage report 5 to 16 corres- 
pondents. It is perhaps significant that 
the 3 with the largest numbers (125, 65 
and 44) are in Iowa, where there is in- 
tense regional newspaper coverage as 
added competition, and that the fourth 
(it has 40) is in Minnesota just north 
of the Iowa border. 

Six of these stations pay correspon- 
dents by the story; 3 by salary or salary 
plus bonus; 1 by the word; one by air 
credit; and 3 “otherwise.” 

Seven of the 38 stations have un- 
alterable rules forbidding newscasters to 
read the commercials accompanying 
their news shows; two (both 250-watt- 
ers) always have newscasters do so. 
The others report using both practices. 

Table 5 offers further details on 
newsroom operations and relationships. 
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Three “open-end” questions, asked at 
the conclusion of Part I of the ques- 
tionnaire, seek value-judgments about 
newsroom operations. The answers re- 
semble a shotgun pattern at long range; 
but a few points of concentration 
emerge. 

In response to a request for descrip- 
tion of “the toughest problem you face 
in your news operation,” 14 stations— 
12 of them in Groups A and B—offer 
“adequate coverage of local and region- 
al news.” Six mention “lack of person- 
nel and/or money.” No other points are 
emphasized. 

But the need for more personnel and 
more money is stressed by 18 stations in 
answering this question: “What do you 
need most to improve what you're do- 
ing?” 

Asked to cite “evidence to show that 
your news operation is succeeding,” 17 
failed to answer. Fourteen cited favor- 
able Hooper or Condon surveys. Three 
mentioned “general public goodwill,” 
and 3 “contented sponsors.” 


> EIGHT OF THE 14 STATIONS RESPOND- 
ing to Part II show a favorable balance 
on news operations—in a range from 
$62 to $1,421 a week. The other 6 are 
down from $30 to $303 a week. Gross 
gain for the 14 newsrooms is $2,136 a 
week—an average, if such a figure 
means anything, of $152.57 a week to 
cover fixed charges and provide a profit. 


The 8 stations showing a gain spend 
money at the average rate of $312 a 
week, and take in $670; the other 6 
spend $258 a week and take in $137. 
But the station that spends most and 
takes in most (Number 25 in Table 6) 
shows a gross gain of 235 percent over 
expense; and the two at the bottom in 
expense (Numbers 5 and 3) show gross 
gains of 300 percent. 


The station with lowest expense 
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TABLE 5 
Data on News Operations and Relationships 





Group A Group BGroup C Group D 





Responsibility and authority for news operations rest on: 
News director solely 
Station manager 
News director and station manager 
News director and program manager 





Newspaper ownership of stations in sample: 
Station owned in full by local newspaper 
Station owned more than half by local newspaper 
Station owned less than half by local newspaper. . 
Station owned by non-local newspaper 
Station owned entirely by non-newspaper interests 





Station gets from a local newspaper: 
All its local news 





Station provides to a local newspaper: 
Some local news 
No local news 





Station’s relations with local newspaper are: 
Friendly 
Unfriendly 
“Both—two local papers” 








Number of reporters used to cover local news: 








Do newscasters read commercials accompanying their 
own news shows? 


Sometimes 





*One station says, “The local paper monitors our news shows.” 
**One station reports that four reporters on the local newspaper gather its news. 
***Number of correspondents: A—S, 16, 18; B—40; C—2, 3, 5, 6, 6, 10, 10, 44, 125; D—65. 
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(Number 5) is owned by a newspaper, 
charges only $10 a week to salaries for 
the newsroom, and gets all its local 
news from the newspaper; and Station 
Number 3 is in “unfriendly” competi- 
tion with the local daily and has no 
truck with it. 

The largest single expense for the 14 
stations is for salaries—$992 for news 
directors in 13 stations; $514 for ad- 
ditional writers, editors and reporters in 
6 stations; $323 for news announcers 
charged to the newsrooms in 3 stations 
(Total, $1,829). In addition, 5 stations 
spend $428 a week for “specialists” (3 
for sports directors, 4 for women’s edi- 
tors, 2 for farm news editors). 

Second largest expense is for wire 
service—a total of $1,135, ranging from 
$20 a week in 2 stations to highs of 
$100, $125 and $278. Median is $60 
a week. 

The only other expenses that (for 14 
stations) total more than $100 a week 
are $169 for “telephone service charge- 
able to news” and $113 for compensa- 
tion to correspondents. Table 6 reports 
these and other financial data for the 14 
stations. 

Many of the conclusions suggested 
by these data are hardly news to stu- 
dents of radio journalism. It is not news 
that most stations maintain a wire ser- 
vice, or that most have at least a nom- 
inal news director. 

But one generalization grows clearly 
from the findings of the study: That the 
stronger stations in terms of power are 
the stations, on the whole, that devote 
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most effort—in personnel, in money, in 
understanding —to news operations. 
Table 1 shows that Groups C and D are 
most inclined to make their news direc- 
tors exactly that, and Table 5 that these 
same stations agree with the dictum of 
the National Association of Radio 
News Directors that “the news director 
should have complete supervision over 
reporting, writing, editing and broad- 
casting the news.” Table 2 shows more 
stability in the Group C and D direc- 
tors, and greater previous news exper- 
ience; Tables 3 and 4 show greater news 
experience and more advanced educa- 
tion in the same groups. 

Table 6 shows higher salaries and 
higher total expenditures in Group C, 
as well as higher income. Were like 
figures available for Group D news- 
rooms, it is certain that the showing 
would be emphasized. 

Educators cannot help noting (Table 
4) that 20 of 34 news directors are col- 
lege graduates, as well as 48 of 92 other 
newsroom employees. All except four 
of the directors and 18 of the other em- 
ployees have at least some college or 
university experience. And the propor- 
tion of college-trained workers is higher 
in the larger stations than in the small- 
er. A permissible inference is that the 
value of college training as preparation 
for radio newsroom work is generally 
recognized. 

It is to be hoped that further studies 
in this field may be conducted, so that 
areliable bedy of data may grow into a 
genuine guide to practice. 





“In these days when—if we are to take most of our press literally—we 
live in the shadow of H-bombs and nerve gases, one safeguard we may 
firmly insist upon; namely, that our communications channels be free from 
hysteria; that their contents be such as to maximize the reasonableness of 
our minds. Reasonableness, I would suppose, is the scientist's universal 
creed and obligation.”—-DaLLas W. SMYTHE, University of Illinois, “A 
National Policy on Television?” in Public Opinion Quarterly, Fall 1950. 
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The Case of General Yamashita: 
A Study of Suppression 


BY TED PETERSON 
AND JAY W. JENSEN 


What happens when a publisher brings out a book criticizing the 
Army’s policies in dealing with a defeated enemy is told here by 
two members of the University of Illinois journalism faculty. 
The implications are obvious for those who wish to promote the 
free flow of ideas so essential to democracy. 





4 EARLY ON A FEBRUARY MORNING IN 
1946, in a town south of Manila, the 
U. S. Army hanged Tomoyuki Yama- 
shita, the “Tiger of Malaya” and the 
conqueror of Singapore, as a war crim- 


inal. Capt. A. Frank Reel, who had 
helped defend Yamashita, believed that 
the Japanese general had been tried and 
executed unjustly. He wrote a book pre- 
senting his own and the general’s side 
of the case.* 


Whether or not General Yamashita 
was justly hanged—whether or not our 
traditional legal principles governed his 
trial by a military commission of five 
U. S. generals—are questions for jur- 
ists ultimately to decide. Reel, within 
his rights as an American citizen, made 
his own decision. Presumably it was 
based on his background as a graduate 
of Harvard Law School and as a mem- 
ber of the bar of Massachusetts, Wis- 
consin, New York and the United 
States Supreme Court. However right 
or wrong his decision, the fortunes of 
Reel’s The Case of General Yamashita 
have important implications for every- 


1 Frank Reel, The Case of General Yamashita 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949). 


one concerned with the free communi- 
cation of information and ideas. 

If nothing else, the publishing history 
of Reel’s book illustrates the difficulty 
of spreading a minority viewpoint, 
however relevant such viewpoint might 
be to the maintenance of civil liberties. 
Several commercial publishers rejected 
the manuscript, perhaps more for eco- 
nomic reasons than because they dis- 
agreed with its contents; and even after 
the book was published on a non-profit 
basis by the University of Chicago 
Press, it met with what can only be de- 
scribed as the utmost public apathy. 

But of foremost importance, General 
MacArthur’s headquarters was able to 
suppress the book in Japan with neither 
Congress nor the President apparently 
expressing the slightest interest in this 
suppression. From the general distinter- 
est following Yamashita’s trial and 
Reel’s book about it, one can draw two 
disquieting conclusions: 


1. The military not only has the 
power to try defeated enemies accord- 
ing to its own procedures and subject to 
no outside judicial review, but it also is 
able to stifle any questioning of its pro- 
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cedures and verdict in the territories 
under its jurisdiction. 

2. A logical extension of this is that 
our principle of freedom of the press, 
which we profess to prize so highly, is 
not for export. 

The story of General Yamashita, as 
far as we are concerned, began in the 
early days of September 1945, when he 
climbed down from the mountains of 
northern Luzon to surrender his sword 
to the Americans. Without delay Gen- 
eral MacArthur, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, ordered him tried as a war 
criminal. The charge was that he had 
“unlawfully disregarded and failed to 
discharge his duty as commander to 
control the operations of the members 
of his command, permitting them to 
commit brutal atrocities . . . and 
thereby violated the Laws of War.” 

Atrocities had occurred in the Phil- 
ippines, and the Army recorded them 
in its specifications to the charge: 
“Mistreating and killing without cause 
or trial more than 25,000 men, women, 
and children . . .”; “mistreating and 
killing, by burning, bayoneting or 
shooting without cause or trial, 141 
prisoners of war of the United States 
forces . . .”; and so on with monoto- 
nous repetition. In all, some 60,000 
Filipinos and Americans had suffered 
and died by Japanese atrocities during 
Yamashita’s 11-month command of the 
Philippines. 

The defense did not deny that the 
Japanese had committed atrocities. It 
did object—as Justice Wiley Rutledge 
of the Supreme Court was to object 
later—to the new principle which the 
charge created: That a commander is a 
criminal if his men violate the Laws of 
War whether or not he ordered the vio- 

* Brig. Gen. Courtney , The Case of 
General Yamashita: A Memorandum (Gen. Hq. 


Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, Govt. 
Section, Nov. 23, 1949), pp. 5-6. 
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lations, whether or not he even knew 
of them, whether or not he was able to 
prevent them if he knew of them. Reel 
also complained that the defense was 
hindered in its efforts by the commis- 
sion, that the prosecution introduced 
many specific offenses so late that the 
defense was almost physically unable to 
answer them, that the military commis- 
sion was inclined to favor the views of 
its appointing authority, General Mac- 
Arthur. 


@ DURING THE TRIAL, THE MILITARY 
commission heard the prosecution 
prove the list of Japanese atrocities, 
then contend that General Yamashita 
was responsible for them because he 
was technically in command of the 
area in which they had been commit- 
ted. Scarcely a week after the start of 
the trial, General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters dispatched a radiogram to its 
representative in Manila. “General 
MacArthur was ‘disturbed,’ said the 
wire, at ‘reports of possible continu- 
ance’ in the Yamashita case; General 
MacArthur ‘doubted’ the ‘need of de- 
fense for more time’; General Mac- 
Arthur ‘urged’ haste.”* How much this 
radiogram had to do with the conduct 
of the trial is a matter of conjecture. In 
any event, the commission ended the 
trial a little more than a month after it 
began. The commission delivered its 
verdict on a date of dramatic signifi- 
cance—the anniversary of Pearl Har- 
bor. General Yamashita was found 
guilty as charged; he was sentenced to 
be hanged. 

Despite Army opposition, the de- 
fense appealed to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. The court, less than two months 
later, refused to accept jurisdiction. 
Chief Justice Stone delivered the ma- 
jority opinion: 


* Reel, op. cit., p. 85. 
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We cannot say that the commission, 
in admitting evidence to which objection 
is now made, violated any act of Con- 
gress, treaty or military command defin- 
ing the commission’s authority. . . . We 
hold that the commission’s ruling on evi- 
dence and on the mode of conducting 
these proceedings . . . are not review- 
able by the courts, but only by the re- 
viewing military authorities.* 

The majority was careful to point 
out that it had not passed on the fair- 
ness of the trial. But two dissenting jus- 
tices did.’ Both Justices Murphy and 
Rutledge opposed the “wide departure 
from any semblance of trial as we know 
the institution.” Justice Murphy wrote: 
“The failure of the military commis- 
sion to obey the dictates of the due 
process requirements of the Fifth 
Amendment is apparent in this case.” 


This indictment in effect permitted the 
military commission to make the crime 
whatever it willed, dependent upon its 
biased view as to petitioner’s duties and 
his disregard thereof, a practice reminis- 
cent of that pursued in certain less re- 
pected nations in recent years. 

In my opinion, such a procedure is 
unworthy of the traditions of our people 
or of the immense sacrifices that they 
have made to advance the common 
ideals of mankind. The high feelings of 
the moment doubtless will be satisfied. 
But in the sober afterglow will come the 
realization of the boundless and danger- 
ous implications of the procedure sanc- 
tioned today. .. . 

That there were brutal atrocities in- 
flicted . . . is undeniable. . . . That 
just punishment should be meted out to 
all those responsible . . . is beyond 
dispute. But these factors do not answer 
the problem in this case. They do not 
justify the abandonment of our devotion 
to justice in dealing with a fallen enemy 
commander. To conclude otherwise is to 
admit that the enemy has lost the battle 
but has destroyed our ideals.¢ 


* Whitney, op. cit., p. 35. 

Sit should be noted that the memorandum of 
SCAP’s Government Section did not include a 
transcript of the dissenting opinions; it did re- 
print the majority opinion. 

* Reel, op. cit., pp. 273 ff. 
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On review, General MacArthur ap- 
proved the trial. President Truman re- 
fused to interfere. The Army hanged 
General Yamashita. 

Convinced that justice had not been 
done in the case of General Yamashita, 
Reel wrote his book criticizing the 
handling of the trial, the verdict and 
the new principle of “command respon- 
sibility.” 

Later a number of private citizens 
and reviewers were to compliment Reel 
on the job he had done. The dean of 
the University of Denver law college 
called his book “factual, dispassionate 
and engrossing.” The assistant to the 
president of Columbia University said 
the story was so fascinating he walked 
the sidewalks with his nose buried in 
the book. W. K. Kelsey of the Detroit 
News wrote that he couldn’t under- 
stand why newspapers had not broken 
the release date on the book “because 
it’s a first-class news story.” 

But these compliments came after 
the manuscript had found a publisher. 
For about three years it had none. 
Reel himself submitted it to three trade 
publishers; and after they had all re- 
jected it, he placed it with an agent 
who offered it to approximately a doz- 
en more before deciding to send it to a 
university press. Reel said: “Practically 
all of the publishers . . . thought it 
would make an excellent book, and 
that they would like to publish it, but 
that they did not think it would be 
financially feasible.” * 

W. T. Couch, then director of the 
University of Chicago Press, which 
finally accepted the manuscript, has 
given a number of reasons for which 
publishers might have felt justified in 
rejecting it. “My guess,” said Couch, 

"Reel, letter to authors, Nov. 10, 1950. 

* W. T. Couch, “A Case History in Book Pub- 


lishing,” American Quarterly, Vol. I, No. 4 (Win- 
ter 1949). 
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“is that if all the other circumstances 
had been just as they were except that 
the opinions of Justices Murphy and 
Rutledge were lacking, the book would 
have proved impossible on account of 
the extreme unpopularity of the sub- 
ject, even for a university press.” He 
recalled that in 1945 the publisher of 
The German Talks Back was blasted in 
a front-page review in the New York 
Times Book Review for bringing out 
the book. But perhaps the greatest rea- 
son for the rejection, according to 
Couch, was the publishers’ notion that 
the public was tiring of war books and 
that Reel’s work was just another war 
book. 

In any event, the publisher would 
have risked losing money on the book. 
Even with generally favorable reviews 
—which the publisher could not have 
foreseen—the University of Chicago 
Press published the book at a financial 
loss. The publication and sale of 5,000 
copies at $4 each would have meant a 
loss of $1,800, according to Couch.® 
The Chicago Press eventually brought 
the number of copies in print to 6,500. 
But to do so, it spent an additional 
$6,000 on production and advertising. 
Part of the additional expenditures was 
paid from a special gift fund of $2,700 
“with the knowledge that it almost cer- 
tainly would not be recovered from re- 
ceipts from sales.” ?° 

Despite the publicity The Case of 
General Yamashita received, bookstores 
throughout the country were “singular- 
ly uncooperative,” according to the 
publisher; and judging from the num- 
ber and size of orders from stores in 
key cities, they “did not see fit to dis- 
play the book.” 12 


® Ibid. 

Leaflet, University of Chicago Press, Feb. 3, 
1950, pp. 1-2. 

Fred Wieck, letter to F. S. Siebert, March 
13, 1950. 
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@ THE INCIDENT INVOLVING THE ISSUE 
of freedom of the press might never 
have occurred had not the Chicago 
Press, as part of its promotional cam- 
paign, distributed 1,000 free copies of 
the book here and in Japan. Copies 
were sent to 15 or 16 publishers and 
other prominent persons in Japan. Late 
in September 1949 Couch received a 
letter from Toshio Aiyima, director of 
the Hosei University Press, who said 
his press was interested in translating 
the book and publishing it in Japan. 

On October 7 Couch learned the re- 
action of occupation authorities to the 
appearance of the book in Japan. The 
Chicago Tribune on that date carried a 
two-paragraph story: 

TOKYO, Oct. 6—Acting on advice 
from the headquarters press unit, head- 
ed by Maj. Daniel Imboden, all Japa- 
nese newspapers except one have re- 
frained from mentioning a new Ameri- 
can book criticizing the war crimes trial 
of General Tomoyuki Yamashita. The 
advice was issued to all newspapers aft- 
er an item about the book had appeared 
in Tokyo Shimbun, an evening news- 
paper... . 

Meanwhile Couch had received an- 
other letter from Aiyima saying he 
would have to withdraw his offer to 
publish the book although “to my re- 
gret I am unable to explain the reason 
why.” The reason of course was obvi- 
ous. 

The official Army version of what 
had happened is that the Japanese di- 
rector “determined after informal con- 
sultation with Major D. C. Imboden 

. that it would be inadvisable” to 

publish the book and therefore “filed 
no formal request.” The Army report 
added: “Should any such request be re- 
ceived, however, it would be disap- 
proved both because of the textual na- 
ture of the book and the inflammatory 
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advertising material publicly circulated 
by the publishers to stimulate sales.” ** 

But this official version did not ap- 
pear until late November. At first the 
Army apparently denied any suppres- 
sion. In the Chicago Sun-Times for Oc- 
tober 23, 1949 Allen Raymond wrote 
from Tokyo: 

Because of the official policy of no 
censorship, Maj. ~aniel C. Imboden, 
MacArthur’s adviser to the Japanese 
press, and Don Brown, the civilian who 
rules on what books may or may not be 
published here, were forced to deny to 
this correspondent that any bar on the 
Yamashita book exists. Imboden also 
denied instructing the editors of Japa- 
nese newspapers not to mention it. 

But editors of the principal Tokyo 
newspapers . . are under the im- 
pression that there were orders not to 
mention the volume. 

The president of Hosei University and 
the director of the Japanese University’s 
Press are also, strangely enough, labor- 
ing under the impression that they were 
told directly by Imboden that the book 
must not be published. 

The single Tokyo newspaper that had 
carried a review of Reel’s book, ac- 
cording to Raymond, had scarcely ap- 
peared on the streets before the editor- 
in-chief and his executive director were 
summoned to Imboden’s office and 
were “roundly lectured on the impro- 
priety of mentioning such a volume.” 

No Japanese newspaper printed the 
brief announcements of the book’s pub- 
lication offered Japanese clients by the 
Associated Press and United Press, 
Raymond wrote. He added that Japa- 
nese editors who offend occupation 
forces by printing material which a mil- 
itary commission thinks prejudicial to 
the occupation are jailed. 

Keyes Beach of the Chicago Daily 
News foreign service pointed out that 
while no official censorship exists in 
Japan, the Occupation did have a press 


#2 Whitney, op. cit., p. 1. 
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code “designed to cover anything the 
Occupation wants it to cover” and that 
a half-dozen Japanese editors had been 
sentenced to prison by military courts 
at various times for violation of the 
code.** 

In the United States the University 
of Chicago Press continued to adver- 
tise the book by newspaper and direct 
mail advertisements. Ever since the 
September 9 publication date, Couch 
had been trying to get the widest pos- 
sible hearing for The Case of General 
Yamashita. On September 14 he wrote 
to Arthur H. Sulzberger of the New 
York Times complaining that the book 
had not been reviewed but merely list- 
ed among books received. Because of 
its tremendous prestige, the Times had 
a special responsibility in discussing the 
Yamashita case, he said; moreover, it 
was his recollection that Robert Trum- 
bull of the Times was among the 12 
newspapermen covering the trial who 
believed the general not guilty. 

On October 14 Couch wrote Charles 
Merz of the Times that he was troubled 
by the paper’s silence in its news and 
editorial columns about “the suppres- 
sion of freedom of press in Japan by 
General MacArthur.” Merz’s reply, 
dated October 17, had this to say about 
press censorship in Japan: 


Contrary to the opinion you express, 
I believe that close examination of our 
news columns would demonstrate that 
we have published a good many dis- 
patches from Japan dealing with this 
subject. We have not taken up the sub- 


ject editorially for the simple reason 
that an occupied enemy country such as 
Japan is in a somewhat special position. 
Our army there is exceedingly small and 
we feel that until a treaty of peace is 
signed, General MacArthur is entitled 
to take what he deems necessary precau- 
tions in the circumstances. . . . Surely 
the military occupation of an ex-enemy 


18 Chicago Daily News, Dec. 28, 1949. 
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country during the period immediately 

following the surrender of a hostile gov- 

ernment and a hostile army represents a 

situation in which military considera- 

tions are entitled to some respect. 

Replying at once, Couch pointed out 
to Merz that four years had passed 
since the surrender, yet General Mac- 
Arthur was still maintaining “an iron 
curtain between the Japanese people 
and information of vital concern to 
them.” 

I do not know anything more repre- 
hensible than for a person in a position 
of high authority to use his authority to 
prevent the publication of material criti- 
cizing his own actions. I am sure the 
New York Times would not be willing 
to defend this sort of conduct, but in be- 
ing silent the Times is slipping into 
something worse than defense.14 
To this letter Couch got no reply. 

But he persistently wrote Merz again 
on November 9 that he believed the 
Times had not done its duty in cover- 
ing the Japanese occupation. He em- 
phasized that he was not merely trying 
to get publicity for a book he had pub- 
lished but that he considered the issues 
involved of first importance. Merz re- 
plied, on November 11, that he had not 
answered the October 24 letter because 
there seemed nothing he could add to 
his earlier reply, that the question 
Couch had raised had been discussed 
with his colleagues and that the poli- 
cies of the American occupation forces 
in Japan would continue to be the sub- 
ject of their close interest and attention. 


@ MEANWHILE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Chicago Press had sent an open letter, 
over Couch’s signature, to all members 
of the Senate, some of whom had earli- 
er been sent copies of The Case of 
General Yamashita. Wrote Couch: 


I believe that the Senate will be inter- 
ested in the question whether it is now 


14 Couch, letter to Charles Merz, Oct. 24, 1949. 
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the policy of the United States to per- 
mit any of its agencies to conduct trials 
and executions of subjects of other 
countries by whatever methods the 
agency in question may deem appropri- 
ate. 


After telling why Japanese publishers 
had dropped the idea of publishing the 
book, Couch asked: “Is it the consid- 
ered course of the Senate while sup- 
porting freedom of press in the United 
States to permit United States govern- 
ment agencies to suppress it else- 
where?” 


The response to this letter from Sen- 
ator Lester C. Hunt of Wyoming was, 
if not encouraging, at least illuminat- 
ing: 

The University of Chicago Press, 
yourself, or any other individual in the 
United States has, under our Constitu- 
tion and our way of life, the right to 
interest themselves in any matter with 
reference to the Government of the 
United States. That is the way it should 
be and we hope always will be. How- 
ever, those individuals who take it upon 
themselves to criticize the actions of our 
Government on any matter in which 
they may not be thoroughly informed, 
and especially on matters of foreign re- 
lations, when we have most competent 
personnel trained and qualified for the 
work they are doing may, by their ac- 
tivities, make proper administration of 
our affairs in foreign countries extreme- 
ly difficult for those charged with that 
responsibility. . . . 

The thought I am attempting to get 
over to you is that you should give care- 
ful consideration to the fact that you 

»may be, through your activities, inter- 
fering with our authorities in Japan. 

Frankly my reaction to your open 
letter is, to say with all kindness that it 
might be better for you to mind your 
own business.?5 


Senator Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma 
also replied to Couch. His main com- 
ment was that the United States would 
not now dare to enter another war and 


4% Hunt, letter to W. T. Couch, Oct. 14, 1949. 
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lose it, because “every person who 
takes any part whatever in such a con- 
flict will be liquidated as we liquidated 
so many in Germany and Japan.” He 
added that he would like to see a copy 
of the book.?* 

Although the great New York news- 
papers were all but silent, although gov- 
ernment officials appear not to have 
commented publicly on the case, the 
nation’s press gave fairly wide publicity 
to the book, both when it was first pub- 
lished and after its suppression in Ja- 
pan. Newspapers and magazines treated 
the book in reviews, feature stories, 
editorials and straight news stories, to- 
talling some 40 column yards. Radio 
gave it more than three hours’ time on 
programs ranging from the University 
of Chicago Round Table to the Mary 
Margaret McBride show. 

The Chicago Tribune seems to have 
been the most energetic of all newspa- 
pers in informing the public of the 
suppression of the book in Japan. The 
Tribune Press Service’s two-paragraph 
story about the ban, which the Tribune 
ran October 7, appears to have been 
the first to be published in the United 
States. 

The Tribune’s news break was fol- 
lowed by a number of longer stories, 
both by the Tribune’s own staff and the 
Associated Press, about the ban itself; 
about Couch’s open letter to the Sen- 
ate; about the reaction of occupation 
officials and the Japanese to the ap- 
pearance of the book in Japan; and 
about General Courtney Whitney’s 82- 
page memorandum stating the Army’s 
position in the case. 

Editorially the Tribune opposed the 
ban. “Censorship of this kind is incon- 
sistent with the military government's 
announced intention to help the Japa- 


1¢ Thomas, letter to W. T. Couch, Oct. 11, 1949. 
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nese people learn how to govern them- 
selves,” the Tribune argued. “American 
political institutions and ideas are be- 
ing held up to them as models. There- 
fore, they ought to be permitted to 
know that under our system it is per- 
missible to criticize any and all actions 
of the government, including, of course, 
those of military authorities.” 


Editorials: against the ban also ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
on December 4, in Editor & Publisher 
on October 22 and in the Omaha 
World-Herald, which on October 27 re- 
printed the Tribune editorial. 


The Post-Dispatch felt that General 
MacArthur’s headquarters should have 
used Reel’s book “as a demonstration 
of a free press at work in the United 
States—and in Japan.” What was an 
embarrassment might have been turned 
into “a score for freedom and the dem- 
ocratic method.” 


According to the Editor & Publisher 
editorial, “it may be good military 
practice to keep the press of a defeated 
nation from criticizing the occupation 
authorities of the conquering nation,” 
but the “arbitrary action” of General 
MacArthur’s headquarters four years 
after the war’s end “won’t help us or 
the Japanese in establishing a free 
press, or any respect of friendship be- 
tween us. Maybe that’s not what we 
want after all.” 


In short, at least a segment of the 
press was alert in its role of watchdog 
over civil liberties. Its contribution was 
summed up as follows by Fred Wieck, 
associate editor of the University of 
Chicago Press: “It was first of all the 
newspapermen who recognized the im- 
portance of the book and who contin- 
ued to call attention of the public to the 
book and its astounding suppression in 
Japan, even after it must have become 
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clear to them that they were fighting a 
losing battle.” 2" 


@ DESPITE THE NEWS STORIES AND 
editorials in the United States press, the 
censorship remained in force. The 
Army officially explained its position in 
a memorandum dated November 22, 
1949 and written “for the record” by 
General Whitney, then chief of the gov- 
ernment section of the occupation 
forces in Japan. The memorandum be- 
gan by condemning Reel’s book as “an 
attack upon our American system of 
jurisprudence—indeed, . upon our 
American system” and as “an almost 
hysterical endeavor to propagate the 
minority viewpoint.”* Although it was 
devoted almost entirely to the legal as- 
pects of Reel’s charges, parts of it re- 
late directly to the banning of the book 
in Japan. The sections dealing with the 
Army attitude toward freedom of ex- 
pression are so instructive that they 
merit extensive quotation: 


Highly questionable as much that the 
author has said may be, his right to say 
it is not here in issue. What is in issue is 
the translation of his book in the Japa- 
nese language and its dissemination 
among the Japanese people. The inter- 
est of the United State in the security of 
the American forces occupying the 
country render it so. To protect that in- 
terest and preserve that security it is es- 
sential to guard against inflammatory 
material designed to arouse irresponsi- 
ble Japanese elements into active oppo- 
sition. The book contains just such in- 
flammatory material in its biased and 
shameless distortion and suppression of 
the facts in the effort to secure Yama- 
shita’s vindication in the minds of its 
readers. The common sense of the great 
majority of the Japanese people would 
reject the false concept it is intended to 
propagate as they have witnessed at first 
hand the spiritual qualities of the Amer- 
ican soldier and the moral strength and 


™ Fred Wieck, op. cit. 
18 Whitney, op. cit., p. 1. 
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righteousness of American justice. But 
it is of the irresponsible elements and 
opposition minorities with which we 
must concern ourselves. The trial of 
Yamashita and entire detail of the legal 
proceedings leading to his execution 
were widely carried at the time in the 
Japanese press without the slightest re- 
striction—hence there is no mere ques- 
tion of censorship involved. Far more 
than that is involved: the question of 
American prestige, American dignity, 
and American security. . 

Together with the advertising mate- 
rial of the publisher, the book is calcu- 
lated to arouse in the minds of the Jap- 
anese doubt as to the moral standards 
of the American people and to impugn 
the integrity of the judicial process lead- 
ing to judgments rendered in the trials 
for war crimes. The best that can be 
said for this effort to propagate among 
the Japanese people the false concept 
that Yamashita was denied the protec- 
tion of elementary justice is that it is 
based upon a profit motive—the worst, 
that it is intended seriously to impair 
the American position in the Orient. 
Regardless, the end result would be the 
same. Passions of irresponsible elements 
would be aroused, minorities already in 
opposition would be strengthened, and 
American lives might well be the for- 
feit.1° 


Looking back on the fortunes of The 
Case of General Yamashita, one may 
readily be disturbed by their ominous 
implications for the free flow of ideas, 
without which democracy cannot suc- 
cessfully function. Not only was the 
free flow of ideas obstructed by the 
Army’s arbitrary suppression of the 
book, but neither the public nor its 
elected representatives displayed any 
apparent interest in the problems raised. 

One discouraging, though not star- 
tling, implication is that the commer- 
cial value of a viewpoint takes prece- 
dence over the importance of that view- 
point to the free flow of ideas. Here 
was a book which more than a dozen 
publishers thought should be pub- 


19 Ibid., pp. 21-22. Authors’ italics. 
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lished, yet they all rejected it as not 
“financially feasible.” But even more 
discouraging, once the book found a 
publisher who put freedom of informa- 
tion and ideas above commercial gain, 
it met with official suppression and dis- 
astrous public disdain. 

Time will tell whether the suppres- 
sion of the book in Japan has contrib- 
uted to deterioration of our traditional 
principles of judicial procedure and of 
freedom of expression. But the uncon- 
cern of the President, Congress, book- 
sellers and the public about the arbi- 
trary action of General MacArthur's 
headquarters has immediately alarming 
implications. It seems to support a dan- 
gerous principle of absolute authority 
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of the military in areas under its con- 
trol. Moreover, it strongly implies that 
freedom of the press is merely an ex- 
clusive principle “for Americans only.” 

But a hopeful side to the whole affair 
is the significant role played by a uni- 
versity press in getting an unpalatable 
viewpoint into the market place of 
ideas. Especially reassuring is the ag- 
gressiveness of W. T. Couch, former 
director of the University of Chicago 
Press, who persistently fought sup- 
pression and indifference long after 
yielding would have been the conveni- 
ent course. Freedom of expression may 
often be endangered; so long as men 
like W. T. Couch champion it, its cause 
can never be wholly lost. 





“Freedom means a newspaper's right to be itself, to dress its news and 
editorial columns as it pleases, and to take its chances in the competition 
of the markei place for public approval and support with other journals in 
the community. . . . 

“Freedom of the press means that a newspaper has the complete and in- 
alienable right to be absolutely and enthusiastically wrong—repeatedly, 
vehemently and without reserve, good manners or discretion—and that our 
Government shall not have the power to warn, or threaten, or compulsorily 
correct, or punish, or even coerce by suggestion or by the slightest or sub- 
tlest means. 

“The Government may and does release its own information, and indi- 
viduals in Government may reply to criticism. But once such material 
leaves Government hands it must take its chances with other copy in the 
newspaper office. . 

“The most abominable newspaper where freedom of the press prevails 
is an enormous improvement over the best government-controlled news- 
paper in the total state. Better a free press with margins of error broad as 
an eight-columr. banner headline, even with techniques we condemn perpe- 
trated by some of them to the great anguish of most of us, than a press that 
in any degree is directed, harassed, influenced, constricted or inspired by 
any source other than its reporters, editors and publishers, who, in turn, 
get their cue from the people. . . . 

“Under this Administration there will be no implied, no disguised, no 
direct and no indirect censorship of the American newspaper. There will be 
no such censorship even if the tiny group of malcontents who traduce your 
Government from day to day were to increase and intensify their output 
twenty fold. . . ._—From an address by Attorney General J. Howarp 
McGraTH to the Boston Press Club, March 8, 1951. 














Severance Pay and the 
American Newspaper Guild 


BY SAM ROSEN* 


More than any other union, the Guild has made severance pay a 
permanent fixture in its jurisdiction. This is due largely to spe- 
cial conditions in the newspaper industry. The causes and effects 
are described by Mr. Rosen, who is assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Wyoming. 





¥> THE SUCCESS OF THE AMERICAN 
Newspaper Guild in bargaining for sev- 
erance pay has recently attracted the 
interest of other trade unions. Dismis- 
sal compensation was fairly common in 
foreign countries as far back as the 
20s? and has also had a reasonably 
long history in the United States,? but 


*The author wishes to acknowledge his indebt- 
edness to Professor John T. Dunlop of Harvard 
and Miss Eva Jollos, secretary of the American 
Newspaper Guild’s contracts committee, for many 
valuable suggestions, although the views ex- 
pressed are the author’s alone. 

1 Journalists’ unions in Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, Rumania, Switzerland and New South 
Wales rated severance pay plans into their 
contracts with publishers. If the editorial policy 
of an Austrian newspaper changed, any 
whose personal convictions obliged him to resign 
was contractually entitled to severance pay. See 
International Labour Office, Conditions of Work 
and Life of Journalists, Series L, No. 2 (Geneva, 
1928), 80-88; Industrial and Labour Information, 
March 19, 1934, 412-14. 

2In December 1918 Professor E. A. Ross pro- 
posed a legal dismissal wage before the American 
Association of Labor Legislation (Elizabeth Pas- 
chal, “The Worker’s Equity in His Job,” Ameri- 
can Federationist, February, 1935, 149). Some 
clothing workers’ agreements beginning in the 
20s contained severance pay provisions. See Ever- 
ett D. Hawkins, Dismissal Compensation (Prince- 
ton, 1940), 152. But it was the depression of the 
early ’30s that aroused widespread interest in sev- 
erance pay as a means of softening the impact of 

lo . 


nies in the United States, by unions here and 
abroad, and in more than 60 countries. [bid., 298. 
Hawkins discusses company and legislated as well 
as union severance plans. 


the Guild, more than any other union, 
has made severance pay a permanent 
fixture in its jurisdiction. This unique 
status can be attributed to the follow- 
ing special features of the newspaper 
industry as they relate to the Guild’s 
jurisdiction: 

1. Consolidations among daily news- 

papers. 
2. Labor as a fixed cost. 


EMERGENCE OF SEVERANCE PAY IN THE 
NEWSPAPER INDUSTRY 

The American Newspaper Guild was 
Officially established in 1933 and has 
proved to be one of the few successful 
white-collar unions of the many organ- 
ized during the NIRA days. Its jurisdic- 
tion encompasses all newspaper and 
news service employees except those in 
the mechanical trades, truck drivers 
and newsboys. By 1949 it had approxi- 
mately 24,000 members, concentrated 
on the metropolitan dailies, the major 
wire services and large news maga- 
zines. In addition to its pioneer efforts 
in the field of severance pay, the Guild 
has been a leader* in obtaining paid 


* Twentieth Century Fund, How Collective Bar- 
gaining Works (New York, 1945), 85. 
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vacations and strong protective struck- 
work clauses.* 

Almost from its inception, the Guild 
had demanded severance pay. The New 
York local (organized several months 
before the international) drew up a 
number of demands at its first meeting 
to present before the NIRA at hearings 
on a proposed Newspaper Code, in- 
cluding graded dismissal bonuses begin- 
ning after three years of service.® At 
its first annual convention (1934) the 
Guild adopted a bargaining program in 
which a salient feature was graded dis- 
missal notices and bonuses based on 
length of service.* According to Guild 
leaders, their severance pay policy was 
“borrowed bodily” from foreign jour- 
nalists’ unions.* The adoption of this 
policy, however, seems to have resulted 
from the special features of the indus- 
try alluded to above. 

First, newspaper personnel were sub- 
ject to dismissals as a result of the sus- 
pension of, consolidation of or re- 
trenchment on dailies. In particular, the 
rapid disappearance of competition 
among newspapers in most cities has 
made some form of severance pay al- 
most imperative for the Guild. Al- 
though newspaper circulation has 
mounted steadily, the number of news- 
papers in the United States has de- 
clined sharply during the last three dec- 
ades.* In addition, there has been a sec- 
ular rise in the number of communities 
with merely one daily newspaper. In 


*An example of such a clause is: “The Guild 
shall not be required to handle struck work com- 
ing from or going to any department in the 
Newspaper.” Guild Reporter, Nov. 9, 1945. 

5 National Labor Relations Board, Division of 
Economic Research, Collective Bargaining in the 
ee Industry, Bulletin No. 3, October 1938, 


115. 

* Ibid., 128. 

T American Newspaper Guild, 19,000 Newspa- 
permen. 

8 Report of the Smaller War Plants Corporation, 
Economic Concentration and World War II, 79th 
Congress, 2nd Session, Senate Document No. 206 
(Washington, D. C., 1946), 273. 
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1940 only 181 cities in the United 
States had competing dailies, and 88 
percent of all communities had only 
one daily or one owner for all local 
newspapers. Mergers and failures in the 
30s deprived 245 communities of 
choosing between two or more newspa- 
pers. And of the 104 largest cities, 7 
were one-paper communities and 13 
others had single publishers.° 

In 10 states there is no local compe- 
tition in daily newspaper publishing. 
Moreover, only 37 of the 413 cities 
which publish Sunday newspapers have 
local competition and in 22 states 
there is no competition.*° Consolida- 
tions continue today as is evidenced by 
such recent mergers as the Chicago 
Sun and Times, the Minneapolis Times 
and Star-Tribune, the Indianapolis 
News and Star, the Madison, Wis., 
Capital Times and Wisconsin State 
Journal and the New York Post and 
Bronx Home News." In general, sever- 
ance pay has been advanced by unions 
either to offset technological displace- 
ment or the unemployment arising from 
consolidations.‘? The Guild has been 


® Ibid., 274. 


% Raymond B. Nixon, “Concentration and Ab- 
senteeism in Daily Newspaper Ownership,” Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, June 1945. 

11 Symptomatic of the impact upon maaeeeges 
employment of a consolidation or 
two current cases. Eight months after the pork a 
the New York Sun to the World-Telegram, some 
30 members of the Sun’s editorial department 
were still unemployed. And when the Oakland 
Post-Enquirer suspended publication in Septeraber 
1950, about 350 employees, including 135 Guild 
members, were thrown out of work. See Editor 
and Publisher, Aug. 12, 1950 and Sept. 9, 1950. 

2 An example of severance pay resulting from 
technological displacement is provided by John 
W. McConell and Bernard P. Lampert, “Em- 
ployee Adjustment to Technological lace- 
ment: The Fifth Avenue Coach Company _ 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review, J 


conso 
157-175, for an extended 
agreement. 


result 
Hawkins, op. cit., pp. 


discussion of this 
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motivated to a great extent by the lat- 
ter consideration. 

Second among the features of the 
newspaper industry which led to the 
growth of severance pay was the record 
of sudden dismissals, in many instances 
for seemingly arbitrary or capricious 
reasons. It should be noted that em- 
ployees in the mechanical trades of 
newspapers, long represented by such 
powerful unions as the I.T.U. and 
Pressmen’s Union, were rarely subject 
to abrupt discharge. Perhaps as a con- 
sequence the printing trades unions, 
buttressed by the closed shop and 
strong seniority clauses, have not 
adopted severance pay plans with the 
avidity of the Guild. Prior to the for- 
mation of the Guild, one publisher was 
reputed to have entered his city room, 
drawn a line of demarcation and fired 
all west of the line.1* The typical case, 
however, was dismissal for economy 
which could affect all but the strongly 
established by-line writers without 
warning. 

This flexibility in employment policy 
seems to stem from the fact that, in 
large measure, the editorial sector of a 
newspaper’s labor force can be categor- 
ized as overhead cost. The number of 
pressmen employed by a newspaper is, 
of course, directly related to that pa- 
per’s circulation. Similarly for the num- 
ber of circulation men. But the number 
of reporters employed—and it is the 
reporters and other editorial department 
employees who make up the bulk of 
the Guild’s membership—apparently 
bears no clear-cut relationship to the 
product.’* Quality enters as a factor. 


13 Guild Reporter, Dec. 15, 1934. See also Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, op. cit., 116. 

1%*Total iabor costs are approximately 50 per- 
cent of total newspaper expenditures (excluding 
capital charges and rent). Wages in the mechan- 
ical departments are about 45 percent of total la- 
bor costs; wages in the business and advertising 
departments about 36 percent; wages in the edi- 
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The New York Times, for example, 
employs more reporters than other met- 
ropolitan dailies of like circulation. 
Another factor is wire service. With the 
ascendency of the great wire services, 
reliance on staff reporters is even less 
necessary. 


Severance pay provisions have not 
eliminated economy as a cause for dis- 
missal, but the additional financial bur- 
den imposed on publishers has sub- 
stantially reduced discharges for other 
than essential reasons. Severance pay 
alone, however, has not proved suffi- 
cient to counteract the tendency to lop 
off editorial employees in a tight cost 
situation. The Guild found that suc- 
cessful negotiations for a wage incraese 
were occasionally followed by dismis- 
sal notices. Consequently many Guild 
contracts bar wage increases or other 
contract gains as a cause for dismissal. 
In June 1948 fully 175 of the Guild’s 
207 contracts contained such a provi- 
sion.1> Typical clauses read: “There 
shall be no dismissal and no reduction 
in pay as a result of putting this agree- 
ment into effect.” 7° Or, “There shall be 
no discharges solely because of the 
signing of this contract or because of 
modifications in the event of annual re- 
opening.” +7 

Contributory reasons can be cited 
for the adoption and success of the 
Guild’s severance pay program. For ex- 


torial department about 19 percent. Of ail the 
non-mechanical departments, the editorial sector 
increases employment least with increased output 
(on the realistic assumption that there are no in- 
creases in bulk size or frequency of issue). See 
Twentieth Century Fund, op. cit., 35-36. 

1 American Newspaper Guild, Wages and Con- 
ditions in American Newspaper Guild Contracts 
(June 10, 1948), 15. ; 

16 “Agreement Between the Newspaper Guild of 
Boston Local No. 32 of the American Newspaper 
Guild and Boston Herald-Traveler Corp.” (April 
1947), 10. 

ele Between New York Newspaper 
tae Gals heme ae Guild 
and New York Journal-American” (March 1946), 
5. 
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ample, newspapermen generally build 
up long service records with publishers 
and can present a good argument for a 
reward upon dismissal in contrast to 
casual employment. Also, professionals 
traditionally receive some form of no- 
tice or compensation in lieu of notice 
unlike other fields of employment. But 
the underlying causes for the adoption 
of the severance pay program remain 
(1) consolidations among newspapers 
and (2) the fears of dismissals growing 
out of the fixed-cost nature of editorial 
department employment. 


Over the years a quasi-legalistic ap- 
proach to the question of severance pay 
has developed among Guildsmen. “We 
say: You have an equity in your job. 
Your value to the publisher increases 
every year you stay on the job. If he 
chooses to fire you he agrees to buy 
your equity.”7* On this theory, the 
Guild ideally demands compensation 
whatever the reason for severance— 
whether incompetency, economic rea- 
sons, resignation, retirement or death. 
Therefore, the term “dismissal pay,” 
quite common in the literature on the 
subject, has been rejected by the Guild 
and replaced by “severance pay.”?® In 
practice, however, the Guild does not 
necessarily demand severance compen- 
sation if the worker has been fired for 
just cause.?° 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF SEVERANCE 
PAY CLAUSES 


Most contractual severance pay plans 
define severance compensation as pay- 
ment of a sum of money to an em- 
ployee who, through no fault of his 
own, has been permanently discharged. 


18 American Newspai Guild, As Si 
ANG (1948), 9-10." via ' — 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, Dismissal Provi- 


sions in Union Agreements, Bulletin N 
(1945), 2. wares 


* See p. 00 of this article. 
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The amount of compensation is usually 
based on length of service, the average 
rate of pay per week or month while 
employed, and the reason for dismissal. 
As a rule, payments are made in a 
lump sum and limits are stipulated.** 


As of June 1948 the American News- 
paper Guild had signed 207 agreements 
of which 204 provided for severance 
pay.2? Even in 1938—only five years 
after the formation of the union— 
about 90 percent of all Guild contracts 
contained such clauses.”* The avowed 
goal of this union is a lump sum pay- 
ment upon termination of employment 
or upon retirement, equal to three 
weeks’ pay for each year of service at 
the highest rate of pay received by the 
employee during his period of service. 
In addition, the Guild attempts to chan- 
nel accumulated severance pay into the 
hands of the employee’s beneficiary up- 
on death. 


All Guild agreements have gradu- 
ated plans based on earnings and length 
of service. The earliest Guild contracts 
presented severance pay in the form of 
a schedule showing fixed amounts of 
pay, in terms of weeks, to a given year 
of service.** For example: 


Years of Service % 123 4 5 6 
Weeks of Pay Due 

After Indicated 

Years of Service 123 46 8 9 


Today, however, almost all the con- 
tracts state severance pay in the form 
of a uniform relation between pay and 
years of service: e. g., one week’s pay 


™1 Bureau of Labor Statistics, op. cit., 1. 

22 American Newspaper Guild, Wages and Con- 
ditions (1948), 16. Of the 204 agreements, 148 
were with daily and Sunday papers of al cir- 
culation (covering a total of 186 papers), 10 were 
with wire services and 46 with miscellaneous em- 
ployers such as radio stations and foreign lan- 
guage papers. 

8 National Labor Relations Board, op. cit., 129. 

%* See American Newspaper Guild, IEB Em- 
ployer Relations Committee, Contents of Guild 
Agreements (1939), 3. 
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for each six months of service. Table 1 
shows the maximum amount of sever- 
ance pay for which Guildsmen are eli- 
gible in the aforementioned 204 agree- 
ments: 


TABLE | 


Maximum Severance Pay in 204 ANG 
Contracts, June 1948 





Severance Pay 


Maximums Number of Contracts 





2-10 weeks 
11-15 
16-20 
21-25 
26-30 
31-35 
36-40 
41-45 
46-50 
52 
$500 
$1,000 
$3,000 
$5,000 
No limit 


on 
COWRWRWNOARAAAI~ATW 


N 
eo; v 
> 


Total 





Source: Wages and Conditions in ANG, June 
1948, 16. 


The most common maximum is 30 
weeks of pay. About 35 percent of all 
the contracts set that limit, including 
all the wire services which have agree- 
ments with the Guild. Of the 204 con- 
tracts, 16 stipulate severance pay upon 
resignation; 61 allow for severance pay 
upon retirement or else contain a pen- 
sion plan; and 134 provide for sever- 
ance pay upon death accruing to the 
beneficiary or else contain a life insur- 
ance plan.*® The rate of pay specified 
by the severance clauses varies from 
the average basic salary during the pre- 
vious 26 weeks, or the highest regular 


% American Newspaper Guild, Wages and Con- 
ditions (1948), 16. 
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pay in the previous 26 weeks, to the 
highest regular salary during service 
within the United States in the case of 
two wire services. There does not seem 
to be a standard pattern in this regard. 
For commission employees (such as 
circulation men) the rate is the highest 
salary plus average commission or 
drawing account during the previous 12 
months.?¢ 

In most of these agreements, sever- 
ance pay is withheld if the employee is 
discharged for “just and sufficient 
cause.” Justifiable causes include proof 
of gross misconduct, neglect of duty, 
gross  imsubordination, dishonesty, 
drunkenness, wilful provocation of dis- 
charge to collect severance pay and, un- 
der Guild Shop agreements,”’ failure to 
maintain good-standing membership.”* 
Some contracts contain no qualifica- 
tions whatsoever. Usually computa- 
tion of years-of-service credit of an em- 
ployee is based upon uninterrupted 
employment only. Chain newspapers, 
however, frequently give credit for em- 
ployment with any paper in the same 
chain, provided that severance pay has 
not been granted already. 

Recognition of the Guild’s success in 
bargaining for severance pay was dem- 
onstrated by several wartime disputes. 
The War Labor Board’s Newspaper 
Commission had denied an appeal by 
the Guild for a severance pay clause in 
its Brockton Enterprise contract, argu- 
ing that the WLB “has seldom ordered 
such a clause over the opposition of 
management.” *° Pointing out that most 
of its contracts contained these clauses, 
the Guild pressed for standard proce- 
dure in cases involving severance pay. 

%* American Newspaper Guild, op. cit., 83 and 
The Guild Shop is simply another name for 
the union shop. 

%U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, op. cit., 4. 


2 About 15 percent in 1945. Ibid. 
% Guild Reporter, Jan. 1, 1945. 
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The Commission finally declared offi- 
cial policy to be a ceiling of 28 weeks 
on severance pay except where a higher 
ceiling had been established by prior 
negotiations. In another case the 
NWLB ruled that severance pay could 
be awarded to employees on trade pub- 
lications since they fell within the news- 
paper publishing industry where sever- 
ance pay was the practice.** 


ADMINISTRATION OF SEVERANCE PAY 


1. What is the relation of unemploy- 
ment compensation to severance pay? 

Severance pay is obviously the result 
of efforts to ameliorate the effects of 
unemployment. There the identity with 
unemployment compensation or insur- 
ance ends. For severance pay is always 
paid by the employer alone, usually in 
a lump sum, and is based on length of 
service. Severance pay, unlike unem- 
ployment compensation, is not con- 
cerned with the length of unemploy- 
ment. To carry the contrast further, un- 
employment compensation, as a rule, is 
equal to half pay and is paid out after 
a one- or two-week waiting period; but 
severance pay is based on the full week- 
ly wage or salary and is paid on termi- 
nating the relationship between worker 
and employer. 

Lastly, the first severance pay plans 
were payment for ending a valuable re- 
lationship, not merely payment to cover 
unemployment. The worker who re- 
ceived such a stipend was supposed to 
be compensated for the loss of rights 
acquired on the job, such as seniority, 
vacation benefits and pensions. Today 
severance pay clauses in contracts go 
even farther and rarely distinguish be- 


tween temporary lay-offs and complete — 


separation.*? In the operation of sever- 


%1 Bureau of National Affairs, War Labor Re- 
ports—Wage and Salary Stabilization (Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1946), Vol. 28, 461. 

* U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, op. cit., 1-2. 


ance pay, then, there has not been and 
probably will not be any confusion 
with unemployment insurance. 


2. What is the distinction between a 
temporary lay-off and a permanent lay- 
off in the administration of severance 
pay? 


In an arbitration case between Walt 
Disney Productions and a photogra- 
pher’s union, this issue came to the 
fore. The contract between the two par- 
ties included severance pay on the basis 
of one week of compensation for one 
year of employment and two weeks of 
compensation for two or more years of 
employment. The dispute arose over a 
number of lay-offs and whether those 
laid off were entitled to severance pay. 
The employer contended that not until 
90 days had elapsed could the lay-offs 
be considered permanent; the union ar- 
gued for a shorter period. The stale- 
mate was settled by selecting a more or 
less arbitrary period of time as “reason- 
able” for the company to decide wheth- 


er or not to re-employ those who were 
laid off.** 


The problem of permanent vs. tem- 
porary lay-offs resolves itself into the 
question of who should bear the risks 
of the uncertainty: the employer or the 
union? Many times it is not clear 
whether or not a temporary lay-off is, 
in fact, destined to be only temporary. 
Generally the solution is one of com- 
promise. In practice, severance pay 
plans, where lay-offs arise, offer a 
choice between a furlough and sever- 
ance pay. Those choosing severance pay 
usually lose all re-employment rights 
and, if rehired, are classed as new em- 
ployees. The Guild doesn’t recognize 
temporary lay-offs. It takes the position 
that every lay-off is permanent, and ap- 


3 Bureau of National Affairs, op. cit., Vol. 5, 
288-9. 
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parently has never had much opposition 
from publishers on this count. 


Actually the nature of newspaper 
work is such that temporary lay-offs 
are rare. Newspapers operate continu- 
ously and seasonal elements are unim- 
portant. Most Guild agreements award 
severance pay and re-employment pref- 
erence to those fired for economy rea- 
sons. If reinstatement occurs after a 
short period of time, some contracts re- 
quire repayment of some of the sever- 
ance pay equal to the difference be- 
tween the number of weeks’ severance 
pay received and the number of weeks 
laid off, through deduction from wages. 
Usually severance pay is not returned, 
but the reinstated employee’s length of 
service begins anew or his previous sev- 
erance pay is deducted if he is fired 
again.** This is also true of vacation 
pay, the only other important length-of- 
service provision in Guild contracts.*® 


Wages in Guild agreements are 
geared to experience, so they would re- 
main unaffected by a temporary dis- 
charge. A somewhat related problem 
occurred in the arbitration of a dispute 
between the De Luxe Laboratories and 
the Motion Pictures Laboratory Tech- 
nicians (AFL). The contract provided 
for severance pay. An employee’s job 
was discontinued, but he was offered a 
lower-paying job. He refused the alter- 
native, holding out for severance pay. 
The arbitrator ruled that the end of the 
job itself entitled the employee to com- 
pensation, and that refusal of the alter- 
native was not voluntary resignation.*® 


%U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Collective 
Bargaining Provisions—Dismissal Pay Provision, 
Preliminary Draft (February 1948), 26. 

% The National Momorandum Agreement be- 
tween the Guild and the Hearst chain, on the 
other hand, provides for full vacation credits if 
an employee is rehired within six months even 
though he has received severance pay. 

%¢ Bureau of National Affairs, op. cit., Vol. 2, 
420. 
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3. How is severance pay disbursed? 


Attention has already been directed 
to the fact that most employers, news- 
paper and otherwise, disburse severance 
pay in the form of a lump sum rather 
than by installments. A survey of 160 
companies employing 1,389,754 em- 
ployees further disclosed that 80 per- 
cent of those companies paid for sever- 
ance out of current funds.*’ Prior accu- 
mulation of severance funds, then, is 
not the prevailing practice. 


An amendment to the Social Security 
Act in 1939 excluded from wages tax- 
able for old-age and unemployment 
benefits any severance pay which is 
privately administered. Forty-one states 
also excluded severance pay from 
wages taxable under their unemploy- 
ment compensation laws.** Employers 
can deduct severance pay from taxable 
income provided that such pay is on a 
cash receipts and disbursements basis. 
If severance pay is on an accrual basis, 
it may or may not be deducted depend- 
ing on a number of circumstances.®® 


4. Miscellaneous Problems. 


In a War Labor Board case between 
the Massillon (Ohio) Evening Inde- 
pendent and the Guild, the problem 
arose as to whether change of owner- 
ship absolved the new publisher from 
previous severance pay commitments. 
The WLB ruled that accrual of sever- 
ance pay credits began on the day an 
employee commenced work on the pa- 
per, regardless of change of owner- 
ship.*° 

What happens to severance pay 
claims when a newspaper goes into 


3" National Industrial Conference Board, Studies 
in Personnel Policy No. 50, Dismissal Compensa- 
tion (New York, 1943), 6 and 21. 

%8 Tbid., 21. 

See ibid., 22, for a full discussion of sever- 
ance pay in relation to income tax deductions. 

* Bureau of National Affairs, War Labor Re- 
ports, Vol. 28, 645. 
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bankruptcy? In the case of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, which went into 
the hands of receivers in 1942, fully 
325 Guild members became creditors 
with claims for severance pay.*? After 
long court procedure, 231 Guild claim- 
ants were granted 22 percent of their 
claims, similar to the percentage re- 
ceived by all Ledger creditors. This case 
established three legal precedents: (1) 
That severance pay constitutes wages; 
(2) that bankruptcy is a discharge 
within the meaning of the severance 
pay clauses in Guild contracts; and (3) 
that severance pay is a cost of adminis- 
tration when trustees continue to oper- 
ate a newspaper after it has become 
bankrupt.*? 


Postwar arbitration of Guild sever- 
ance pay demands is best illustrated by 
the 1946 case involving the Phoenix- 
ville (Pa.) Publishing Co. The company 
opposed the inclusion of any severance 
pay provision in the contract. The 
Guild held that “Severance pay is mere- 
ly payment of an equity which the em- 
ployee built up while in his job.” On 
the grounds, used frequently during the 
last war, that “Some form of severance 
pay is certainly the rule rather than the 
exception in the Newspaper industry 

..” the arbitrator awarded a sever- 
ance clause confined to unprovoked dis- 
missal and to death, with length of 
service computed for the total period 
of employment with the publisher.** 


This touchstone of severance pay as 
industry or area practice also served in 
several non-newspaper cases. In one, 
severance pay was denied by the arbi- 
trator because is was neither industry 
nor area practice.** In another, sever- 


“1 Guild Reporter, Jan. 15, 1942. 

“2 Op. cit., Feb. 13, 1948. 

Bureau of National Affairs, Labor Arbitra- 
tion Reports, Vol. 2, 15-16. 

“ Op. cit., Vol. 3, 103. 


ance pay was granted when a mill 
closed, partly because 38 percent of in- 
dustry in the area had already estab- 
lished such programs, and partly be- 
cause “The contractual obligations as- 
sumed by management in the current 
agreement reflect an intent to honor 
and abide by a fundamental concept 

. based upon the employees’ ‘equity 
in the job’ that has grown up over long 
years of service by the overwhelming 
majority of the workers in this plant.”*5 


CONCLUSION 


Severance pay has become a perma- 
nent fixture in the newspaper industry, 
mainly because of the aforementioned 
special conditions. The Guild is quite 
aware that the additional financial bur- 
den decreases the possibility of dismis- 
sals and has impressed this fact upon 
both its membership and the publishers. 
However, severance pay has been sup- 
plemented by security clauses to pre- 
vent dismissals. Conceivably, the for- 
mer might allow an employer consider- 
able leeway in discharges. Consequent- 
ly, many Guild contracts specifically 
bar wage increases and other contract 
changes as a cause for dismissal. Infer- 
entially, severance pay requirements 
probably have the effect of introducing 
greater selectivity in the hiring prac- 
tices of publishers. Other unions have 
shown an interest in severance pay, but 
have relegated it behind such demands 
as vacation pay, retirement plans and 
the like. The prospects for widespread 
adoption by trade unions of this form 
of compensation appear slight in view 
of the unusual circumstances which led 
to the Guild’s formation of a severance 
program. 


“ Textile Workers Union of America, Research 
“Workers — Contractually to — 
ration Pay When Mill Closed,” Technical Case 
Study No. 54 (July 13, 1948), 2. 
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The Creed of a Propagandist: 
Letter from a Confederate Editor 


BY RICHARD BARKSDALE HARWELL 


Some amazingly modern views on journalism are contained in a 
letter written in 1864 by Henry Hotze, propaganda agent of the 
Confederacy in England. Mr. Harwell, who uncovered the docu- 
ment, is assistant librarian in charge of special collections at 
Emory University, Atlanta. 





IN THE TURBULENT SPRING OF 1861, 
among the first Southern troops to leave 
for the battlefields of Virginia were the 
élite Mobile Cadets, a military company 
of the socially prominent citizens of 
the Gulf city. Among the privates of 
the company was Henry Hotze, whose 
charm of manner and brilliancy of in- 
tellect more than compensated for his 
lack of Southern family background. 
Hotze’s abilities guaranteed for him a 
rapid rise in the Confederate army and 
soon placed him in a position of respon- 
sibility in the Confederate State De- 
partment. Hardly a year after the open- 
ing of the American Civil War, Henry 
Hotze was the Confederacy’s most ef- 
fective propaganda agent and was con- 
ducting in London his own propaganda 
organ for the South, named The Index.* 

Hotze was born in Zurich, Switzer- 
land in 1834.2 He came to America as 


1The Index was published in London in semi- 
annual volumes from May 1, 1862 to Aug. 12, 
1865. 

? Biographical information 
been derived chiefly from an ob editorial in 


Hotze has 


the [Mobile] Daily Register of May 11, 1887. 
Acknowledgment should be made also to the mas- 
ter of arts thesis written at Emory University in 
1948 by Robert F. Durden. An autob' 

“Three Months in the Confederate Army” was 
ublished by Hotze serially in the first volume of 
he Index. 


a child and was naturalized in Mobile 
on his 21st birthday. His intellectual 
accomplishments were exhibited and 
his thorough indoctrination into South- 
ern ways of thinking was indicated 
when, at the age of 22, he published a 
translation and adaptation of the ex- 
treme L’Inégalité des Races of Count 
Arthur de Gobineau as The Moral and 
Intellectual Diversity of Races.’ This 
book was a first step in the ways of 
propaganda that only a few years later 
bore out Hotze’s early promise. 

In 1858 Hotze was appointed by Sec- 
retary of State Lewis Cass as secretary 
of the American legation in Brussels. 
Congress, however, failed to appro- 
priate necessary funds and, after serving 
as secretary and as Chargé d’Affaires in 
Brussels, he returned in 1859 to Mobile 
and found a place for himself on the 


The moral and intellectual diversity of races, 
with particular reference to their respective influ- 
ence in the civil and political history of mankind, 
from the French of Count A. De Gobineau: with 
an analytical introduction and copious historical 
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Mobile Register, then under the editor- 
ship of John Forsyth. Hotze left the 
Register to go to war with the Cadets, 
who were mustered into Confederate 
service as a part of the Third Alabama 
Regiment in April 1861. Sent to protect 
the environs of Norfolk, the Alabamans 
were not in the campaigns of 1861. 
But Hotze was not one to spend his 
time solely in the enjoyment of com- 
paratively tranquil camp life. He con- 
tinued to write articles for the Register. 
His abilities found him a place on the 
regimental staff. Before the summer was 
over he had been sent on a special mis- 
sion to London by Secretary of War 
Leroy P. Walker. On his return he was 
appointed by Secretary of State Robert 
M. T. Hunter as commercial agent for 
the Confederate States in London and 
was once more sent to England. 


The establishment and effective con- 
duct of the Index was only a part of 
Hotze’s mission to London, but it was 
his pet project. And it was the Index 
which, successful all out of proprotion 
to the success of Confederate arms, 
should have insured for him a lasting 
reputation as a propagandist. But the 
collapse of the Southern Confederacy 
in the spring of 1865 spelled the doom 
of the paper. A journal with policies 
openly sympathetic to the Southern 
cause could not survive such radically 
changed conditions, and the paper 
ceased publication the following August. 


The contrariety of a _ successful 
propaganda organ for an unsuccessful 
cause and the actual physical rarity of 
a paper which exists today in extremely 
few files have combined to obscure the 
reputation which might have been 
Hotze’s. He abetted his progress toward 
oblivion by never returning to the 
United States although he maintained 
his American citizenship until his death. 
After a postwar career as a publicist in 
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England and France he died at Zug, 
Switzerland in 1887. 


@ DURING THE EARLY WEEKS OF HIS 
service in London, Hotze endeavored to 
place information favorable to the Con- 
federate cause in the columns of estab- 
lished papers. His first contribution to 
the English press appeared in the Morn- 
ing Post for February 22, 1862 as the 
principal leader (editorial).* His dis- 
patch to Secretary Hunter is evidence 
of the adroitness of Hotze’s operations: 


In reading it, you will make due al- 
lowances for the necessity under which 
I felt myself of studiously maintaining 
an English point of view, and not ad- 
vancing too far beyond recognized pub- 
lic opinion. . . . I have already learned 
from various sources that it has pro- 
duced “a deep impression” in the clubs 
which are the principal foci of public 
opinion in the metropolis, and have been 
amused by having my attention called 
to it as unmistakably an emanation from 
Lord Palmerston. 


In the same letter Hotze reported: 


. - » I confess that the nearer I ap- 
proached the scene of my labors the 
more the difficulties of my position 
loomed up before me, and on arriving 
here as the advocate of our case through 
the most fastidious press in the world, a 
stranger with barely a few friends or in- 
troductory letters, with no extensive po- 
litical or literary reputation to precede 
me and smooth my way, I felt almost 
disheartened. Now the most formidable 
obstacles are overcome. The columns of 
the journals to which I most desired 
access are Open to me, and with this I 
have acquired the secret of the “open 
sesame” of the others I may need. 


Hotze’s “open sesame” was the fact 
that the “first-class English journals” 
usually paid 2 to 10 guineas for edito- 
rials. His method was to present his 


*Hotze to R. M. T. Hunter, Feb. 23, 1863. 
Printed in U. S. Navy department. Official records 
of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War 
of the Rebellion, ser. Il, v. 3. (Washington, 1922), 
pp. 346-47. Hereafter cited as ORN. 
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articles to professional leader writers 
who would then sell them to the Lon- 
don papers. Thus, Hotze got his prop- 
aganda into the press without open 
evidence of its Confederate inspiration, 
the professional leader writers got their 
2 to 10 guineas, and the papers got their 
leaders. But direct pay to the writers 
was not Hotze’s only method of obtain- 
ing the talents of English writers. He 
referred in his accounts to “little per- 
sonal compliments” consisting of Cuban 
cigars, American whiskey and other ar- 
ticles scarce in London.° 


Despite his successes in planting Con- 
federate opinion in the established Brit- 
ish press, Hotze soon determined that 
what was most needed was a paper de- 
signed to represent the South in all 
things; to act as a “machine for collect- 
ing, comparing, and bringing before the 
public with proper comments the vast 
amount of important information which 
is received in Europe through private 
channels.”® With the help of two friends 
from the South and of James Spence, a 
prominent Confederate sympathizer in 
Liverpool, the Index was established 
and made its first appearance on May 1, 
1862 as The Index: A Weekly Journal 
of Politics, Literature, and News. In- 
augurated on a shoe-string and con- 
ducted only in part from the meager 
subsidy allowed by the Confederate 
government, the paper soon earned for 
itself a prominent and influential posi- 
tion. 

The following letter catches the ca- 
reer of the Index in mid-flight, and 
Hotze at his best. It is Hotze writing 
to a young Englishman he has engaged 
to take over editorial duties on the 
paper. In explaining to him his concep- 


5R. F. Durden, The Index: Confederate news- 
paper in London, oo (M. A. thesis, Em- 
ory University, 1948), p. 

*Hotze to J. P. Benjamin, April 25, 


1862. 
ORN, ser. Il, v. 3, p. 400 
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tions of the genius, the skill and the art 
of the editor, Hotze sets on paper a re- 
markable credo for a journalist (be he 
propagandist or newsman), the man 
who “know[s] what his readers desire 
to know, & [finds] it out for them.” 


* * * * * 


London Aug. 11 [18]6[4]’ 
(Sent Sep 10.) 


John George Witt Esq* 


My dear Witt 

I have not written to you sooner be- 
cause I intended when I did write, 
that it should be a good long letter, & 
for such compositions I cannot find 
time at will, nor indeed could you have 
had time to read while you were enter- 
ing Eton in the princely style of a four- 
horse carriage, & despotically putting 
little boys to the torture. 

But, to come to my present business, 
which is to explain to you some of my 
views about the Index, at a moment 
when your own career is about being, 
in some sense, & I trust for a long 
period, identified with the paper. In the 
first place, I am truly glad that you have 
come to so pleasant an understanding 
with Hopkins.® Not that I ever doubted 


™This letter is preserved in a manuscript copy 
in Hotze’s private letter book now in the Manu- 
scripts Division of the Library of Congress. 

8 John George Witt is undoubtedly one of the 
“two gentlemen” mentioned in Hotz’s dispatch 
to Secretary of State Benjamin of July 29, 1864: 
“In England I am about to complete arrange- 
ments to which I vaguely alluded several months 
ago . .. by intimately identifying with the edi- 
torial conduct of the Index two gentlemen who 
combine with a zealous devotion to our principles 
and our cause the highest academical distinction, 
well merited popularity and influence, and a so- 
cial position as honorable in the present as it is 
promising for the future. . . .”” ORN, ser. Il, v. 
3, p. 1178. The other gentleman alluded to was 
Percy Greg. 

® Hotze introduced J. B. Hopkins to Secretary 
Benjamin in his dispatch of Sept. 26, 1862: 
“. . . My manager and assistant, J. B. Hopkins, 
esq., whose excellent judgement has been striking- 
ly attested whilst g me in the Index. 
Mr. Hopkins is an who has zealously 
and successfully omen himself to the study of 
the oa wu 3 involved in the 

the ” ORN, ser. II, v. 3, p. 537. 
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it would be so, but you are, so to speak 
to be married together, & it is important 
to both that the relation should be mu- 
tually agreeable. Hopkins is a man of 
high moral worth, & whom I value ex- 
ceedingly. What he lacks in brilliancy, 
readiness, & accurate scholarship, he 
compensates for by a judgment which 
is generally sound & always sober, & 
by a devotion to duty and conscientious 
fidelity to the cause, which are beyond 
all praise. I think that you will find his 
experience & advice of vast benefit to 
you. I have therefore endeavoured to 
remove from the change anything that 
could wound his amour propre, & while 
he will resign into your hands his edi- 
torial functions, & limit himself more 
strictly to those of manager, I would 
suggest that the line of demarcation be 
not too strongly drawn, & that you fully 
consult with him in your own depart- 
ment & he in return receive your sug- 
gestions in all that concerns the mater- 
ial interests of the paper. 


I propose for the present to fix your 
salary at the rate of £ 300 per annum, 
payable quarterly. Of any future de- 
velopment in the fortunes of the Index 
you shall have the benefit. We are now 
in eager chase after a house, & in a few 
weeks hope to have a local habitation, 
if not worthy of our exalted destinies, at 
least comfortably adequate to our pre- 
sent wants. 


The precise scope of your editorial 
powers I cannot yet define. It is impos- 
sible from my peculiar connection with 
the Confederate Government, and my 
knowledge of the Southern people & 
Southern politics that anybody not so 
situated shoul{d] be able to fill my 
place. If then, as I am fond of doing, I 
compare the Index to a little Kingdom 
of mine, I may say that I have as yet no 
intention of abdicating. I look upon you 
& Hopkins as my trusted & beloved 
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ministers, & I mean in future to reign 
rather than govern. Joking apart I have 
for the Index the same weakness that a 
man has for an estate which he has 
amassed by his own industry & perse- 
verance, & the management of which he 
is slow to resign even to those he has 
selected for his heirs. Of two things, 
however, you may rest assured, one 
that I will never needlessly or arbitra- 
rily interfere with the work, & that I 
will take care that each worker receives 
his full share of whatever credit or rep- 
utation may be earned by the whole. 


The cherished ambition of my life is 
to make the Index a worthy representa- 
tive in journalism of the highest ideal of 
that Southern civilization which is as 
yet only in its infancy. This ideal is as 
far removed from a blind idolatry of 
the past as from the conceited contempt 
of the past, which characterizes our age. 
It is but faintly expressed in the hack- 
neyed phrase of “liberal conservatism.” 
It means progress without subversion, 
liberty with order, fraternity without 
equality, love & good-will to all men 
without professional philanthropy; it is 
trust in the wisdom of Providence 
rather than in human ingenuity. It is 
the opposite of Yankeeism of which- 
ever hemisphere & whatever tongue or 
nationality, not even excepting Southern 
Yankeeism,—for there is such a thing. 
It is the protest against the heresies & 
fallacies peculiar to our century, which 
in its inmost heart exalts the steam- 
engine & the electric telegraph above 
God. I have spoken seriously because 
whenever I touch upon this subject, I 
am always thoroughly in earnest. 


A journal which should adhere to 
such a creed, subordinating to it all 
other considerations of pecuniary or 
political success, will not, to be sure, 
reform the world, nor pretend to at- 
tempt it, because it will not be con- 
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ducted by either lunatics or fanatics; 
but such a journal must in time acquire 
influence & authority, & be a great ac- 
cession of strength to the party, or sect, 
or country it represents. The more uni- 
versal it becomes, that is to say, the 
more branches of human thought & the 
more topics of interest it can embrace, 
the more widely, provided the central 
idea be never lost sight of, will its in- 
fluence & authority be felt. 


In this lies the genius of the editor. 
To be cosmopolitan & yet to have a 
country, to be miscellaneous & yet to 
have an object; to be tolerant & yet not 
indifferent; to be moderate & yet to 
have strong convictions; to be instruc- 
tive & yet not dull; to be entertaining & 
yet not frivolous; this is the unattain- 
able editoriai perfection which should 
be aimed at. He should see with the 
eyes of the public, & hear with the ears 
of the public, & yet have eyes & ears of 
his own. The fault most men commit, & 
which I constantly commit, is to fancy 
that what does not interest me does 
not interest the public, & to act as if a 
distasteful subject was disposed of by 
being passed in silence. Try, as far as 
possible, to avoid this fault. Try to 
make the Index more & more a news- 
paper, an epitome of the world, where 
each thing has its appropriate place, & 
where none occupies too much. With 
the American question we cannot do 
this, but in time we may approach 
nearer to symmetry even in that. 

It is easier to make rules than to 
keep them, & to preach than to prac- 
tice. But I have you by the button-hole 
now, & may not find another so good 
opportunity for a lecture on the theory 
& philosophy of journalism. Be patient 
therefore, while I give you yet a few 
more details, rather of my experience 
than of my practice. 


English journalism as a rule sacrifices 
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too much to the “leader.” American 
journalism is too careless of it. The 
“leader” gives body, tonel[,] flavor, 
character, to a newspaper; but it is not 
the newspaper itself. Without its other 
departments symetrically proportioned, 
a newspaper would only be a magazine, 
or a leaf out of a volume of essays. A 
paper is always judged by its “leaders” 
(because they are to it what the face is 
to the human body) but it is scarcely 
ever bought or read for its leaders. 


What people buy a newspaper for is, 
as the name implies, the mews. Not 
necessarily or exclusively the current 
events of the day, but information on 
something they desire to know. I have 
told you above in what an editor’s 
genius consists. It is to know what his 
readers desire to know, & to find 
it out for them. But there is something 
practically even more important than 
genius; it is skill. Now an editor’s skill 
consists in dressing the information he 
has to give in the most attractive man- 
ner, & to display it in the most acces- 
sible way. It is piéce de résistance which 
give éclat to a dinner, but it is the uni- 
form excellence of all the dishes & of 
the service, which puts the guests in 
good humour & keeps them in good 
digestion. Just so it is with editorial 
gastronomy. Pay, therefore, if you wish 
to succeed as an editor, the most scru- 
pulous attention to the details of the 
paper. These are very generally neglect- 
ed, & in the Index peculiarly so. Nor 
must you think such work on details 
beneath editorial dignity. There is prac- * 
tically more influence to be exerted by 
a casual comment in a note or a para- 
graph, or by the mere turn of the phrase 
in which a bit of intelligence is given, 
than by the leader column, properly so 
called. The latter is the heavy artillery 
of a newspaper, which, though it makes 
more noise, kills fewer than well-direct- 
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ed & well sustained fire of small arms. 

I have spoken of the genius of the 
editor & of his skill. Let me say a word 
of the editor’s art. As of other things, 
so here, of course, the ars celare artem 
is the highest. But the special art of the 
editor is to have always something in 
his bill of fare which tempts the appe- 
tite of the public, & to display it con- 
picuously without descending to the 
vulgar catch-penny tricks of the trade. 
It is not possible to command that 
something at will & it is therefore often 
good policy, in seasons of abundance, 
to lay by for the season of scarcity. 
Still, that species of economy can be 
carried too far as newspapers’ tit bits 
are apt to get stale, & it is better on 
the whole to have occasionally a dull 
paper, than by straining too hard after 
uniformity, arriving at—uniform dull- 
ness. 

In a weekly paper, more particularly 
one which addresses itself to a distant 
public, there is always an unfailing re- 
source, to which, before concluding, I 
should not omit to direct your attention. 
It is “selections.” I know scarcely a de- 
partment of a paper in which the ge- 
nius, the skill, & the art of the editor is 
so thoroughly tested. He there requires 
that little of each which in the aggregate 
is called tact. The best advice I can give 
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you in this respect is to cut or copy 
whatever in your reading, serious or 
miscellaneous, strikes you as curious, 
interesting or otherwise worthy of pres- 
ervation—a brilliant thought, a bit of 
quaint statistics, a felicitous expression, 
strays & waifs & odds & ends of all 
sorts. Depend upon it they will be wel- 
come to your readers & oblige those you 
can quote from. The way to use such 
matter is to throw it into a drawer or a 
box & draw upon this reserve fund as 
occasion may serve. 

In this matter you avoid the greatest 
dangers of editorial life, that of padding 
& stuffing, & hastily finding “copy” only 
to fill up space, becoming thus the 
slave of the mechanical exigencies of 
the paper. This danger is even greater 
than that of “over-setting,” having too 
much “copy,” by which the foreman of 
the printing-office becomes your col- 
league. A model paper has always a 
little over, but never too much. 

And so I end my epistle, which, com- 
menced long since & resumed at differ- 
ent periods, has grown to an intolerable 
length. I can only promise (& with 
safety too) that in future I will spare 
you such inflictions, & I remain 

With kindest & most cordial feelings 

Sincerely your friend 
{Henry Hotze] 





“Someday Joe Stalin will die or be killed, and most probably there will 





be attendant chaos with Russia’s attention suddenly turned inward upon 
herself. Or a conservative, if not reactionary, Republican administration 
may put sharp brakes on our economy. Or profligate Democrats will wind 
us tighter and tighter till the spring breaks. Somehow, some day, and it may 
be sooner than you think, the plug will be pulled, and you will find yourself 
in the center of an ocean of merchandise that people don’t buy. 

“Every store and business in America will be cut down to bed-rock, de- 
pendent upon downright intelligent, effective, professional selling for its 
very existence—professional selling, selling that must be based on prin- 
ciples research has isolated, and proved, and organized for use.” —CLYDE 
BEDELL, in an address at the Second Annual Advertising Institute, Emory 
University, March 17, 1951. 














The Newspaper Chain 
Of W. B. Harris 


BY THOMAS J. 


SCHEIBER 


This Indiana publisher received second-class mailing permits for 
138 newspapers. He probably had the most extensive chain of 
small-town weeklies in the nation’s history. Mr. Scheiber wrote 
his master’s thesis on Harris at Indiana University. He is now 
teaching journalism at St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Ind. 





W> RARELY DOES A MAN PUBLISH 138 
newspapers and receive little or no rec- 
ognition of his feat. Yet this was the 
case with W. B. Harris, printer and 
publisher of Ellettsville, Indiana—near 
Bloomington and Indiana University. 

Born in 1856 of pioneer parents, 
Harris published his first paper in El- 
lettsville at the age of 16. This venture 
was to be only temporary—until his 
father, the erstwhile publisher, could 
get away from his more lucrative tasks 
at the grist mill to resume his newspa- 
per work. The elder Harris, incidental- 
ly, was a farmer and miller by trade 
and took on the paper (a Republican 
party political sheet) in the summer of 
1872 prior to the Grant-Greeley race in 
the national election. But young Harris 
stayed on with the paper after he re- 
placed his father in December 1872, 
discarded the possibility of a career in 
medicine, and printed and published 
until shortly before his death at 83 in 
November 1939. 

After several years at home, Harris 
moved around a bit, publishing week- 
lies in several nearby southern Indiana 
communities. Forced into temporary re- 
tirement in 1881 by badly impaired 
sight, Harris returned to Ellettsville 


with his growing family and spent the 
next year and a half on a farm. Late in 
1882 the restless publisher, in better 
health, jumped back into the breech 
and began issuing, in Ellettsville, the 
Monroe County Citizen, a weekly folio 
which he acquired from his cousin. 
The Citizen was successful, and the 
Harrises lived comfortably off of it and 
a healthy job-printing trade. As the 
years wore on Harris desired to expand 
—an urge which created a dilemma 
within the 30-year-old publisher. Even 
though he had done about all that 
could be done in the little village of 
625 persons, several good arguments 
militated against his leaving Elletts- 
ville: Harris’ family had reached a pro- 
portion beyond easy and economical 
transfer; the starting wage wherever he 
might go would probably not be suffi- 
cient to provide adequately for his fam- 
ily; and the young publisher wanted to 
remain near his parents in their old age. 
In discussing the problem with Har- 
ris, John Cravens, a close friend from 
Bloomington, brought forth a sugges- 
tion which resulted in the formation in 
1886 of what is believed to be the most 
extensive small-town newspaper chain 
in the nation’s history. Most of the 138 
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papers were established in Indiana vil- 
lages, but Illinois, Kentucky and Ohio 
hamlets also were represented in the 
chain. 

Cravens pointed out that the nearby 
village of Harrodsburg, Ind., wanted a 
paper, and he urged Harris to accept 
the undertaking by printing it at Elletts- 
ville and mailing it to Harrodsburg. 
After studying the proposal—and the 
capacity of his printing facilities—Har- 
ris decided to publish the extra paper, 
and the first issue of the Harrodsburg 
Review appeared in June 1886. 

A five-column folio selling for 60 
cents a year, the Review contained con- 
siderable advertising—some from Har- 
rodsburg but the bulk from Blooming- 
ton, seat of most of the people’s buying 
excursions. The Review abounded in 
local items of every nature—prepared 
by a Harrodsburg editor hired by Har- 
ris—and contained news and notes 
helpful to farmers and farming house- 
wives. Many of these items were select- 
ed by the publisher from his exchanges 
while others were boiler plate. The in- 
side pages carried the usual medicine 
ads and articles on various subjects as 
they were found in the patent insides of 
the papers of that day. Critical com- 
ments on the Review complimented the 
paper in every way except for the im- 
provised “S” in Harrodsburg in the 
flag. Observation bears out the fact 
that the “S” was unmistakably home- 
made. 

Because of the Review’s success Har- 
ris, aware of the possibilities of his new 
enterprise, started several more week- 
lies in 1886. Publication of the local 
Citizen continued, but the absence of 
the hand of the publisher is noticeable 
in some issues by the lack of local news. 
Shortly after the beginning of the Re- 
view, a column of “Harrodsburg 


+The Ellettsville Farm, Sept. 2, 1937. 
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Items” appeared as a regular feature in 
the Citizen. Ellettsville notes, likewise, 
were published regularly in the Review. 


Y> HARRIS’ SECOND PAPER IN THE 
chain, the Mulberry (Ind.) Mail, was 
successful like the first. Like the Re- 
view it, too, was printed at Ellettsville, 
then mailed to the local editor in Mul- 
berry who, in turn, delivered the papers 
to the individual subscribers. Harris 
himself obtained the advertising for the 
Mail from Lafayette and Frankfort, the 
two nearest county-seat towns, and 
what local advertising there was from 
Mulberry. 

Still later in 1886, Harris fitted yet 
another paper into his routine. He went 
to Crawfordsville and Lebanon to ob- 
tain advertising for a paper which he 
started in New Ross, Ind. 

With the aid of the local editors’ 
home news and pleasantry, Harris filled 
his papers with advertising and edito- 
rial matter other than local news and 
features. The inside pages were of pat- 
ent readyprint which, during most of 
the chain’s existence, he bought from 
the Western Newspaper Union, the Chi- 
cago Newspaper Union and the Indi- 
anapolis Newspaper Union. 

Observation of the advertising in any 
of the chain publications develops the 
fact that Harris located his papers in 
strategic communities. In his own 
words: 


You will discover there was a policy 
in locating my papers. 

A town located between two good 
county seats would be a fair town for 
publication. County-seat competition 
was productive of plenty of ads. 

I knew definitely I was below par on 
literary technique, but I had some na- 
tive talent as a solicitor.? 


In addition to publishing his chain 
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papers, Harris continued his job-print- 
ing trade from which he realized con- 
siderable revenue provided by the many 
growing stone concerns in the southern 
Indiana limestone belt. He trod softly 
at first in this new, uncharted field of 
wholesale publishing; when the experi- 
ment was found safe for further culti- 
vation, then he would seek added busi- 
ness. But first, changes were necessary: 
He bought more equipment and hired 
more personnel to handle it; he reor- 
ganized office and shop routine and 
made it flexible to allow for the extra 
enterprises. Harris thus utilized the late 
*80s to modernize his plant before 
plunging into his chain on a full scale 
in the ’90s. 

After Harris once decided to set up 
a new paper in a farm community, his 
next step was to visit the several near- 
by larger cities and county seats that 
served the community. Armed only 
with a layout sheet, he talked with vari- 
ous merchants and other potential ad- 
vertisers to find their sentiments on the 
proposal and also to get their advertis- 
ing patronage if possible. If the paper 
was assured of sufficient advertising for 
three months, Harris then went to the 
village of proposed publication for the 
reaction of the citizens. In most cases 
he began publication without much re- 
gard for community reaction. If after 
the three-month period the paper was 
not received well, or its advertising pa- 
tronage fell off, Harris would discon- 
tinue the publication and seek another 
elsewhere to replace it.* 

Meeting weekly deadlines, promoting 
circulation, delivering the papers and 
collecting subscription money were the 
local editor’s duties. The last-named 
was of paramount interest to the local 
editor, because this was his sole source 
of income as far as the chain was con- 
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cerned.* There was, then, plenty of in- 
centive for vigorous circulation promo- 
tion. 

In his selection of an editor, Harris 
frequently found “a one-legged soldier, 
or a superannuated preacher” to take 
the job. Few, if any, of Harris’ editors 
had had any journalistic experience—a 
lack most evident in the copy which 
they submitted week after week. Some 
editors featured slurry jokes, others so- 
cial visits, others nothing but weather 
and crops, and some church news. Har- 
ris left all his editors with this precept: 
“If you can’t say something good about 
the folks, don’t say anything.” 

Harris provided a salutatory editorial 
with the first issue of each new paper. 
This usually was the only evidence of 
editorial opinion in any of the chain 
papers. Local editors were not too well 
versed in the art of editorial writing, 
and the publisher was too busy with 
administrative duties to try his hand at 
it. Politically, there was no policy laid 
down—or rather, the policy was to 
have no policy—as it was Harris’ inten- 
tion to let the dailies “which already 
had their battle harness on” take care 
of political differences. This attitude 
was a far cry from Harris’ earlier days 
when he vigorously cursed and con- 
demned everything that smacked of the 
Democratic party. 


@> CONSIDERING THE CHAIN FROM THE 
standpoint of production, Harris found 
after considerable adjustment that he 
could maintain about 15 papers most 
efficiently with the facilities at his dis- 
posal. He had a policy of not selling 
any of his chain papers after deciding 
to discontinue them. Because of this, 
the community in which a paper failed 
was usually still open territory for Har- 
ris to try again a few years later. At 
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State Line, Ind., he revived the Pioneer 
three times after the original trial. In a 
number of towns he made two attempts 
to found papers.® 

The sole exception to Harris’ policy 
of not selling a paper was his sale of 
the Farmersville (Ohio) Courier to his 
son, Henry J., in 1904.* All told, Harris 
published 138 newspapers for which he 
applied to the Post Office Department 
for mailing privileges. A few of these 
papers lasted for only several months, 
but most of them were in publication 
for from two to six years.’ Papers on 
file in the office of the third assistant 
postmaster general give proof that Har- 
ris entered more papers as second-class 
mail than had any other publisher be- 
fore him.® 


Two of Harris’ sons, Edmond and 
Henry, had their share of traveling and 
outside work for the chain, and the 
mastheads of some of the papers bore 


the name of one or the other as pub- 
lisher. However, their father printed 
and owned all the chain papers. If any 
of the three, including W. B., did not 
show a profit on any one of his papers, 
it was discontinued summarily.® 

The senior Harris did most of the 
traveling during the years of the chain. 
In the spring and fall he was gone from 
Ellettsville about half the time, and 
during the other seasons a little less fre- 
quently. Many is the time he would 
leave on Monday morning and not re- 
turn until Friday or Saturday. 


°“W. B. Harris’ Chain Plan Papers;” a collec- 
tion of more than 60 different papers given to the 
Indiana University Library by the family of W. B. 
Harris. 

* Robert D. Bickett, “William B. Harris and His 
Newspaper Chain,” Indiana Magazine of History, 
June 1940, p. 120. 

*The Ellettsville Farm, Sept. 2, 1937. 


* History of Lawrence and Monroe Counties— 
Indiana (Indianapolis: B. F. Bowen and Co., 
Inc., 1914), p. 757. Also, letter from W. B. Har- 
ris’ son, Henry J., to the writer, Aug. 13, 1949. 

* Letter from Henry J. Harris, op. cit. 
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After a number of years of traveling, 
he knew not only all the county seats of 
Indiana, but also their railroads, indus- 
tries, important business men and satel- 
lite towns, thus becoming a veritable 
encyclopedia of state information.'® 


And in Harris’ own words, a trace of 
nostalgia: 


At Washington, D. C., I had the rec- 
ord for entering more papers for trans- 
mission than any other man of my day. 
. . » When I think of those days, Dan- 
ville, Aurora, Elgin, Illinois; Hamilton 
and Dayton, Ohio; Lexington and Shel- 
byville, Kentucky; South Bend, Con- 
nersville, Terre Haute and all the good 
towns in Indiana, they all appear in 
bold gothic terms on my vision.14 


Railroads in those days customarily 
gave good-will passes to editors and 
publishers, hoping for favorable treat- 
ment in their newspapers. In exchange 
for his tickets Harris would give the 
railroad companies advertising space in 
the papers circulating in the areas cov- 
ered by the different lines.’* 

Subscription prices of the papers in 
Harris’ chain seemed to follow a cer- 
tain pattern. Those in Indiana, Ohio 
and Illinois appeared to start at $1 a 
year, and those in Kentucky at from 50 
to 75 cents a year. In all states when a 
paper was established, soon discontin- 
ued, then revived after several years, 
the price of the revived paper was be- 
tween 50 and 75 cents. As stated earli- 
er, all revenue gained through sub- 
scriptions went to the local editor, who 
was in charge of circulation promotion 
—such as it was. This editor, then, 
might sell his papers at any price, just 
as long as it was not higher than the 
published price. 

Considering the chain as a whole, all 
the papers were either five- or six-col- 


 Bickett, op. cit., p. 120. 
11 The Ellettsville Farm, May 1, 1924. 
2 The Bloomington (Ind.) World, Nov. 9, 1939. 
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umn folios with advertising so arranged 
that all ads from any one community 
would appear together on either the 
front or back page. As a rule, the pa- 
pers had patent insides, but occasion- 
ally an entire issue would be home-set. 
Although Harris obtained his patent 
material chiefly from the Western, Chi- 
cago and Indianapolis Newspaper 
Unions, during a six-month period in 
1892 he supplied his chain papers with 
his own patent readyprint, under the 
trade name Hoosier Newspaper Union 
(HNU). 


First evidence of this new enterprise 
was a single-column, 12-inch ad in the 
hometown paper: 


Do you beat these prices? If so, it 
may not pay you to try us; if not, write 
us what you want, and we will give you 
prompt and careful attention. State the 
kind of politics you want—we have it. 
Serials, illustrated articles, farm matter, 
etc., supplied when desired. 

We are in it to get there, and we are 
fortified with low prices and careful, 
honest treatment of our patrons.1% 


Harris sold this phase of his business to 
the Chicago Newspaper Union late that 
same year (1892). 


While the chain was operating at full 
strength in the ’90s and after the turn 
of the century, Harris numbered sev- 
eral women compositors among his 14 
employees. The home paper had a local 
editor for a time. As copy began to flow 
in on Mondays and Tuesdays, “. . . we 
had to step on the gas to get out eight 
or ten weeklies by Thursday.” ** 


Y> HARRIS’ SMOOTHLY RUNNING ORGAN- 
ization was disrupted in August 1896 
when fire nearly destroyed the home 
plant. Harris’ masterful direction of the 
employees and volunteer firemen saved 


18The Monroe County Citizen, Feb. 12, 1892. 
14 The Ellettsville Farm, May 1, 1924. 
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much of the material and equipment. 
The fire originated in the rear of the 
building in the gasoline engine that ran 
the press. The shop consisted of three 
rooms with the composing room in 
front, then a make-up room full of 
composing stones and page forms, and 
the press and engine in the rear. At the 
time of the fire, six five-column papers 
and more than 75 columns of set mat- 
ter and ads were in their forms. Harris 
wrote of the fire: 


This room contained more value than 
either of the other departments, and the 
principal damage to the contents oc- 
curred by ashes, coal, lime, etc., accu- 
mulating on the forms to the depth of 
several inches. Only a small percent of 
the type was burned as the forms were 
kept well soaked with water, but the 
cleaning up of such a mess was the 
calculated cause of our printers, all of 
whom are very religious, to swear men- 


tally.15 

As testimony to the efficiency of Har- 
ris and his organization, within an hour 
after the fire the type had been moved 
to another place where it was cleaned, 
and work was resumed.*® 

As the chain flourished, it became 
necessary from time to time for Harris 
to buy more type and equipment. Prob- 
ably Harris’ greatest innovation during 
this period was a big, new power press 
installed in 1891. At that time it was 
the only one of its kind in Monroe 
County. Just prior to the installation of 
the new press, Harris’ quarters were be- 
ing moved and enlarged, and a rainy 
spell had placed another obstacle in the 
path of the printers as it delayed mov- 
ing operations. Production continued, 
nevertheless, as chaos reigned tempo- 
rarily. Harris described the scene: 


We are suspended between heaven 
and earth on rollers, with our office 


% The Ellettsville Farm, Aug. 8, 1896. 
16 Bickett, op. cit., p. 120. 
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desk loaded with saws, hatchets, spikes, 
etc., and the compositors have to stand 
on blocks and tackles, ropes, jacks, 
spades and various other house moving 
paraphernalia, all of which are now 
stored inside out of the elements. . . . 
This is the last grist that we will grind 
off on a Washington hand press, as we 
have purchased a large new power 
press.17 
After a number of years traveling for 
the chain, Harris began to find a dis- 
taste for being away from his home and 
family for so long at a time. The 
chain’s administrative duties were be- 
coming quite burdensome. In addition, 
Harris had growing children at home 
who, he said, needed his guiding hand 
and friendship. The Harrises’ ninth 
child, born in March 1889, was about 
16 years old and their youngest was 


47 The Monroe County Citizen, Mar. 21, 1891. 
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just 10 when Harris started to taper off 
the newspaper chain around 1905. 

Another factor was instrumental in 
Harris’ decision to drop the chain. At 
that time small-town weeklies were be- 
coming increasingly difficult to main- 
tain with any great degree of success 
because of the rise of the small-city 
daily and its invasion, along with the 
metropolitan papers, of the rural areas. 

In 1907 the chain ceased with the ex- 
ception of a few papers published inter- 
mittently until after the first World 
War. From 1907 until his retirement 
in 1939 Harris devoted himself to his 
local paper (the Ellettsville Farm), his 
job printing, his family and civic af- 
fairs. The confidence and respect that 
Monroe County citizens had in him was 
reflected in his election in 1924 to the 
Indiana state legislature. 








“Retailers might well take a leaf out of the advertising book of manu- 
facturers and treat their own store name in somewhat the same manner 
that manufacturers treat their product brand names. Retailers’ advertising 
would be devoted, in significant amounts, to building meaning into the firm 
name. This cannot be done by merely fiashing the name before the public 
eye. Instead, the name must be associated in the mind of prospective cus- 
tomers with those qualities which customers went from a retailer. Some of 
these qualities would be concerned with services rendered rather than 
product brands carried. . . . Retailers have not yet come to recognize 
that the only name they own and control is their own firm name. It might 
be hoped that retailers in the future would devote a larger portion of their 
advertising dollars to building meaning into their own name and less to the 
promotion of specific product brands.”—-Dr. CHARLES H. SANDAGE, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in address at Second Annual Advertising Institute, 
Emory University, March 16, 1951. 








“It seems to me that the camera is a powerful creative force, that it can 
be impartial or it can take sides, it can distort; and the overriding factor is 
the audience: its size, the speed with which it gets rumor, fact, innuendo, 
weighted questions, evasive answers, truth, suspicion, lies—all jumbled to- 
gether, nothing sifted and, in many cases, nothing brought to proof. 
It seems to me also that while the future of investigations under the camera 
eye may be in doubt, the future of television must be affected by its newly 
found audience without the trappings of professional entertainment.”— 
GILBERT SELDES, “New Concepts of Television Technique Will Result 
from Kefauver Show.” Printers’ Ink, April 20, 1951. 











An Analysis of Readership of the 
Daily Newspaper "Split" Page 


BY BERNARD STERN* 


A study of the “second front page” of small, medium and large 
dailies discloses some factors which, if observed by editors, 
might help to increase readership. The author is instructor in 
journalism at the State University of lowa and serves as assistant 
editor of the QUARTERLY. 





@ THE FIRST PAGE OF THE SECOND 
section of a two-section daily newspa- 
per can be one of the best-read pages in 
the paper. But a majority of editors ap- 
parently are not using this “second 
front page” or “split” page as an effec- 
tive second “showcase” to display their 
wares to the best advantage. 

This observation is made after study- 
ing a randomly selected sample of 41 
newspapers from the Continuing Study 
of Newspaper Reading. These studies 
were made by the Advertising Research 
Foundation. The sample newspapers 
represent all geographic sections of the 
country and have circulations ranging 
from 15,000 to 265,000. 

Of the 41 newspapers studied, the re- 
sults disclosed that one had a “second 
front page” with a readership higher 
than that of the front page; 12 had 
“split” pages ranking second in reader- 
ship to the front page; another rated 
third highest and three had the fourth 
highest readership. The remaining 24 
such pages ranked in readership from 
fifth highest to lowest. For instance, 


*The author wishes to acknowledge the aid of 
Oliver Smith, head of the department of journal- 
ism at Brigham Young University, and Ph.D. 
candidate at Iowa. 


one “second front page” was next to 
the lowest in readership in a 32-page 
paper, and another had the lowest 
readership in a 28-page paper. 

It is recognized that different editors 
attach varying degrees of importance to 
the “second front page.” This study at- 
tempted to find out how that page com- 
pares in readership with the front page, 
and if possible, what factors may tend 
to increase readership of the “split” 
page. Among the questions examined 
were: 

What types of news are carried on 
the “split” page? Does carrying a pre- 
dominant type of news—i.e., local, 
wire, sports—on that page result in a 
higher or lower readership? (By pre- 
dominant is meant more than 50 per- 
cent of that type news on the page.) 
What happens to readership of the page 
if advertisements predominate? Does 
printing sports news on that page in- 
crease the readership of the sports 
page? How does readership of the 
“split” page compare with that of the 
front page? The comic page? The 
sports page? Are there any determin- 
able factors which may cause reader- 
ship to increase on that page? Is the 
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TABLE | 
Mean Readership Ratings of Selected Pages of Sample Newspapers 





All Small 
Dailies 


Medium 
Dailies 


Large 


Dailies Dailies 





193.9 
138.0 
166.7 
107.9 


194.6 
143.5 
164.8 
101.4 


194.9 
164.5 
163.0 

98.6 





readership of the “second front page” 
higher, lower or the same on a small 
daily, a medium or a large daily? 

For the purposes of the study the 41 
newspapers were divided into three cir- 
culation classifications: small, medium 
and large. These classifications were 
made arbitrarily. Small dailies were 
considered to be those under 40,000 in 
circulation. There were 13 of these. 
Medium dailies were designated as 
those having a circulation of 40,000 to 
100,000. Fifteen fell into this group. 
Large dailies were those with circula- 
tions of more than 100,000, and there 
were 13 of these. 

Table I shows the mean readership 
ratings of selected pages of the 41- 
newspapers studied. (The readership 
ratings were obtained by adding the 
percentage of men and women readers 
on each of the pages.) The mean read- 
ership of all the front pages was 194.3; 
that of the “split” page, 148.3; the 
comic pages, 164.6, and the sports 
pages, 102.2. 

The median readership ratings of the 
“split” page were: all 41 dailies—168; 
13 small dailies—143; 15 medium dail- 
ies—167; 13 large dailies—175. 

There was no significant difference in 
the readership of the front page of 
small, medium or large dailies. The 
same held true for the readership of 
comic pages of the three classifications 
of dailies, and for readership of the 
sports pages. 


But there was a significant difference 
in readership of the “second front page” 
of the small dailies as compared with 
large dailies, and between the reader- 
ship of medium dailies and large dailies. 

A “t test” of readership of “split” 
pages of small and large daily news- 
papers produced a value of t equals 
2.12. This indicates that such a differ- 
ence could be due to chance in only 2 
to 5 times out of 100. When the t test 
was run of readership of the “split” 
pages of medium and large dailies, the 
Statistical analysis produced a value of 
t equals 1.39, indicating that 5 to 10 
times out of 100 the difference could be 
due to chance. 


@ THE NEXT STEP WAS TO TRY TO DE- 
termine, if possible, the reason for these 
significant differences. To do this the 
“split” pages were classified according 
to content and circulation category. The 
results are shown in Table 2. 


The results indicate that when local 
news predominated on the “split” page 
the mean readership was the highest, 
regardless of the circulation of the 
daily. (Pictures were included in the 
news category and classified according 
to whether they were local, wire, sports, 
etc.) 


On the other hand, predominant use 
of advertisements on the “second front 
page” gave that page a lower readership 
than if any other type of content was 
used. It is realized that many advertisers 








Readership of the “Split” Page 


TABLE 2 


Readership Ratings of '’Split" Pages by Type of Content and 
Circulation Classification 





All 
Dailies 
Rating 


Small 
Dailies 
Rating 


Large 
Dailies 
Rating 





169.7 
153.3 
135.0 
118.3 

88.3 
189.0 


157.1 
143.0 
134.0 
120.5 

88.0 


175.9 
168.7 
136.0 

76.0 
189.0 





probably look upon that page as a 
choice position and specifically request 
that their ads be carried there. In this 
connection two things can be pointed 
out: 

1. Further examination showed that 
a full page ad inside the paper in sev- 
eral instances had a higher readership 
than did the full page ad on the “split” 
page. 

2. A study made by Professor Philip 
W. Burton, now of Syracuse University, 
on how position affects the readership 
of newspaper ads in small circulation 
dailies, indicated that all spots in the 
newspaper are good for advertising and 
that this holds true for the smaller as 
well as the larger circulation news- 
papers.* 

The 41 newspapers were also studied 
to find out which page in each of the 
papers was second best-read. The re- 
sults were surprising. In two instances 
the front page ranked second. This was 
on the Berkshire (Mass.) Evening 
Eagle, where the “split” page carrying 
local and wire news had a readership 
of 195 compared with 194 for the front 
page, and on the Johnstown (Pa.) 
Tribune, where the back page featuring 
local news had a readership of 194, one 


1 Philip W. Burton, Editor & Publisher, “All 
Positions Are Good for Ads, Studies Show,” June 
4, 1949. 


more than for the front page. And on 
the Johnstown (Pa.) Democrat, the 
back page featuring local news had as 
much readership as the front page— 
192. 


In 22 other newspapers the second 
best-read page was the one featuring 
either a majority of local news stories 
or a combination of local news and 
wire news. On only six of the news- 
papers was the comic page the second 
best-read page. In five other newspapers 
the picture page was the second best- 
read, but those five were the only 
papers studied which had such pages. 
In four newspapers the editorial page 
was second best-read. 


Of the 22 newspapers in which the 
page featuring local news was second 
best-read, seven were large dailies and 
six of these were “split” pages; eight 
were medium dailies and four of these 
were “split” pages; seven were small 
dailies and only one of these was a 
“split” page. This seems to indicate that 
putting local news predominantly on a 
page is not enough to ensure second- 
best readership, and that newspaper 
readers are selective. It would take an- 
other study to try to determine what 
types of local news appeal to readers. 

To get a better indication of reader- 
ship of the “split” page of the 41 dailies, 
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TABLE 3 


Mean Percentile Ranks of Split’ Page Readership by Content and 
Circulation Classification 





Small (52) 


Medium (63) 
Dailies 
Petile 


Large (84) 
Dailies 


Pctile 





89 92 
64 88 
_ 56 
11 —_— 
23 23 
—_ 94 





each of these pages was given a per- 
centile rank. This was done in order to 
take into account the size (i. e., num- 
ber of pages) of the newspaper. For ex- 
ample, it was felt that a “split” page in 
a 36-page paper which ranked fourth 
in readership made a better relative 
showing than did one which ranked 
fourth in a 16-page newspaper. 

Table 3 shows a summary of per- 
centile ranks of the 41 “second front 
pages” by content and circulation class- 
ification. The seven in the large dailies 
ranked in the 92nd percentile; the eight 
in the medium dailies ranked in the 
89th percentile; the seven in the small 
dailies ranked in the 57th percentile. 
The higher percentile ranks for the wo- 
men’s and sports “split” pages over 
local ones in small dailies is due to the 
size of the papers in which these pages 
appeared. 


(@ FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON WHY THE 
medium and large dailies may have a 
better readership for their “split” pages 
than do the small dailies: 

1. Further examination of the 41 
“second front pages” showed that 29 of 
these displayed at least one picture and 
in 27 of these instances the picture was 
the single best-read item on the page. 
Twelve of the 13 large daily “split” 


pages featured at least one picture as 
did 9 of the 15 medium daily “second 
fronts” and 8 of the 13 small daily 
“split” pages. 

In the other 2 of the 29 “split” pages, 
the picture in one was the second best- 
read item (falling behind a local col- 
umn), and in the other it was the third 
best-read item (being preceded by a 
military round-up story and Winchell’s 
column). 

2. Use of local or syndicated column- 
ists apparently attracted reader traffic. 
Only 14 of the 41 “split” pages featured 
a columnist and in 11 of these instances 
the column had a higher readership 
than did the best-read local or wire 
stories. Nine large dailies featured col- 
umnists on that page, four medium 
dailies did the same, but only one small 
daily had a column on the “second 
front page.” 

Other observations that can be made 
from the study: 

1. The predominant use of ads on the 
“split” page results in a lower reader- 
ship for that page than if other types of 
content are featured. This holds true 
regardless of the paper’s circulation. 
The mean readership of the seven 
“split” pages displaying ads predomi- 
nantly was 88.3 compared with 148.3 

(Continued on Page 274) 
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"La Prensa" and Freedom 
Of the Press in Argentina 


BY DONALD B. EASUM 


The events that led up to the spectacular end of Latin-America’s 
greatest newspaper are reviewed in this article, written by an 
American scholar now studying Anglo-Argentine-United States 
relations in England under a Fulbright scholarship. 





@ JUAN DOMINGO PERON’S FIVE-YEAR 
vendetta against La Prensa has sudden- 
ly come to a spectacular and bitter end. 
The Argentine government has at last 
dared to smother the courageous Buenos 
Aires daily. With the exception of La 
Nacién of Buenos Aires, its only near 
rival as the most influential press organ 
of the Spanish-speaking world and as 
Latin America’s greatest newspaper, La 
Prensa has been the sole Argentine 
daily successfully to resist President 
Perén’s determination that every news- 
paper in Argentina endorse and support 
the policies of his nationalist adminis- 
tration and the objectives of the social 
revolution of June 1943. 


Until 1944, when General Farrell's 
military regime shut down the newspa- 
per’s presses for five days because it 
had criticized conditions in a municipal 
hospital, La Prensa had not missed a 
single day’s publication in 75 years—a 
remarkable record for Latin America. 
Before October 1950, when the govern- 
ment ordered a drastic cut in its news- 
print allowance, La Prensa was distrib- 
uting 460,000 copies on weekdays, 


570,000 on Sundays. Since the end of 
January, however, government intimi- 
dation of one sort or another has pre- 
vented a single issue from reaching its 
readers. 

The day-to-day developments of past 
months, which have led to formal gov- 
ernment seizure of La Prensa’s plant 
and the order for arrest of its editor and 
principal owner, will be reviewed at the 
end of this article. They have been ob- 
served with serious concern by the U. S. 
Department of State, by the North 
American, British and Scandinavian 
press and radio, in the French Assem- 
bly, and in fact by all those to whom 
La Prensa has been known for decades 
as one of the world’s finest newspapers 
and most unusua! social institutions. In 
London they provoked a “Light Pro- 
gram,” dramatized feature by the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation on March 
20, which the Daily Graphic termed 
“the hardest-hitting and most coura- 
geous program ever broadcast by the 
BBC.” ? 


1London Daily Graphic, March 20, 1951, arti- 
cle by Mark Johns. 
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@ BOTH IN LONDON AND WASHINGTON 
however, it will be remembered that the 
suspension of La Prensa represents a 
steady encroachment on Argentine lib- 
erties. For nearly 10 years, government 
interference and intimidation have un- 
dermined press freedoms in Argentina. 
Perén has refined the techniques of a 
system of restriction installed in 1941 
by President Castillo and relaxed only 
occasionally to date—a fact which has 
received relatively little notice in cur- 
rent North-American and British com- 
mentary. 

Argentina has had the strongest and 
most independent 20th-century press in 
Latin America. Newspapers are read 
more widely and more avidly in Argen- 
tina than in any other Latin-American 
country. Before the war Argentina con- 
sumed more newsprint than did all the 
rest of Latin America combined, the 
number of newspapers visible in a 
Buenos Aires subway car comparing 
favorably with a similar estimate in 
New York City or London. But this 
very strength of Argentine journalism, 
bolstered by a true free-press tradition, 
made the Fourth Estate even more a 
target for a government convinced that 
discussion and controversy threatened 
the effective execution of its program. 

After the military coup of June 1943, 
General Ramirez redefined the govern- 
ment’s press control, explaining that 
editors might comment on the govern- 
ment’s acts, decisions and policies with 
freedom and frankness, provided that 
they “spontaneously adjust their criti- 
cism to constructive ends.” ? 

Argentine newsmen were not allowed 
to misinterpret the intent of the edict. 
Editors who did so found themselves in 
jail or “detention.” Entire editions were 
confiscated. Publishers were warned 


? Austin F. Macdonald, Latin-American Politics 
and Government (New York, 1949), pp. 61-62. 
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they must conform if they wished to re- 
main in business. The most frequent 
excuse for government interference was 
the “growing Communist menace in 
Argentina,” despite the fact that the 
Communist party had never been able 
to win an election in any city or prov- 
ince. 

While the Communist and opposition 
press was silenced, the pro-Nazi news- 
papers were permitted to speak freely. 
El Pampero, nicknamed the “big wind,” 
received a monthly stipend of 60,000 
pesos from the German embassy; it had 
forced subscription among pro-German 
organizations and had a wide distribu- 
tion in Argentine army circles. At one 
time it suggested the United States 
caused the death of President Estigar- 
ribia of Paraguay because his patriotism 
would not permit him to carry out cer- 
tain promises the United States had al- 
legedly intimidated him into making.* 
Nazi sympathizers took over the old 
Deutsche La Plata Zeitung and gave it 
a Spanish-language supplement. They 
also controlled El Crisol, which began a 
series of vitriolic attacks on President 
Roosevelt. Such openly pro-German 
publications were joined by violently 
nationalistic papers like La Fronda and 
Clarinda in heaping daily abuse upon 
Cordell Hull, the Department of State 
and the United States. 


In 1945, after Argentina had finally 
broken official relations with the Axis, 
President Farrell declared: “The press 
has complete freedom to exercise noble 
criticism.”* Again, it was the govern- 
ment that defined terms. Those editors 
who insisted on interpreting “noble” in- 
dependently were jailed. 

Press activity went underground. 
Clandestine papers were published by 


8 Graham Stuart, Latin America and the United 
States (New York, 1943), p. 92. 
*New York Times, July 7, 1945, p. 4. 
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university students and teachers. Other 
anti-government instruments were the 
trade journals of the labor unions—not 
yet absorbed by the Peronista program 
—and pamphlets, leaflets and bills pre- 
pared by exiles in Chile and Uruguay. 
Sheets like El Himno Nacional and the 
Communist Unidad Nacional were sur- 
reptitiously distributed in crowds, sprin- 
kled from balconies above theater exits, 
tossed from speeding cars into subway 
entrances. 

On June 1, 1945 the New York 
Times ran a strongly-worded lead arti- 
cle on Page 1, headlined “All Freedom 
Found Ended in Argentina.” The by- 
line was that of Arnaldo Cortesi, Times’ 
Buenos Aires correspondent who was 
shortly thereafter shifted back to Rome. 
The Argentine newspapers immediately 
and obediently leveled every sort of 
press weapon against Cortesi. Despite 
threatening telephone calls and letters, 
he was nonetheless probably the man 
who filed the dispatch two days later re- 
porting the suspension of 14 Argentine 
newspapers.® It is worth noting that Ar- 
gentina had signed the Act of Chapul- 
tepec just two months previously, guar- 
anteeing free access to news. 

Paid thugs called mazorka raided the 
establishments of those newspapers that 
persisted in open opposition. On Octo- 
ber 17, 1945, the historic night Perén 
returned from “confinement” on Mar- 
tin Garcia Island and spoke to the na- 
tion from the balcony of Government 
House, Critica had to use hot water and 
steam hoses against a gang assault. 
Three times previously this plucky aft- 
ernoon paper had been attacked by na- 
tionalist mobs. Its heavy steel doors had 
even been wired with electricity for 
protection. 

After Perén’s election as President in 


5 New York Times, June 3, 1945, p. 15 (dis- 
patch from Buenos Aires). 
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February 1946, the crude closing and 
suspension of newspapers was tempo- 
rarily abandoned. But the honeymoon 
was short. During the fall and winter, 
petty administrative restrictions im- 
posed by the government were begin- 
ning to hamstring those newspapers 
that opposed Perén. Then, early in 
1947, Argentina Libre was shut down 
and Provincias Unidas, Radical party 
weekly, was banned. The same fate 
soon came to others: La Tribuna Dem- 
ocrata, Conservative party organ; El 
Hombre Libre, Progressive-Democrat 
journal; Laborismo, a labor paper, and 
Qué, weekly news magazine. By No- 
vember 1947 practically every opposi- 
tion newspaper except La Prensa and 
La Nacién had been lined up, by force 
or suasion, behind the government.® 

Only one really sharp critic, La Van- 
guardia, had been able to continue pub- 
lication under cover. This outstanding 
Socialist organ had acquired a great fol- 
lowing among readers of all political 
complexions throughout Latin America. 
But by the end of 1947 it was printing 
on a single sheet of wrapping paper, 
given away rather than sold. Nonethe- 
less, Tristan was still drawing the front- 
page cartoons of Evita and Perén that 
had so infuriated the regime—blank 
faces, heart-shaped mouths, sparkling 
regal crowns and diamond-studded rag- 
ged shirts. 

In 1948 the budget for the Press and 
Propaganda Secretariat was $7,000,000, 
of which $1,250,000 was earmarked for 
“reserve expenditures,” more accurately 
termed press subsidies. Sheets that did 
not have to be bribed into supporting 
Perén were La Epoca, La Tribuna, and 
Evita’s Democracia, which has a circu- 
lation of more than 200,000 copies. 

Perén’s methods of press control are 


® See Ray Josephs, Latin America: Continent in 
Crisis (New York, 1948), p. 373. 
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varied and clever. Rarely has he needed 
to resort to direct censorship of mate- 
rial in advance of publication. News- 
print stocks are controlled by the gov- 
ernment. In order to “safeguard the 
supply,” La Prensa and La Nacién have 
been kept to a 12-page maximum, while 
Peronista dailies have been granted vir- 
tually unlimited quantities of news- 
print. A newspaper may be shut down 
because of broken windows, smashed 
the night before by paid brick-throwers. 
Truck-loading space has suddenly been 
reserved for official cars just at press 
time. Heavy fines may be imposed for 
“improper” garage pumps. Josephs re- 
lates that building inspectors have or- 
dered press ventilators ripped out; then 
health inspectors have descended upon 
the unfortunate publication and im- 
posed crippling fines for inadequate 
ventilation.’ 

The reformed penal code of 1949 has 
been used as an additional instrument 
of government control over the press. 
Article 244, for example, calls for new 
judicial interpretations of desacato, a 
term heard in Latin-American political 
trials and implying disrespect for pub- 
lic authority. Imprisonment for two 
months to one year is to be imposed on 
those “who incite to a duel, threaten, 
insult or in any way offend the dignity 
of a public officer, whether by direct 
reference to the person, or the Power, 
or the public organization to which he 
belongs.” ® Whenever the press has of- 
fended an official or the “Power” with 
which he is affiliated, the editor of the 
miscreant newspaper is declared respon- 
sible unless the actual writer admits the 
“insult.” Within ten days after the law 
went into effect in early October, all 
editors were required to register with 


* Josephs, op. cit., p. 374. 

8 Special article from Montevideo in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Oct. 13, 1949, p- 9. See also 
the New York Times, Oct. 15, 1949, p. 4. 
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the authorities. No change of editorship 
can take place without re-registration. 

Further possibilities of press intimi- 
dation are to be seen in Article 219 of 
the code: 


He who by hostile acts, not approved 
by the national government, should give 
rise to the danger of a declaration of 
war against the nation, should expose 
its inhabitants to vexations or reprisals 
on their persons or on their goods, or 
should disturb the friendly relations of 
the Argentine Government with a for- 
eign government, shall be punished with 
imprisonment for from one to six 
years.® 


January 1950 witnessed still another 
type of government interference with 
press freedom. A Committee on Anti- 
Argentine Activities had been set up in 
August of the previous year, under the 
leadership of Congressman José Emilio 
Visca. This group of senators now pro- 
ceeded to suspend more than 60 news- 
papers, charging them with the “anti- 
Argentine act” of failing properly to 
display the fact that 1950 was the 
“Year of the Liberator, General San 
Martin.”?° During the summer many 
of these papers were allowed to resume 
publication. Many of the most promi- 
nent organs, however, remain closed. 
These include La Vanguardia, Buenos 
Aires; El Intransigente, Salta; La Nueva 
Provincia, Bahia Blanca; Democracia, 
Junin, and the Communist publications, 
La Hora and Pueblo Unido. 

Intelligent and informed persons 
around the world have long known La 
Prensa for its editorial integrity.” 


® Christian Science Monitor, loc. cit. 


For reports from Buenos Aires relating to 
developments in the Argentine press at this time, 
see the New York Times as follows: Dec. 4, 1949, 
p- 1; Dec. 26, 1949, p. 18; Jan. 3, 1950, p. 14; 
Jan. 4, 1950, p. 22; Jan. 11, 1950, p. 7. 
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Early in its history La Prensa’s editors 
took steps to ensure its impartiality. 
They declared no member of the staff 
could hold any appointment of an offi- 
cial nature, and any irregular effort to 
obtain a favorable presentation on any 
subject would be considered an offense 
and branded as such. To avoid any sem- 
blance of what would appear to be gov- 
ernment pressure, La Prensa declared 
no subscriptions from the government 
would be accepted.” 


Only three employees have been dis- 
missed in the newspaper’s history. 
When retirement age is reached, em- 
ployees continue to draw full salary. 
Lucrative classified advertising from 
private citizens has given the paper suf- 
ficient financial stability to maintain its 
independence of official or political 
support. Both La Prensa and La Nacién 
prospered from the rising tide of immi- 
grants and foreign capital that came to 
Argentina during the last quarter of the 
19th century. These newspapers main- 
tained their leadership by reason of 
their ability to give fast, accurate and 
intelligent news service to readers."® 


While La Prensa was regarded as a 
watchdog on Argentine governments, 
its editorial policy could be regarded as 
“independent” rather than “anti-admin- 


Chile. Even the influential papers of Rio and Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, have often translated into Portu- 

and printed news items that La Prensa ran 
the previous day. 

12 Maria C. Huergo, “The Argentine Press: Be- 

innings and Growth,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
tember 1939, p. 258. 

18 Special attention has always been devoted to 
foreign news. La Prensa spent nearly $10,000 to 
have the complete 30,000 words of the Dawes 
Plan cabled to Buenos Aires. It organized an 
expedition to hunt Sir Ernest Shackleton when he 
was lost in the Antarctic, and it was La Prensa 
that persuaded the Berlin bureau of a United 
States news agency to interview an obscure Ger- 
man mathematici Albert Einstein. By 1940 
more than 30 columns daily were taken up with 
international affairs. 

From the beginning, La Prensa’s publishers 
have conceived of its function as that of a social 
institution serving the community, in addition to 
serving as a purveyor of news. 
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istration.” La Prensa praised Peronista 
programs when it thought they were 
worthy. Upon several occasions it cen- 
sured certain attitudes of foreign coun- 
tries, particularly of the United States, 
toward Argentine domestic and interna- 
tional politics, and in these instances 
its view often coincided with the gov- 
ernment’s. Four years ago a Prensa 
editor remarked: 


We've followed the same policy for 
seventy-eight years. We refuse either to 
be raucous or to whisper. Perhaps, as 
they say, we are criticizing this govern- 
ment more than previous ones, but that’s 
only because there’s more to criticize.1* 


@ WHEN JOSE URIBURU IN 1930 BEGAN 
closing those newspapers he could not 
persuade to support him, La Prensa’s 
owner, Ezequiel Paz, sent word to the 
general that if he carried out his threat, 
La Prensa would publish from Paris, 
and would carry a streamer across its 
front page each morning explaining 
why it was not publishing in Buenos 
Aires. Uriburu found it expedient to 
accept frequent, but never “raucous,” 
editorial hostility. 

Similarly fearful a year or more ago 
of the national and international reac- 
tion that would follow more extreme 
methods against La Prensa than were 
then in force, Perén told the Argen- 
tines: 


Don’t buy from them or advertise. If 
we follow this policy, within six months 
we'll see this same newspaper writing 
the exact opposite of what it prints now. 
To act otherwise would be to pay them 
so they can betray us.*® 


Perén then accused La Prensa and 
La Nacién of accepting bribe money 
from the opposition in the 1946 elec- 
tions. In November 1949 Emilio Visca’s 


14 Josephs, op. cit., p. 379. 

18 Article from Buenos Aires by Virginia Lee 
Warren in the New York Times, Dec. 18, 1949, 
p. 24. 
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congressional committee began a three- 
months’ investigation of the books of 
the newspapers. As soon as Sefior Vis- 
ca’s group finished with the financial 
records, the income tax inspectors took 
their turn in La Prensa’s offices. The 
newspaper was then subjected to a suit 
for back payment to 1939 of customs 
duty on newsprint that had been free of 
tax when originally imported. 


The new interpretation of libel and 
slander laws was directed against both 
papers in December. Perén announced 
that he would sue them in order to “set 
an example” of what one should do 
when “falsely accused.” He charged 
that these two newspapers had black- 
ened his reputation by reporting a 
speech by a Radical deputy in which it 
was asserted that Perén had come into 
office a poor man and would leave it 
rich. Two weeks later, all the elevators 
of the plant of La Nacién were shut 
down as unsafe. They were unsafe be- 
cause “the gates did not have safety 
plaques to protect them from opening 
from the outside by anyone willing to 
push his fingers through the grill and 
fiddle with the electric catch.” 1¢ 


The Visca committee then recom- 
mended that La Prensa be struck off the 
list of independent newsprint importers. 
During March 1950 the government 
expropriated nearly 6,000 tons of La 
Prensa’s newsprint, and proceeded to 
sell back small amounts at considerable 
profit to the Perén regime.’? The com- 
mittee also demanded that La Prensa 
and La Nacién submit detailed lists of 
all cabled news they had printed in 
which “comments had been made un- 
favorable to the economic policy of the 
Argentine government.” 1* The govern- 
ment mouth-piece, Democracia, began 


16 Ibid. 
1 New York Times, March 31, 1950. 
48 New York Times, Feb. 28, 1950, p- 18. 


printing articles that had appeared in 
La Prensa and La Nacién at the turn 
of the century, in an attempt to show 
that the newspapers had always favored 
a privileged oligarchy in opposition to 
the working class. 

La Prensa has had to endure what 
the London Economist calls “a mixture 
of chicanery and violence.” *® Buenos 
Aires has been plastered with villifying 
posters against the “offending” newspa- 
pers. Milton Bracker reported that in 
one period the state radio attacked La 
Prensa three times a day for 28 
straight days. Rocks have been thrown 
through La Prensa’s windows, its boil- 
ers have been condemned, and police 
have broken up queues of would-be 
classified advertisers outside its offices. 
Perén has said he has four enemies: the 
oligarquia, opposition politicians, Com- 
munists—and La Prensa.*® But until 
the recent winter he had not dared to 
take the direct action necessary to 
throttle completely either La Prensa or 
La Nacién, which he branded as anti- 
labor servants of foreign capitalism, 
natural enemies of the “justicialist” 
state. 


Wt on JANUARY 26 PERONISTA TRADE 
unions of printers and newsvendors af- 
filiated with the government’s General 
Confederation of Labor suddenly boy- 
cotted La Prensa. The management of 
the newspaper had refused the news- 
vendors’ demands for sole distribution 
rights and for a guaranteed percentage 
of classified advertising revenues. The 
paper’s appeals for police protection 
were ignored, and pickets prevented La 
Prensa’s own printers from reaching 
their presses. The later developments of 
the Perén government’s inspired pres- 


1® Economist, March 10, 1951. 

2 Feature article by Milton Bracker in the New 
York Times, March 5, 1950 (Sunday Magazine 
section, p. 14). 
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sure are well known to North Amer- 
ican readers.2* On March 6 legal 
proceedings were instituted against La 
Prensa’s editor and principal owner, 
handsome, scholarly Alberto Gainza 
Paz. Dr. Paz was charged with violat- 
ing the recent decree referring to 
“crimes against the safety of the state.” 


A 15-minute general strike, sponsored 
by the Peronista General Confederation 
of Labor, took place on March 13. It 
was called “as an act of sympathy with 
the trade unions in conflict with La 
Prensa and a tribute to the worker who 
fell through the fault of La Prensa.” ** 
On the same day the Confederation or- 
dered all foreign and Argentine-owned 
telegraph and wireless companies in 
Buenos Aires not to deliver or accept 
the telegrams for the boycotted news- 
paper. Such action was seen in Wash- 
ington as an attempt to prevent La 
Prensa from taking advantage of offers 
of space in other American newspapers. 
The Daily News in Washington, D. C., 


21Qn February 27, La Prensa’s management 
having failed to obtain guarantees from the Min- 
ister of Labor and Welfare or the Minister of the 
Interior, the newspaper’s printers and staff num- 
bering 1,300 resolved to return to work without 
police protection. One printer was shot dead and 
several staff members were wounded when armed 
pickets resisted their re-entry to the plant. The 
police then moved into action, but not against the 
pickets. They took possession of the plant and ar- 
rested 200 workers for questioning, admonishing 
them for holding a public meeting without permis- 
sion. Also arrested for photographing the violence 
were two newsmen from Life magazine. They 
were not released until the following day after 
protests from U. S. State Department officials. 

22 The Times, London, March 10, 1951, p. 5. 

The effort of the Peron government to make it 
appear that organized workers freely opposed La 
Prensa met with a spirited response from the CIO 
executive board in Washington, D. C. The board 
declared in a resolution that “organized labor rec- 
ognizes a familiar pattern in the La Prensa case, 
which includes the use of a puppet group mas- 
querading as a trade union.” The resolution adds: 
“Peron’s effective weapon was a captive workers’ 
organization—in no way directly concerned with 
the publication of La Prensa. . . . It was a dele- 
gation of such representatives from such puppet 
groups that was refused admission to the Inter- 
American conference of free trade unions held in 
Mexico City last January.” See the Guild Re- 
porter, March 23, 1951. 
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was one of the newspapers to make 
such a proposal. 


Two days later, both chambers of the 
recessed Argentine Congress were 
called into special session to consider 
the Prensa question. By overwhelming 
vote, a resolution fittingly sponsored by 
Sefior Visca was passed, approving the 
seizure of La Prensa and the investiga- 
tion of its activities by a special “inter- 
vention” committee. In the debate on 
the resolution, the only dissenting 
speech came from Radical Senator 
Arturo Frondizi. Opening the debate, 
Sefior Visca said it would take him five 
days to list all the “sins” of La Prensa. 
He was speaking, he said, in defense of 
a “little union” that had been victimized 
by “international capitalism.” 2 


On the night of March 20 the com- 
mittee took formal possession of La 
Prensa. The next day police prevented 
Dr. Paz from entering the airplane in 
which he was to have flown to Uurguay 
for Easter. Later that evening the Con- 
gressional committee ordered his arrest 
on the charge of having drafted a docu- 
ment “offensive to Congress.” The doc- 
ument in question was a letter to the 
committee in which the editor argued 
that the Congressional investigation vio- 
lated the Argentine Constitution. For 
such “contempt of Congress” the com- 
mittee sentenced Dr. Paz to 15 days in 
jail. But when police called for him at 
his home, he was not found. Border, 
highway and railway guards and pa- 
trols were immediately alerted against 
any attempt by Dr. Paz to leave the 


*3See the New York Times, International Air 
Edition, March 17, 1951, p. 1, article from 
Buenos Aires by Milton Bracker. 

Bringing the Congress into the question was an 
abnormal procedure. La Nacion commented: 
“Nothing could be more contradictory than sol- 
emnly convoking the supreme national legislative 
powers into special session to pronounce on what 
formerly was officially insisted to be a ‘mere 
trade union dispute.’” See Montevideo dispatch 
to the Christian Science Monitor, March 27, 1951. 
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country. His “escape” to Uruguay was 
nonetheless successful. 


@ THE PRECISE GRIEVANCES OF THE 
Perén regime against La Prensa have 
not been publicly disclosed by the gov- 
ernment. The foreign minister of Ar- 
gentine, it will be recalled, protested 
that any attempt to discuss the issue at 
the meeting of American foreign min- 
isters in Washington might provoke 
Argentina to withdraw from the confer- 
ence. Perén was far more reluctant to 
talk about La Prensa than about the 
government’s recent claim to have dis- 
covered a superior method of releasing 
atomic energy. It will not be viewed as 
mere coincidence, however, that the ini- 
tial newsvendors’ boycott was begun 
immediately after the newspaper had 
reported the railway strike of “hungry 
Peronistas” from January 23-25, an in- 
cident painful to the government. 


La Nacién now remains the only in- 
dependent newspaper in Argentina—or, 
at any rate, the only newspaper which 
dares display its independence. It has 
published a leading article expressing 
sympathy with La Prensa’s plight, and 
has urged that newspapers in the Unit- 
ed States, Latin America and Europe 
refuse to publish news from Argentina 
until La Prensa is allowed to resume 
printing. A major reason for the Argen- 
tine government’s reluctance until now 
to apply full pressure against La 
Prensa is the obvious affection and re- 
spect it commands in international press 
circles and among democrats through- 
out the world. Furthermore, by permit- 
ting La Prensa’s criticisms, Perén has to 
some degree maintained the free-speech 
facade fabricated by an essentially to- 
talitarian administration. Much of that 
facade, never very solid at best, has 
been now torn down. 


This culmination of the campaign 
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against La Prensa comes at a highly 
significant stage in Argentina’s postwar 
international evolution. John Edwards, 
economic secretary to the British Treas- 
ury, has been in Buenos Aires since the 
beginning of March in an attempt to 
settle the trade and payments difficul- 
ties that for nearly a year have plagued 
commercial relations between Argen- 
tina and Britain. In fact, the traditional 
symbiosis of British capital and the de- 
velopment of Argentina’s primary pro- 
duction is a thing of the past. In its 
place is a closer economic connection 
for Argentina with the United States, 
symbolized by the recent financial 
credit to the Perén government and by 
increased United States purchases of 
Argentine exports. 

The coercion of La Prensa may well 
endanger this re-orientation of Argen- 
tina toward the United States. It has 
provoked the New York Times to de- 
clare that “Perénism is placing Argen- 
tina in the camp of the enemies of free- 
dom and democracy,” and is bringing 
relations between the two countries to 
their lowest ebb in four years. Edward 
Miller, assistant secretary of state, has 
said that La Prensa’s closing limits the 
ability of the United States government 
to continue positive efforts of coopera- 
tion with Argentina. 

There is considerable sentiment, both 
in the United States and Britain, in fa- 
vor of referring the Prensa question to 
the United Nations Human Rights 
Commission or the sub-commission on 
Freedom of Information.** Should that 
be done, it is difficult to see how such a 
body could possibly avoid firm denun- 
ciation of Argentina—not simply for 
gegging its finest newspaper, but for 
suffocating over the past 10 years Latin 


See editorial attributed to E. B. White in 
“The Talk of the Town” column of the New 
Yorker, March 31, 1951, for an expression of this 
sentiment. 
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America’s most respected free-press 
tradition. 

Whether such denunciation, so sub- 
ject to Argentine official castigation as 
“intervention,” would actually further 
the objectives of the Inter-American 
system is a political question outside the 
scope of this article. The Argentine gov- 
ernment would be well advised, how- 
ever, to note the final comment of the 
London Times: 
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La Prensa, with its high standing 
wherever newspapers are read and com- 
pared, has done much for the credit of 
Argentina in the world; its independent 
existence is an asset to the regime that 
allows it, and though irritations may 
come to authority through the reporting 
of unpalatable truth, authority—in any 
country—is wise to bear them grace- 
fully.25 


% The Times, London, March 8, 1951, p. 5. 








The Totalitarian Pattern 
In Peron's Press Campaign 


BY JOSEPH F. KANE* 


Measures taken to throttle communications in Argentina are 
rationalized under the emergent Peronista doctrine, a compound- 
ing of the leadership myth, the theory of the “justicialist’” state, 
and extreme nationalistic and class warfare symbols. This article 
analyzes the authoritarian pattern. 





W> THE CHARACTERISTIC PROCESS BY 
which a dictator rids himself of a free 
press is in its last stage today in Argen- 
tina. The controlled press of the Perén 
regime already exists and operates in 
blind devotion to “the leader.” Mean- 
while, the tattered remnants of the free 
press are fading in a virtual state of 
siege. 

All Argentine radio stations either be- 
long to the government or are under its 
full control. The cinema is also effec- 
tively controlled, guaranteeing the exhi- 


*Mr. Kane is a former member of the staff of 
the Dubuque (Iowa) Telegraph-Herald. He is the 
mt holder of the Northwest Daily Press As- 
sociation scholarship in the University of Minne- 
sota school of journalism. 


bition of “desirable” pictures and pub- 
licity. 

The setting is almost completely to- 
talitarian. Yet, President Juan Domingo 
Perén never misses an opportunity to 
point with pride to what he calls “free- 
dom of expression” in the Argentine 
Republic. But independent newspapers 
discovered as early as 1946 that this 
didn’t include freedom to criticize their 
government. It was clear even then that 
the provincial press and the sixty-odd 
daily newspapers of Buenos Aires must 
make their peace with the regime or 
cease publication. Today all but one of 
the non-party papers, La Nacién, has 
been ground under its heel. 
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This has all taken place in a country 
that has long been proud of the highest 
literacy rate in South America and that 
has long been one of the world’s largest 
consumers per capita of newsprint. De- 
spite pride in their press, Argentinos 
have learned during the past five years 
that a dictatorship and a free press are 
incompatible. 

Political power in Argentina’s social 
revolution has shifted in favor of the 
descamisados —the eons, laborers, 
clerks and shopgirls who make up the 
rank and file of the organized perdn- 
ismo. Perén, “the leader” of the revolu- 
tion, sees himself as still engaged in a 
social and economic war against the 
oligarquia—the property-owning class, 
which for many years controlled the na- 
tion’s wealth. Long ago he identified the 
opposition press with the oligarchy and 
has maintained that its doctrines threat- 
en the welfare of the state. 

Perén says that his philosophy is 
based on human rights and the protec- 
tion of the worker. In opposition to the 
former political system which rested on 
the principle that those who “have” al- 
ways form a class apart from and supe- 
ior to those who “have not,” he asserts 
he has originated a new credo for the 
Argentine workers. “The state,” he 
says, “will be the supreme judge of any 
conflicts between employers and work- 
ers and there will be no appeal from its 
decision. The state will judge with a jus- 
tice more human than legal.” 

The revolution, Perén said, sought 
“the total moral recuperation of the 
people, which should automatically be 
followed by full internal political liber- 
ty.” But he has intertwined his concept 
of democracy inextricably with the 
leadership principle. As “the leader of 


1A personalist dictatorship, such as Peron’s, is 
not a new phenomenon in Hispanic America. Its 
history during the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
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the true democracy, born of the people 
and obliged by destiny to govern the 
people for the people,” he stands “at the 
apex of an enormous mass movement, 
ruling through the lower echelons of 
command much in the manner of an in- 
fallible general commanding his army.” 

He governs “by destiny” in what he 
describes as a “justicialist” state, his 
concept of a nation in the flexible “third 
position” between the capitalist and 
communist extremes. Under justicial- 
ismo he claims that he has freed Argen- 
tina economically just as San Martin 
freed it politically. He even refers to 
himself in some of his speeches as “San 
Perén.” 


WV? PERON “CAME FROM OUT OF NO- 
where” in 1943 as a leader in the 
army’s powerful colonels’ clique, and by 
1944 was strong enough to run the mil- 
itary government as vice-president in 
the Farrell regime. He won the presi- 
dency by a landslide in 1946. 

His campaign speeches were models 
of demagoguery. He proudly hailed his 
followers as “the shirtless ones” and 
identified himself with the “sweaty 
class.” In campaign speeches he shouted 
to cheering workers, “You're dirty and 
I’m dirty—we’re all dirty together!” 

Perén’s early political strength came 
from five principal sources:- 

The army—it brought Perén to 
power. 

The descamisado—“the shirtless one” 
cared little if the regime destroyed free 


turies can be told in terms of the fundamental 
conflict between two ideals of government, the 
ideal of politics by personality, inherited from 


Spain, and the ideal of government within a 
framework of law, held by the leaders of the rev- 
olution for independence. Peron represents a tri- 
umph of malism. But, in addition, he has 
taken for his regime some of the ideological con- 
tent of contemporary fascist dictatorships. His 
regime has wedded the fascist belief in conquest 
with the extreme impulses of Argentine national- 
ism and has blended them into an idea of na- 
tional expansion and domination. 
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labor unions if it delivered the rewards 
it promised him. 

The extreme nationalist right—this 
small but violent minority had support- 
ed Nazism and Fascism, hated the 
United States, and saw in Perénism a 
chance to put into operation its nation- 
alist and expansionist totalitarian ide- 
ology. 

The Catholic Church—it helped elect 
Perén in 1946 on the condition that the 
regime would give the church a larger 
share in the education of Argentine 
youth. 

The industrial magnates—the new, 
economically powerful class that had 
risen to power under the protection of 
Perénism. 

An ideal condition exists for Perén 
in regard to his five sources of strength. 
All owe allegiance directly to the per- 
son of Perén and have very little in 
common with the other elements sup- 
porting him. 


> THE REGIME HAS USED MANY TECH- 
niques to gag or throttle the Argentine 
press. Some of the methods were taken 
over from Hitler and Mussolini prac- 
tices; some were original. 

Strangely enough, Perén still insists 
that there is complete freedom of ex- 
pression in Argentina. However, free- 
dom means— as it always does in the 
dictionary of dictatorship—the liberty 
to extol, not to oppose, the regime.? At 
the core of Perén’s theory is this theme 
on which party orators have ham- 
mered: Perén es Patria. Perén is the 
Fatherland. To be against the father- 
land’s leader is to be against the father- 
land itself. Those who are against the 
fatherland are subject to all the penal- 
ties of treason. 

2 Peron makes the same distinction between lib- 
erty and license that Mussolini once made. The 
latter, in an interview with William L. Shirer, 


once explained that the press was free to praise 
his regime. Everything else, he said, was license. 
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The present regime of press control 
dates back to the Ramirez regime, a 
government of extreme Rightist char- 
acter. In 1943 a Ministry of Press and 
Information was established and given 
the mission to see to it that the “press, 
radio, social and political literature, the- 
aters, movies and public performances 
in general develop their activities in ac- 
cordance with the intentions enunciated 
by the government.” The ministry was 
to insure the dignity of the right of free 
expression of ideas. The ideas had to 
coincide with those of the regime. If 
they didn’t, the publishers were subject 
to punitive measures ranging from sus- 
pension to suppression. 


When the Farrell-Perén clique first 
came to power, Vice-President Perén 
made it his business to announce that 
the unpopular Ramirez gag decree was 
officially dead. From that moment, he 
explained, newspapers were free to 
print what they pleased. A few editors 
took his statement literally. They soon 
found themselves in jail. 


In addition to direct censorship, 
which Perén practices but denies, his 
regime’s most important weapons of 
press control have been the congres- 
sional investigating committee, control 
of newsprint, the “Law of Disrespect,” 
the “Security Bill,” financial controls, 
wage statutes, minor sanitary and build- 
ing code regulations and—if need be— 
brute force. 

The congressional investigating com- 
mittee has proved the most successful 
throttling device. Established 10 years 
ago to investigate police brutality, it 
was soon converted into a watchdog 
over the press. It judges papers on their 
“patriotism”and to date has closed 
down about 70 of them for being “anti- 
Argentine.” In the eyes of the commit- 
tee, a newspaper may exist only if it 
fulfills the mission of the press with dig- 
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nity. The mission is to transmit daily 
messages of patriotism—the “message 
of Perénism”—to the public. 

Working closely with the congres- 
sional committee is the Argentine Insti- 
tute for the Promotion of Trade, the 
government agency in charge of the im- 
portation and allocation of newsprint. 
This institution has power to reduce or 
cut off entirely the newsprint supply of 
a newspaper. Last year it trucked away 
thousands of tons of newsprint that had 
already been delivered to La Prensa 
and La Nacién and divided it among 
the party press. It regularly “mislays” 
the requests of unfriendly papers for 
newsprint. The agency also is respon- 
sible for limiting all newspapers to 
twelve pages. Favorites among the 
party press, however, often print sixteen 
pages. 

The Security Bill is another device 
for control of the press. It dangles a jail 
sentence over the heads of those who 
disseminate certain types of undesirable, 
but not necessarily illegal, information. 
A similar weapon of intimidation is the 
Law of Disrespect, under which an edi- 
tor can be imprisoned for publishing 
anything disrespectful toward the dicta- 
torship. In both cases the government 
interprets the provisions of the laws to 
suit its own purposes. 

“Respectful” or not, it has been diffi- 
cult for any but wealthy papers to hold 
on at all. The government has two im- 
portant financial controls over them. 
The gigantic state monopoly known as 
the Central Bank System refuses loans 
to hostile newspapers and recalls loans 
to those others which show recalci- 
trance. The second financial control is 
exerted through a special journalistic 
statute which fixes salary rates. Pay in- 
creases for journalists come through di- 
rect action by the Perén-picked con- 
gress, not through ordinary wage nego- 
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tiations. Some pay scales have been 
raised as much as fivefold in one boost, 
thereby forcing small papers out of 
business. 


W> ARGENTINA’S OPPOSITION AND INDE- 
pendent press soon learned under Perén 
that it could not evaluate the program 
of the regime on the basis of a frank 
preference for other systems. La Prensa 
and La Nacién, internationally known 
independents, were unable to support 
conservative laissez-faire economics. 
The underground press and the once- 
powerful Press Club were eliminated. 
The Socialist and Communist press 
were liquidated. Even the Catholic 
press, once an important supporting 
arm for the administration, is getting 
rough treatment. 


Peré6n did away with the under- 
ground press while he was still vice- 
president. The underground press in 
1944 was very active in spite of govern- 
ment attempts to suppress it. As soon as 
one paper was eliminated another took 
its place. Perén, in addition to using 
normal means of suppression, adopted 
a novel method of reducing the effec- 
tiveness of those papers which managed 
to survive. The underground press dis- 
tributed its papers, usually of flyer size, 
by throwing them from the tops of high 
buildings on windy days, from automo- 
biles speeding through residential dis- 
tricts and from the balconies of dark- 
ened theaters. Often it merely left them 
in factory washrooms. Perén adopted 
the same tactic of surreptitious distribu- 
tion for pro-government leaflets. In this 
way he both gained attention for his 
own propaganda and discouraged read- 
ers of the opposition press from taking 
the risk of pocketing flyers. 

Working with the underground press 
to undermine the Farrell-Per6én regime 
was the press club of Argentina—the 
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Circulo de la Prensa. Loud in its pro- 
tests of any efforts to curtail freedom of 
the press, the club demanded and usuai- 
ly got immediate release of newsmen 
arrested by provincial authorities. The 
Argentine constitution, as it stands, spe- 
cifically prohibits Congress from pass- 
ing any law which might restrict the 
liberty of the newspapers or put them 
under national jurisdiction. Conse- 
quently, the Circulo and leading papers 
were usually able to force the govern- 
ment to grant considerable press free- 
dom. 

By the time that Perén took over as 
president, the Circulo de la Prensa had 
been succeeded by a press club called 
the Federacion de Prensa. The Federa- 
cion died an early death when its mem- 
bers refused to support El Lider.* 

Although the Catholic press had been 
considered “suitable for publication” 
through the first years of the regime, it 
is now feeling the strong arm of the dic- 
tatorship. In the past year or so friction 
has been developing between the Cath- 
olic church (the state church) and the 
regime. 

Last year the congressional commit- 
tee closed down 30 Roman Catholic 
magazines because they failed to carry 
the required slogan of “Year of the Lib- 
erator” (the centennial of San Martin’s 
birth) above their masthead. The maga- 
zines were later permitted to reopen 
after the committee decided that they 
had a “sufficiently serious background 
of Argentinity.” 

Los Principios, the Catholic morning 
daily of Cérdoba, was closed for “sani- 
tary violations” 15 months ago. Princi- 


* Peron has since established a new press club, 
the Sindicato Argentina de Prensa, which acts 
somewhat after the fashion of a newspaper guild. 


Journalists are forced by economic pressure to 
join the organization, but it has not developed 
into a powerful weapon of press control in the 
way that unions of journalists did in Nazi Ger- 
many and Fascist Italy. 
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pios was the oldest newspaper in the 
province of Cérdoba and one of the 
most respected and influential dailies in 
Argentina. The paper was strongly al- 
lied with the Church and was owned in 
part by Archbishop Fermin Lafitte of 
Cérdoba, known as “a true democrat.” 
Other owners were members of promi- 
nent old Cérdoban Catholic families. 

Perén has finished silencing the oppo- 
sition voices of the socialist and com- 
munist presses. The socialist press went 
out early in the regime, but the com- 
munist press, by playing its cards right, 
managed to hold on until January 1950, 
when both La Hora and Orientacion 
were closed down. The Communist pa- 
pers had almost never criticized the 
Perén regime. As a matter of fact, they 
often praised it. Political observers in 
Buenos Aires believe that the only rea- 
son Perén permitted the Communist 
press to operate so long was his conve- 
nience of being able to point to the 
Communist papers as proof of freedom 
of the press in Argentina. 

Sharing the fate of the Communist 
and Socialist papers are the once-inde- 
pendent papers of the interior. Perén is 
no longer bothered with rumblings from 
the hinterlands from papers like El 
Diario of Parana, El Litoral of Santa 
Fé, La Capital of Rosario, El Dia of La 
Plata and El Intransigente of Salta. El 
Intransigente was finally closed up last 
year for “irregular purchases of paper.” 
Its trouble with the regime dated back 
to 1946, when it referred editorially to 
Perén as “the Nazi colonel.” 


WV PRESIDENT PERON HAS MADE GOOD 
use of propaganda techniques familiar 
to other 20th century dictators. He 
propagates his ideology through party 
newspapers, magazines, pamphlets and 
posters. He controls all the nation’s ra- 
dios. A youth movement and propa- 
ganda in the Argentine schools have 
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done their bit to serve the party. Lead- 
ing mouthpiece for the presidential 
press office is Democracia. Playing a 
close second fiddle is the tabloid E/ 
Mundo. Once the largest Argentine pa- 
per, it came under Perén’s control in 
1948. 

The “big three” of the afternoon 
party press are La Critica, La Raz6én 
and Noticias Grdficas, which boast of a 
combined circulation of about 700,000. 
During the war all three were pro-dem- 
ocratic and supported the Allied cause, 
but financial difficulties forced them in- 
to the party camp. All three print full 
accounts of crime stories on their inside 
pages, give extensive coverage to sports 
events, and publish American comics 
translated into Spanish. 

La Epoca, another afternoon paper, 
concentrates on attacking the “imperial- 
istic” Britons and Yankees. It is one of 
the most extreme of all the party pa- 
pers, still wearing the typographical gar- 
ment of the old Nazi daily, El Pam- 
pero, which it succeeded. 

El Lider, the Perénist morning paper, 
is the mouthpiece for the Ministry of 
the Interior. The other leading morning 
paper, El Laborista, is owned by Col. 
Mercante, an intimate friend of the 
president. 

Eva Perén’s pet is Democracia, 
which she owned for about three years 
before selling it in 1949 to close friends. 
Catering to the lower class, it rolled 
gaily along while Eva was its publisher, 
and is said to have lost more than 
$2,000,000 a year. The paper has a 
staff photographer who specializes in 
pictures of Eva. It prints anywhere 
from 4 to 22 photos of her every day. 

The first lady turned columnist in 
1948. In her first weekly column in 
Democracia titled “Why I Am a Perén- 
ista” she called Perénism “a conviction 
and a faith—it has the drive of history 
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on the march.” Perénism was “work, 
sacrafice and love,” she told the des- 
camisados. In a later column she re- 
vealed that her husband “has ceased to 
be a man like other men—he is rather 
an ideal incarnate.” 

Although not as important as the 
party press, pamphlets and magazines 
published by government bureaus and 
departments play a significant role in 
promoting the Peréns, their ideology 
and programs. The Department of Cul- 
ture of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
handles the publication of most maga- 
zines and pamphlets, topping off its ef- 
forts with an attractive annual publica- 
cation, Argentine News. This large 
slick-paper magazine, which devotes it- 
self to glorifying the Peréns and their 
regime, contains many photos, most of 
them in color. It is intended primarily 
for foreign distribution. 

The familiar appeal to the workers 
and the poor was carried through a se- 
ries of six pamphlets written by Perén 
in 1948 on “political, social and eco- 
nomic problems in relation to present 
activities and to future prospects.” 

“Nowadays,” Perén wrote, “it is not 
enough to protect the workers. Their 
right to a decent life must be acknowl- 
edged, as also equality, true equality, in 
labor relations. This is probably the best 
work I have encouraged.” The Eco- 
nomic Reform, Perén’s pamphlet aimed 
at the descamisados, stated: “ ‘The rich 
not so rich and the poor not so poor’— 
This phrase explains the reason of the 
opposition of the wealthy to the meas- 
ures employed to benefit the poor; I 
have always maintained that the rich 
should be less rich and the poor less 
poor.” 

Sharing top billing with the appeal to 
the worker is the emphasis that Perén 
put on Argentine culture. In his 1948 
pamphlet entitled Culture, Perén wrote, 
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“Culture, if neglected, loses itself in a 
sea of spiritual doubts and uncertainties, 
and the task of recovering what is lost 
is always difficult; the destruction of a 
country’s culture is equivalent to the 
loss of its national being. Argentina has 
passed through difficult moments, but 
only a short time ago I was able to af- 
firm, witnessing the magnificent resur- 
gence of our country, that when a coun- 
try finds itself after long years of trivial 
speculation and influences foreign to its 
traditional spirit, culture becomes a 
weapon of unsuspected possibilities. . . . 

“We must promote the teaching of 
the origin and development of our na- 
tional history, turning back to the cur- 
rents of civilization from which it 
springs,” he wrote. 

A National Institute of Tradition has 
been created in Argentina to “preserve 
a valuable cultural patrimony which is 
disappearing or about to disappear; to 
collect it, study and publish it with sci- 
entific method; to make use of forma- 
tive value contained in it to prepare 
general plans of school and social edu- 
cation.” Portions of the Institute’s so- 
cial education program are promoted 
through the Argentine radio. 

The Institute also prepares “cultural” 
material for the schools. Although the 
Perén regime does not concentrate on 
youth movements to the extent that 
Hitler and Mussolini did, it does make 
use of the classrooms to spread govern- 
ment propaganda. Youngsters in the 
schools must be taught the following 
slogans: 

“The Fatherland is always right.” 
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“We are a liberating nation and have 
the right to carry out corrections in 
Latin America.” 

“To be worthy of our traditions, we 
must live arrogantly.” 


> THE PRESS, AS IS ALWAYS THE CASE 
in a dictatorship, was one of the first 
social institutions to feel the weight of 
totalitarian oppression in Argentina. 
Perén, who realized that demagoguery 
and propaganda are as important to the 
maintenance of his regime as the use of 
force, understood that a free press 
would be his most dangerous enemy. 
He discovered also that the masses, the 
descamisados, were willing to trade 
freedom for the promise of security and 
equality. Perén did not hesitate to give 
the promise; in return the masses gave 
their support, or at least acquiesced, 
when he destroyed the freedom of the 
press. 


The death of La Prensa has silenced 
the last great voice of opposition in the 
Argentine republic. There are, no 
doubt, thousands of Argentines who 
are profoundly disturbed to see the 
world-famed paper ground under the 
heel of the Perén regime. 


The avid party followers who re- 
joiced at the liquidation of La Prensa 
might well heed the warning of the pa- 
per’s defiant editors: “When the free- 
dom of the press is ignored or threat- 
ened, all other civil liberties are in dan- 
ger. People who have not understood 
this have paid very dearly for their in- 
comprehension and indifference.” 





“The American reader may shrug off La Prensa’s fate. Argentina is far 
away and no visible threat to a nation which has big and urgent problems 
of security against world communism... . . This view is sophistry. Free- 
dom is whole and we either speak for it everywhere or fight a cold war in 
vain.” —From an editorial by Kart R. KESLER in Quill, April 1951. 




















British Tories Learn a Lesson 
In Political Propaganda 


BY MARCIA MORRISON 


Convinced that the Labor victory of 1950 was due in part to 
superior propaganda, the Conservative Party has revamped its 
setup and is encouraged by the results. Miss Morrison, a student 
at the University of Minnesota, spent last summer investigating 
political party promotional methods in London. 





> GREAT BRITAIN’S CONSERVATIVE 
party learned a lesson from the over- 
whelming Labor victory at the polls in 
1945: A lesson the Tories utilized in 
the 1950 general election and are now 
putting into full force for Britain’s next 
battle at the polls—a lesson in propa- 
ganda. 

Ian Harvey, now a Conservative 
Member of Parliament, wrote in his 
book, Talk of Propaganda, that the La- 
borites’ victory in 1945 was “as much a 
tribute to their handling of propaganda 
as anything else . . . their technique, 
while not faultless, was, and remains 
sound.” The Conservative party took 
note and Lord Woolton, appointed 
chairman of the party shortly after its 
1945 defeat, brought new faces into the 
Conservative Central office, put new 
emphasis on those divisions and sec- 
tions concerned with propaganda, and 
appointed qualified persons as chairmen 
of these divisions and sections. The 
Tories were getting ready for 1950. 

As minister of food during World 
War II, Lord Woolton was the man 
who popularized such wartime slogans 
as “The Kitchen Front,” “Cook for 
Victory” and “One for each person and 
nothing for the pot.” He realized the 


importance of propaganda and pro- 
ceeded to put it to work for Britain’s 
1950 election. 

Headquarters of British political par- 
ties consist of permanent personnel with 
delegated responsibilities. The Conser- 
vative Central office is highly organ- 
ized.* 


PUBLICITY DIVISION 


The most important division at the 
Conservative Central office in Abbey 
house, London, from a propaganda 
standpoint is the publicity division con- 
sisting of six major sections. These sec- 
tions are all under the publicity chair- 
man who is called the chief publicity 
officer. The major sections are the pro- 
duction section, the public relations sec- 
tion, radio and recording section, Con- 
stituency magazine section, the Weekly 
News Letter section and the press sec- 
tion. Other divisions of the Conserva- 


*At the top of the organization is the leader of 
the party, Winston Churchill. Under him is the 


tive Central office are directly under the chairman 
of the party who appoints their chairmen. Under 
a division chairman are sections whose work he 
is responsoble for coordinating. 

tions are under the control of section chairmen. 
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tive Central office that play an impor- 
tant part in propaganda are the re- 
search division, the public opinion re- 
search division which works in close co- 
operation with the research and public- 
ity divisions, the speakers division and 
the Conservative Film association which 
has its headquarters, unlike the others, 
at St. Steven’s house, a five-minute 
walk from Abbey house. 


PRODUCTION SECTION 


The production section of the public- 
ity division is divided into four sub-sec- 
tions: party literature, posters, the tech- 
nical branch and agent cooperation. 
The party literature sub-section is re- 
sponsible for the production of such 
party literature as the magazines Tory 
Challenge, for general circulation; Ad- 
vance, for Young Conservatives; The 
Councillor, for members of local coun- 
cils, and labor leaflets. It also prepares 
timely brochures and leaflets for prop- 
aganda purposes. 

The poster sub-section conducted 
Britain’s biggest national poster cam- 
paign in the last election. According to 
the chairman of this sub-section, the 
constituency agents for the party were 
able to obtain the best poster sites for 
the general election; the Tories had a 
heavy poster coverage in 600 constitu- 
encies in the February election. The 
poster drive began in November 1949. 
The Conservative Central office sent 
posters to local agents who could use 
them if they wished or who could put 
out their own posters. Posters were 
changed about every eight weeks. The 
agents received samples of two alterna- 
tive posters about two weeks before 
they were to be used. The agent could 
choose one or take both; a choice was 
necessary because some issues were 
more applicable to certain constituen- 
cies than to others. Each constituency 
could get as many copies of posters 
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from the Central office as were needed. 
Most posters were of the 48- or 61- 
sheet size. All posters for the election 
had to be put up before the election 
was announced so that they would not 
be charged to campaign expenses; pos- 
ters were blanked out when the termi- 
nation date was announced and uncov- 
ered when the campaign began. Em- 
phasis for poster design was put on sim- 
plicity with most of the appeals direct- 
ed towards housing, unemployment and 
cost of living. At the bottom of each 
poster was this prominent phrase: 
“VOTE CONSERVATIVE.” 

The technical branch of the produc- 
tion section works with the other sub- 
sections in the preparation of their ma- 
terial. The advertising firm of Colman, 
Prentiss and Varley assists this branch 
with layout design and other technical 
aspects. 

The agent cooperation branch aids 
the section in working out publicity 
schemes acceptable to the constituency 
agents. This branch also takes care of 
general election coordination between 
the Conservative Central office and the 
constituencies. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS SECTION 


The public relations section is the lia- 
ison between the publicity division and 
the Conservative Overseas bureau—the 
Central office division that takes charge 
of overseas visitors and Tory publicity 
sent to other countries. The chairman 
of the public relations section sits in 
with the publicity committee of the 
House of Lords and acts as a liaison 
between Parliament and the press. He 
also does odd publicity jobs and works 
in close conjunction with the press sec- 
tion, but his most important function is 
that of the non-playing captain of the 
12 area publicity officers, most of 
whom are former working journalists. 
(British constituencies are grouped into 
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12 areas in each of which is a Tory 
headquarters under the Conservative 
Central office that advises local Tory 
constituency offices on policy questions 
and available Central office material.) 


RADIO AND RECORDING SECTION 

As in 1945, party broadcasts played 
a big part in the 1950 general election 
campaign. The radio and recording sec- 
tion is the Conservative party’s link 
with the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. The number of political speeches 
aired over the BBC during the three- 
week campaign is limited to a set num- 
ber for each party on the basis of the 
number of candidates each party has 
put up for election. During the 1950 
general election campaign the Laborites 
and the Conservatives each gave five 
speeches while the Liberals gave three. 
A minority party may give a speech 
during the campaign if it has 50 or 
more candidates on nomination day; 
therefore, the Communists were allot- 
ted time for one speech. The parties 
also may air political broadcasts during 
the remainder of the year after the re- 
sults of the election are known. The 
number of these also is limited—this 
time on the basis of the number of rep- 
resentatives of each party in the House 
of Commons after the election. This 
year the Conservatives may give five 
speeches, the Laborites six, and the 
Liberals one. When another general 
election is called, these after-election 
political broadcasts will cease and an- 
other campaign allotment will be made. 

The radio and recording section em- 
ploys persons to monitor those speech- 
es, all BBC political broadcasts. These 
persons listen to opposition broadcasts 
to pick out points that the Conserva- 
tives must answer or “correct,” and 
monitor Conservative broadcasts to 
form suggestions as to ways that they 
might be improved. This section has a 
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recording room at Abbey house to per- 
mit speakers to practice; experts are 
often employed to teach speakers the 
correct manner of delivery. In the stu- 
dio, records are made of Conservative 
speeches for distribution to constituen- 
cies. 
CONSTITUENCY MAGAZINE SECTION 


The Constituency magazine section 
is under the supervision of an editor, 
his assistant and a small staff of typists. 
The magazine is a syndicated service to 
250 constituency magazines. These con- 
stituency magazines may use any ma- 
terial contained in the Constituency 
magazine sent out by the Conservative 
Central office. Blocks and mats also are 
supplied to constituency magazines 
through this service. 


WEEKLY NEWS LETTER SECTION 


The Weekly News Letter section puts 
out the Weekly News Letter, which is 
the official Conservative report of Par- 
liamentary proceedings. It is on sale 
throughout Britain for a threepence. 
The editor was formerly a Parliamen- 
tary lobby reporter for the Daily Tele- 
graph, a Conservative newspaper. 


PRESS SECTION 


Serving as a liaison between the Con- 
servative Central office and the press, 
the press section is a clearing house for 
material that the Central office feels 
should go to the newspapers. Conserva- 
tive Members of Parliament turn to this 
section if they want something in the pa- 
pers. It edits the material, given to it by 
MPs, for clarity and grammar, but does 
not delete any material that doesn’t ad- 
here to the party line. Under this sec- 
tion is the women’s press section, which 
is primarily concerned with putting out 
chatty articles for women. It also pre- 
pares posters designed to appeal to 
women voters. 

The publicity division is directly con- 
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cerned with putting out material to 
propagandize the Tory party and its 
policies. Work of this division is aided 
and supplemented by the four other 
aforementioned divisions in the Con- 
servative Central office setup. 


RESEARCH DIVISIONS 

Research for publicity division pub- 
lications is done by the research divi- 
sion. This unit has a large library for 
the use of Members of Parliament and 
serves many other purposes, but from a 
propaganda standpoint its most impor- 
tant function is that of aiding the pub- 
licity division. The research division 
was largely responsible for many im- 
portant Conservative policy documents, 
including the 1950 platform, “The 
Right Road for Britain.” 

The public opinion research division 
attempts to supply the publicity division 
with information about the nature of 
public attitudes so that Conservative 
propaganda can be in line with current 
public opinion. This division also sends 
questionnaires concerning the effective- 
ness of Conservative propaganda to the 
agents in each of the constituencies. 
The results of these questionnaires are 
made known to the publicity division. 


SPEAKERS DIVISION 


There are two aspects to the Speak- 
ers division. One is the operational side 
which arranges for persons to speak at 
meetings, and the other is the training 
side which is responsible for teaching 
volunteer speakers. One tutor is on the 
staff at the Central office but most of 
the tutors are in the various constitu- 
ency headquarters. Under the director 
of this division are two deputy direc- 
tors. One takes care of obtaining Par- 
liamentary speakers, and the other ar- 
ranges for voluntary speakers informed 
on Conservative policies. The speakers 
division also prepares material on top- 
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ical policy for a magazine called Top- 
ics of the Day. This magazine is pri- 
marily for the use of Tory speakers so 
they may be informed of the Conserva- 
tive stand on all issues. The division can 
get one of these magazines ready in 36 
hours. Approximately 1,500 speeches 
are organized each year by this divi- 
sion; 1,000 of them are speeches by 
prominent Conservative Members of 
Parliament. Last year, prior to the 1950 
general election, 1,097 speeches were 
given by Tory members of the House 
of Commons and 120 by members of 
the House of Lords. 


CONSERVATIVE FILM ASSOCIATION 


The Conservative Film Association 
was set up before the war as a sepa- 
rate body with its own funds, directly 
under the supervision of the party chair- 
man. It does not produce films, because 
it is purely an administrative organi- 
zation. The films are made by vari- 
ous contractors who hire the actors and 
write the scripts in conformity with the 
wishes of the association. The associa- 
tion’s purpose is to get propaganda and 
educational films produced for the 
party. A unique feature of the associa- 
tion is its use of the daylight movie 
vans which contain facilities for show- 
ing propaganda films outdoors and also 
for transporting a speaker around a 
constituency. The vans contain film li- 
braries so that the speaker or constitu- 
ency agent, as the case may be, may 
choose the most desirable film for the 
particular audience that will see it. 
Entertainment films, such as Charlie 
Chaplin shorts, are shown along with 
the propaganda films; however, the as- 
sociation does not think it advisable to 
show entertainment films during an 
election campaign. They reason that 
people are thinking seriously about pol- 
itics, and that entertainment would dis- 
tract them. 
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The films used during the campaign 
were produced beforehand so they 
would not be charged to campaign ex- 
penses. The last general election films 
were directed at the cost of living, 
housing and unemployment. 

The daylight van is a large mobile 
unit which carries posters, loud speak- 
ers and a platform for the speaker. The 
film is projected onto the screen from 
the inside of the van. An indoor van is 
used to transport projectors and films 
for indoor use; most of the indoor films 
are for the purpose of training party 
workers. A large film library—includ- 
ing all the propaganda, instructional 
and entertainment films—is kept by the 
contractors. The library is primarily for 
the benefit of constituency agents who 
own a projector and who desire to use 
the films. 


Conservative Central office workers 
believe that canvassing and the radio 
are the best means of propaganda. 
Party workers, many of them Young 
Conservatives, go from door to door in 
the different constituencies to discover 
the politics of Britons. They try to find 
out who is a Conservative, who is a 
member of one of the opposition par- 
ties and who isn’t too sure just what he 
is. Then canvassers focus their efforts 
on the doubtful voter. These canvassers 
are trained speakers and are well in- 
formed on Conservative policies—they 
give the personal touch to politics. The 
Conservatives believe it is the doubtful 
voter who can decide the outcome of 
an election. It is to this voter that the 
canvassers make their strongest appeals. 

The results of the Feb. 23, 1950 gen- 
eral election are a credit to Tory propa- 
ganda. In this election the electorate 
voted to take away effective power 
from the Labor party, leaving it with- 
out an adequate working majority. In 
the 1945 general election, Churchill’s 
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Conservative government, which had 
been in power for a few weeks between 
the ending of the war-time Coalition 
and the dissolution of Parliament, had 
been heavily defeated. The Labor party 
had received a majority of nearly 150 
over all parties combined. The 1950 
election campaign was, on the whole, 
very quiet and orderly, according to 
leaders of both parties. The Conserva- 
tive party used more than 25 million 
posters and types of literature for prop- 
aganda purposes during the campaign. 
In each of the 12 Conservative areas 
throughout England and Scotland, pub- 
licity officers, Trade Union organizers 
and education officers were added to 
the staffs. 


Factors other than propaganda, how- 
ever, must be taken into consideration 
when one looks at the 1950 election re- 
sults. Between 1945 and 1950 Parlia- 
mentary constituencies had been redis- 
tributed. The 1950 election was fought 
on this new electoral basis. The number 
of seats in the House of Commons was 
reduced from 640 to 625; a drastic re- 
vision of constituency boundaries and 
substantial transfers of voters from one 
electoral area to another was the result. 
Other electoral changes were made. 
For example, the use of motor vehicles 
for the conveyance of voters for each 
candidate was restricted to one vehicle 
for every 1,500 voters in a county con- 
stituency and one for every 2,500 in a 
borough. 


The Tories are now busily putting 
out propaganda and preparing more of 
it to circulate during the next general 
election campaign. Propaganda pre- 
pared during the campaign is charged 
to limited campaign expense accounts. 
Propaganda prepared prior to and after 
the campaign period is limited in ex- 
pense only by the size of party budgets. 
The parties had a chance to prepare 
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themselves for the last election because 
they knew the date of dissolution more 
than three weeks ahead of time. (The 
election takes place three weeks after 
the King dissolves Parliament; this pe- 
riod is known as the “campaign.”) Next 
time, however, the opposition parties 
may not have such a period of advance 
notice in which to prepare propaganda 
before the general election campaign; 
nor do the Laborites know when they 
may suffer a major defeat, thus forcing 
another election to be called. In June 
1950, persons in each of the divisions 
and sections concerned with propa- 
gandizing the Conservative party and 
its policies said they were prepared for 
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morrow.” During the summer, propa- 
ganda emphasized cost of living and 
inadequate housing. These topics had 
been found to be uppermost in the 
minds of voters by polls taken by Gal- 
lup and utilized and supplemented by 
the Conservative public opinion re- 
search division. 

Tories have a respect for propagan- 
da. Party propaganda in Britain has 
done a great deal, according to Tories 
and Laborites alike, to stimulate public 
interest in politics. Perhaps this can best 
be illustrated by the fact that while only 
45 percent of the electorate voted in the 
1948 presidential election in the United 
States, 84 percent of the electorate 


the next election if it were called “to- voted in Britain’s 1950 general election. 





“What is the real new challenge to advertising? It is obviously to devote 
itself—not partially, not half heartedly—but wholly to aid in the solution 
of this problem of our civilization’s survival. 

“Advertising is one of the most potent channels for the communication 
of ideas and the gaining of concerted, constructive action which has ever 


been developed. Advertising differs from every other form of communica- 
tion in that it combines three vital elements: the simplification of ideas to 
their essentials; the effective attention-compelling dramatization of those 
ideas; and repetition of ideas over and over again—until they sink in, are 
understood, and action is secured. News is, by definition, news but once. 
But advertising, day in and day out, repeats ideas, thoughts, facts, and 





urges to action as no other communications mechanism can do. . . . The 
know-how of advertising men and women, and the tremendous power of 
advertising media are vitally needed in this no-quarter fight against world 
communism.”—ALLAN M. WILSON, vice-president, the Advertising Coun- 


cil, in address at Second Annual Advertising Institute, Emory University, 
March 16, 1951. 





“The greatest struggle of our day is to win the minds of men. We have 
got to reach more people more often and more persuasively than our ene- 
my. We must give the same energy, a comparable sum of money, and the 
best brains to compete with Russia. We must approach ideological warfare 
as we approach any other means of winning war. We can no longer let 
Russia picture us as the great exploiters of mankind. This is the hardest 
selling job any nation has ever faced. Any military victory is empty with- 
out winning victory over the minds of men.”—Dr. GEORGE GALLUP, Amer- 
ican Institute of Public Opinion, in address at Second Annual Advertising 
Institute, Emory University, March 16, 1951. 














RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





The Analysis of Political 
Campaign News’ 

Wf THE CONSIDERATIONS INVOLVED IN 
the analysis of political campaign news 
differ from those involved in the analy- 
sis of editorials and other articles writ- 
ten from the point of view of the writer. 
The subject-matter of political cam- 
paign news relates chiefly to speeches 
and statements, endorsements and testi- 
monials, and to facts about the cam- 
paign, such as the candidates’ future 
speaking engagements. In some in- 
stances the news writer also expresses 
his opinion. 

A part of such news is, therefore, or- 
dinary exposition and a part is argu- 
mentation. Almost all the argumenta- 
tive content is rewritten material, being 
presented in both direct and indirect 
quotation. The usual news story con- 
tains elements of both these forms of 
discourse. 


This article describes the methodol- 
ogy devised for a study of the news 
(including picture captions and head- 
lines) in a sample of 12 California 
daily newspapers that related to the 
Nixon-Douglas campaign for the Unit- 


*The most useful bibliography in this field is: 
H. D. Lasswell, N. Leites and Associates, Lan- 
guage of Politics; J. T. Kiapper and C. Y. Glock, 
“Trial by Newspaper,” Scientific American, Vol. 
180, No. 2, pp. 16-21 (Feb. 1949); and B. Berel- 
son and P. F. Lazarsfeld, The Analysis of Com- 
munications Content. 


ed States Senate for the period Sept. 1- 
Nov. 7, 1950.2 The Republican candi- 
date was Richard M. Nixon and the 
Democratic candidate was Mrs. Helen 
Gahagan Douglas, both members of 
Congress at the time of the campaign. 


The purposes of the study were: (1) 
To describe the content in terms of 
propaganda themes® used by each can- 
didate and his supporters at various 
stages of the campaign; (2) to measure 
the amount of news about each candi- 
dacy to which the readers had been ex- 
posed; and (3) to measure the direc- 
tion of such news (i.e., whether favor- 
able, unfavorable or neutral). 


For measuring the amount and direc- 
tion of the news, the unit adopted was 
the statement. Statement was defined as 
an expression (a) which denotes a com- 
plete idea, and (b) which has a refer- 
ent. The following were referents: 


? The results were reported in a press release of 
Jan. 26, 1951. The study was supported by a re- 
search grant from the American Newspaper Guild. 
See also Galen Rarick, California Daily Newspa- 
per Reporting of the 1950 U. S. Senatorial Cam- 
paign: A Content Analysis (A. M. thesis, Stan- 
ford University, 1951) and Editor and Publisher, 
Jan. 27, 1951, p. 12. 


*The major propaganda themes were: strength- 
weakness; comprehension of the Communist 
threat; national security; foreign policy; record in 
Congress; guilt by association with Communists; 
control of subversives; personal virtues of the 
candidates, and political morality. 

Except for the international situation, the major 
themes might have been welfare state; Brannan 
plan; California’s interests, and representation of 
special interests vs. the general welfare. 
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Douglas, Democratic party, the Truman 
administration and Democratic leaders, 
Nixon, Republican party, and Republi- 
can leaders. An expression which 
lacked any of these referents was not 
coded. Sometimes that was because the 
expression was merely introductory to a 
contiguous expression. For example, in 
“Soviet Russia means to conquer the 
world . . . Mrs. Douglas has failed to 
comprehend the nature of the Commu- 
nist threat,” the first expression was not 
counted as a statement. 


A statement was either a sentence or 
part of a sentence. Some sentences con- 
tained two or more statements because 
they (1) had more than one referent, 
or (2) contained more than one com- 
plete idea concerning the same refer- 
ent. In several instances, the language 
had to be paraphrased before it could 
be analyzed. The following statement, 
for example, contained two statements: 
“The attractive Congresswoman de- 


clared that Rep. Nixon supported a 
drastic slash in military aid funds for 
Atlantic Treaty nations.” It breaks 
down into these statements: 


1. Mrs. Douglas is attractive. (Ref- 
erent: Douglas; direction: favorable; 
propaganda theme: personal virtue of 
the candidate); and 


2. Rep. Nixon supported a drastic 
slash in military aid funds for Atlantic 
Treaty nations. (Referent: Nixon; di- 
rection: unfavorable; propaganda 
theme: foreign policy—Europe). 


The following statement, for pur- 
poses of analysis, was broken down into 
three statements: “On Jan. 19, 1950, 
Richard Nixon, despite the pleas of all 
Democratic members and seven of the 
eleven Republican members of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
voted again with Mr. Marcantonio, to 
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deny economic aid to Korea.” It was 
analyzed as follows: 


1. Representative Nixon voted to 
deny economic aid to Korea (Theme: 
foreign policy—Far East) ; 

2. Representative Nixon lined up 
with Representative Marcantonio 
(Theme: guilt by association with 
Communists) ; and 


3. Representative Nixon disregarded 
the opinion of most of the members of 
the committee, including a majority of 
Republicans (Theme: record in Con- 
gress). 


For a statement to have direction it 
had to relate to a specific propaganda 
theme. Thus, an expression which 
mentioned one of the referents but 
which stated a fact which was not in 
controversy was classified as neutral. 
For example, the first of the following 
statements was coded as favorable to 
Nixon and the second as neutral: “Sen. 
Desmond said today he would vote for 
Rep. Nixon. The announcement was 
made by Nixon’s campaign chairman in 
Oakland.” 


A total of 8,081 statements was re- 
corded. Of these, 34.7 percent were 
neutral, 24.5 percent were unfavorable 
to one or the other candidacies and 
40.8 percent were favorable. 


Every statement had a source; for 
example, the candidates themselves, the 
politicians in the respective parties, la- 
bor leaders, reporters and political edi- 
tors. In the following statement, for 
example, both the source and the refer- 
ent were Douglas: “Mrs. Douglas com- 
mei:ded her own record.” 

The sources of 86 percent of the fa- 
vorable and unfavorable statements 
were the candidates and their support- 
ers. This fact is of great assistance in 
the coding of this type of content be- 
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cause the coders are largely relieved of 
having to make subjective judgments as 
to direction. In the present study the 
presumption was made that, since the 
only purpose that a candidate and his 
supporters have for making a statement 
about their candidacy or the opposing 
candidacy is to advance their own can- 
didacy, the direction of all such state- 
ments is determined merely by refer- 
ring to the source. 

The presumption mentioned above, 
of course, could not apply to the coding 
of editorials; it could apply to political 
advertisements and radio speeches. 

(An exception to this rule which 
could—but did not—occur in this type 
of content is a statement of which the 
force is “damning with faint praise.” 
For example, Nixon might have said, 
“Mrs. Douglas is a pretty good Con- 
gresswoman, bui . . .” or “Mrs. Doug- 
las is not a Communist, but . . .” Such 
statements would demand some subjec- 
tive judgment on the part of the coder 
who would have to refer to the con- 
text.) 

Subjective judgment by the coder 
was required only when the news writer 
presented an unattributed statement 
(either of fact or of evaluation). Such 
statements accounted for only 14 per- 
cent of the favorable and unfavorable 
statements. Whenever the coder en- 
countered an unattributed statement, he 
determined its direction by referring to 
a prearranged list of criteria which 
were presumed to be objective descrip- 
tions of content. A partial list of these 
follows : 


1. When the statement placed the 
candidate in an advantageous (or disad- 
vantageous) position as to the assur- 
ance of his victory in the election. 
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2. When the statement placed the 
candidate in an advantageous (or disad- 
vantageous) position with a particular 
voting group to which both candidates 
were appealing for votes (e.g., veterans, 
labor). 

3. When the statement associated the 
candidate with a socially approved (or 
disapproved) objective or value (e.g., 
“anti-Communist,” “reactionary,” civil 
liberties). 

4. When the statement attributed a 
personal virtue (or absence of personal 
virtue) to the candidate. 

5. When the statement presented the 
candidate’s position on an issue in con- 
junction with a favorable or unfavor- 
able evaluation of the issue; for exam- 
ple, “Mrs. Douglas has been a strong 
supporter of the Administration’s dan- 
gerous Far East policy.” (The following 
statement, however, was classified as 
neutral: “Mrs. Douglas has supported 
the Fair Deal.” This was because the 
source made no evaluation of the Fair 
Deal.) 


In one sense the analysis of this type 
of content by the methods just de- 
scribed is an easier task than is the an- 
alysis of several other types of content. 
This is because the coder need not use 
his subjective judgment in so many in- 
stances. 

In another sense, however, it is a 
type of content that requires a coder 
with special capabilities. Coders are re- 
quired who have an insight into the 
realities and subtleties of politics and 
who have adequate intelligence for ab- 
stracting meaning from written dis- 
course. In the present study the three 
coders had had newspaper experience, 
which qualified them much higher than 
the usual graduate student can qualify. 

CHILTON R. BUSH 
Stanford University 





“A newspaper that pleases everybody never fought for anything.” — 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 
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F. D. R.: His PERSONAL LETTERS 
1928-1945. Edited by Elliott Roose- 
velt and Joseph P. Lash. New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 1950. Two 
volumes, xvii + 1,615 pp. $10. 


@ FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, WHO WON 
the presidency four times despite oppo- 
sition of a majority of the nation’s daily 
press, combined an_ extraordinary 
knowledge of journalistic practices with 
only scant respect for the men who 
owned the newspapers. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s opinions on journal- 
ism were never secret during his life- 
time but new highlights are disclosed in 
some of his letters. These two volumes, 
covering correspondence during his 
years as governor of New York State 
and president, reveal him as an inveter- 
ate reader of newspapers, a prolific cor- 
respondent with journalists, and fre- 
quently a caustic commentator on cur- 
rent practices and ethics of the press. 

Yet President Roosevelt obviously 
thought of himself as far more than an 
observer in an Ivory Tower insofar as 
the press was concerned. A master of 
newspaper traditions and practices, he 
was able to utilize this background to 
his own advantage, as when he wanted 
a short Democratic platform in 1944 so 
that it would be boxed on newspaper 
front pages. (His suggestion of a 500- 
word document was not followed.) He 
knew and liked many of the reporters 
assigned to the White House and men- 
tioned them almost affectionately in a 
few letters to his wife. A memorandum 
disclosed that he considered becoming 
a columnist upon his retirement; he had 
an offer in 1940 which would have 
guaranteed the same yearly income as 
his presidential salary if he consented 
to write a column after leaving the 
White House. In 1940 he wrote Her- 
bert Bayard Swope, formerly of the 
New York World: “Once upon a time 
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you and I both ran newspapers even 
though mine was limited to a circula- 
tion of 1,500 copies.” 

Mr. Roosevelt's comments on free- 
dom of the press present his philosophy 
of journalism. He believed it meant 
“freedom to print correct news,” not 
just what a publisher or editor wanted 
to print. A difficulty he did not discuss 
was who would determine what was 
“correct.” 

In a memorandum to Morris I. Ernst 
on Oct. 6, 1942 regarding Ernst’s pro- 
posal to see Joseph M. Patterson of the 
then anti-New Dealish New York 
Daily News, the President suggested: 


I would raise the question as to 
whether freedom of the press is not es- 
sentially freedom to print correct news 
and freedom to criticize the news on the 
basis of factual truth. I think there is a 
big distinction between this and freedom 
to print untrue news. 


Nearly seven years earlier, in a 1935 
letter to Henry A. Wallace on the sec- 
retary of agriculture’s discovery of a 
Chinese New Deal during the 11th cen- 
tury, Mr. Roosevelt wrote: 


The real difference between those 
days and today lies in the one word 
“communication.” That implies not only 
simultaneous information available to 
the Central Government but also full 
knowledge and understanding on the 
part of the individual citizen. Does it 
not also imply the need for truth-tell- 
ing? Freedom of the Press and freedom 
of speech were both based on freedom 
to express opinions—not on freedom to 
give out false news or to misrperesent 
facts. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude even earlier 
in his presidential years is contained in 
a letter to Colonel Edward M. House, 
adviser to President Woodrow Wilson 
and friend of Mr. Roosevelt since the 
latter had been assistant secretary of 
the navy during World War I. President 
Roosevelt disclosed some of his private 
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thinking in letters to Colonel House, 
whom he treated with the respect due 
an elder statesman. One such message, 
dated May 7, 1934, included this state- 
ment: 


Following your example, I try to look 
below the surface. The newspapers, es- 
pecially those in the East, are amazingly 
superficial and, as you and I know, a 
large number of news gatherers are ei- 
ther cynics at heart or are following the 
orders and policies of the owners of 
their papers—hence the prominence of 
the Wirt case and the local emphasis on 
petty details of the broad N. R. A. pro- 
gram. 


The most lengthy discussion of the 
President’s opinions of newspaper own- 
ers generally was included in a letter to 
his former Navy superior, Josephus 
Daniels, then ambassador to Mexico 
and a newspaper publisher himself. 
Dated Sept. 28, 1940, the letter ad- 
dressed “Dear Chief” included: 


I know you will not mind if I say to 


you that the more I see of American 
newspapers the more I am convinced 
that they represent, in nine cases out of 
ten, the personal slant or point of view 
not of the publishers, not of the editor, 
not of the public, not even of the ad- 
vertiser, but of the fellow who owns the 
paper! 

The second observation I have to 
make is that when the owner reaches a 
certain position of affluence—in other 
words, gets into the higher brackets of 
the personal income tax, he begins to 
associate with other Americans in the 
same rarefied upper brackets. He de- 
creases his association with the little fel- 
low, he begins to believe that the Ham- 
iltonian theory was correct—and espe- 
cially he and his family thrill over their 
membership in social circles. Soon the 
check book and the securities market 
supplant the old patriotism and the old 
desire to purvey straight news to the 
public. 

Thank God that you and the boys 
prove that though it is an exceptional 
case, ownership can still retain the old 
ideals of editorship. 
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In spite of his feeling about newspa- 
pers owners as expressed after he ar- 
rived at the White House, Mr. Roose- 
velt corresponded with the “journalistic 
great,” including many newspaper own- 
ers, while he was governor and presi- 
dent. In the two volumes are letters to 
such varied press personalities as Rob- 
ert S. Allen; Paul Block; Arthur Bris- 
bane, whom he addressed as “Dear 
A. B.”; Mark F. Ethridge; Frank E. 
Gannett; William Randolph Hearst, 
who was addressed as “Dear W. R.”; 
Arthur Krock; David Lawrence, who 
consulted Governor Roosevelt about 
expanding coverage of the United 
States Daily at the state capitals; 
Adolph Ochs; Joseph M. Patterson; 
Mrs. Ogden Reid; J. David Stern; Dor- 
othy Thompson; Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard; and William Allen White. 

As governor of New York hoping to 
receive the Democratic nomination for 
president, Mr. Roosevelt exhibited in 
his letters the more persuasive side of 
his personality. For instance, he tried to 
woo Roy Howard during this period, 
writing: “That was a perfectly delight- 
ful evening—I hope we can repeat it 
sometime soon.” However, the gover- 
nor had little success. Later he de- 
nounced not only the Scripps-Howard 
dailies but also such former supporters 
as Hearst and Patterson. His worst 
venom, however, was saved for Colonel 
Robert R. McCormick and the Chicago 
Tribune. 

A few months after Pearl Harbor, 
President Roosevelt wrote to Russell C. 
Leffingwell, partner of J. P. Morgan & 
Company: 


Honestly, the real trouble is not in 
the people or the leaders, but in a gang 
which unfortunately survives—made up 
mostly of those who were isolationists 
before December seventh and who are 
actuated today by various motives in 
their effort to instill disunity in the 
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country. Some are publishers like Bertie 
McCormick and the Pattersons and the 
Roy Howard papers. The hearts of 
these people are not in unity and some 
of them still want a negotiated peace. 
Some of them are columnists or radio 
commentators who are actuated by the 
same motives. Some of them are polit- 
ically minded and seek election gains. 
Some of them are anti-racial and anti- 
religious like the K.K.K. crowd and 
some are extreme nationalists like some 
of the wild Irish. 


The best comment I have heard was 
by Elmer Davis after I spoke at the end 
of February. He said: 


Some people want the United States 
to win so long as England loses. Some 
people want the United States to win so 
long as Russia loses and some people 
want the United States to win so long as 
Roosevelt loses. 


Some weeks later, the President was 
shown a letter that Colonel McCormick 
had written a former employee in which 
the Chicago publisher made extravagant 
claims of military innovations. Mr. 
Roosevelt took time to send a formal 
memorandum to General Henry H. 
Arnold so an “antidote” could be pre- 
pared. The memo read: 


This is the most magnificent record 
of any Officer of the United States 
Army from Washington down to date. 
I think that we should give Colonel 
Robert R. McCormick the next higher 
title than Field Marshal—I do not re- 
member what that would be but I think 
it would be unique in military annals. 

If you can find someone with nothing 
better to do, have him verify McCor- 
mick’s claims of having introduced the 
R.O.T.C. into the Army, automatic ri- 
fles for the Army, mechanization of the 
Army, and the allegation that he was 
the first ground officer to introduce ob- 
servation of artillery fire from the air. 
I personally can take care of the other 
allegations. 

I think this letter of his might be 
given credence one hundred years from 
now if we did not produce the antidote 
at this time. 
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General Arnold replied with dates 
and names to show the Chicago Trib- 
une publisher was incorrect. The “other 
allegations” referred to advocating an 
alliance with Canada and acquisition of 
Atlantic bases. 

During the 1936 campaign, the Pres- 
ident wanted to insure the neutrality of 
the Associated Press, so he wrote to 
Ambassador Robert W. Bingham, pub- 
lisher of the Louisville Courier-Journal: 

I think that if you can plan to be here 
through June and perhaps over the 


Four: of Me before returning to Lon- 
don, you be able to lay a lot of 


groundwork in the Associated Press or- 
ganization looking toward complete 
fairness by them. 


Some of his journalistic evaluations 
are of special interest. Here are some of 
them: 

Walter Lippmann (1932)—“In spite 
of his brilliance it is very clear that he 
has never let his mind travel west of the 
Hudson or north of the Harlem!” 


Arthur Krock (1938)—“. . . the 
dirty little digs, such as our friend 
Krock uses so often. . . . For Krock 
to make it appear a month later by in- 
nuendo that my information even today 
is based ‘only on headlines’ is just one 
of those things which gentlemen don’t 
do.” 

Columnists generally (1943)—“I 
know of no column published in the 
United States which does not contain a 
very large percentage of ‘facts’ or 
‘news’ which are simply not true... . 
No one cares about the expression of 
opinions by column writers, but every- 
body does or should care when these 
opinions are based on misstatements of 
fact.” 

New York Daily News (1936)—“I 
have a very strong feeling that the 
News was worth more to us in the city 
in the way of votes than all the polit- 
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ical meetings and speeches put to- 
gether.” 

New York Herald Tribune (1939)— 
“To draw a word of commendation 
from the Herald Tribune (which Jim 
Farley had done for a new stamp issue 
for baseball) is like being allowed to sit 
on an iceberg for a whole day when 
you are in Hell.” 

HILLIER KRIEGHBAUM 
New York University 


THE IRREVERENT MR. MENCKEN. By 
Edgar Kemler. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. vii + 317 pp. $3.50. 


DISTURBER OF THE PEACE: THE LIFE 
oF H. L. MENCKEN. By William 
Manchester. With an Introduction by 
Gerald W. Johnson. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. xiv + 336 pp. 
$3.75. 


W ALTHOUGH H. L. MENCKEN WAS NEAR 
death as this review was being written, 
he is very much alive as a force in 
American life—a force which undoubt- 
edly has spent itself, but which was but 
recently most potent, and the effects of 
which are still felt. 

Two biographies of the “sage” and/ 
or “bad boy” of Baltimore have ap- 
peared within a year—the first, The Ir- 
reverent Mr. Mencken, during the 
spring of 1950, and Disturber of the 
Peace as the year came to a close. 

Both titles are quite appropriate. 
Looking at the more recent of the two 
studies first, Mr. Mencken was indeed 
“disturber of the peace.” 

But Mr. Mencken did much more 
than “combat by ridicule and invective 
American piety, stupidity, and tin-pot 
morality; progressives, professional 
moralists, patriots, Methodists, osteo- 
paths, Christian Scientists, socialists, 
single-taxers”—to quote from his 
American Mercury statement of pur- 
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pose. He wrote a long list of worth- 
while books, including Prejudices, A 
Treatise on Right and Wrong, and 
Happy Days—to mention but a few. 
He wrote an unusual column (his only 
instructions were to be irresponsible 
and readable) and covered the Scopes 
trial, national political conventions, and 
other big stories for the Baltimore pa- 
pers, which he served in various edito- 
rial and consultation capacities. He 
shocked the nation, especially those 
who had read his In Defense of Women 
and The Sahara of the Bozart, by mar- 
rying a poet from Alabama late in life. 
He played an important role in the 
development of many now well-estab- 
lished writers. And he carved an endur- 
ing niche for himself in history as both 
a student of language (his The Ameri- 
can Language has gone into several 
editions and has been highly praised) 
and as a masterful user of language. 


In fact, so great has become the ac- 
claim of Mencken, the philologist, that 
Gerald W. Johnson, a fellow Baltimore 
Sun worker, who wrote the Introduc- 
tion for the Manchester book, is afraid 
that this may eclipse his reputation as 
the “kettle-drummer of the revolt of the 
twenties.” For this reason, Mr. Johnson 
writes, the Manchester book is especial- 
ly timely because “the metamorphosis 
of the Disturber of the Peace into the 
Savant is clearly in process, but has not 
yet been accomplished.” 


No book about Mencken would be 
complete without a great deal about 
George Jean Nathan, Mencken’s co- 
editor on the Mercury. These two men, 
Mr. Manchester reports, “quickly dis- 
covered (that) in virtually everything 
that mattered, they were agreed. Both 
had decided politicians, clergymen, and 
civic leaders were, without exception, 
numbskulls of the lowest order... . 
Censors, schoolmarms, and worshipers 
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of the English had ganged up on the 
arts in the United States; only a few 
men... had escaped the dead hand 
of Puritanism, and they were regarded 
as smutty fellows by the high command 
of American letters... . A vigorous 
critical lashing was needed to open the 
shutter which had kept dark the Amer- 
ican literary scene, and to this end . . . 
Mencken and Nathan dedicated them- 
selves... .” 

Another about whom the author 
writes interestingly is Willard Hunting- 
ton Wright (better known as the S. S. 
Van Dine of murder mystery fame), 
who as editor of Smart Set is credited 
with “bringing out for one year, the 
magazine now considered a literary 
milestone.” 


Writers and students of journalism 
will be fascinated by how Mencken 
wrote his columns, articles and books. 
One quirk may interest psychiatrists. 
“Periodically,” writes Mr. Manchester, 


“he sprang to his feet and paddled into 
the bathroom, to indulge in a curious 
but very necessary writing habit: a 
complete and vigorous washing of the 
hands.” 


The author of Disturber of the Peace 
is a Massachusetts born and educated 
young newspaperman whose interest 
in and friendship for the subject of this 
biography began with his graduate 
study of Mencken’s criticism at the 
University of Missouri. At Mencken’s 
suggestion, he joined the staff of the 
Baltimore Evening Sun so that he might 
have access to the vast store of scrap- 
books, manuscripts and private papers 
there and elsewhere in Baltimore which 
he would need in writing this biogra- 
phy. He has remained ever since, en- 
joying Mencken’s friendship. His book 
is not, however, to be regarded as an 
“authorized” biography. He has been 
free to interpret the facts as he saw fit, 
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but he has benefitted by the subject’s 
counsel. 

Frederick Lewis Allen in his Only 
Yesterday quotes Walter Lippmann as 
saying in 1927 that H. L. Mencken was 
“the most powerful personal influence 
on this whole generation of American 
people.” Edgar Kemler in his biogra- 
phy, The Irreverent Mr. Mencken, does 
not wholly share this appraisal. “As a 
journalist, he had the power to reshape 
the minds of a whole generation of 
Americans,” this author admits. But as 
regards his place in literature and schol- 
arship, Mr. Kemler hedges consider- 
ably. “As I see him,” he writes, “Mr. 
Mencken is a skeptic of the first rank— 
an American Rabelais, Swift, or Shaw 
—who has somehow abased his gifts. 
As an artist, he might have written a 
‘Gargantua’ or a ‘Gulliver’s Travels.’ 
Instead he devoted himself almost 
wholly to the passing scene, and except 
for The American Language, the Day 
books, and a few selections from the 
others, has produced no works likely to 
endure.” 


Mr. Kemler, like Mr. Manchester, 
pays due attention to the Mencken 
style. He refers to his “stock pile (of) 
all the most highly spiced and dramatic 
words in the language,” and says that 
“when standard English fell short, he 
made up the lack by borrowings from 
slang, from Latin or German, from sci- 
entific and especially medical terminol- 
ogy, and by sheer invention.” Early in 
his writing career, it became apparent 
that Mencken “at his height would be 
like a ribald, scowling Teutonic god. 
The world of ideas would be his bowl- 
ing alley, and he would topple the pins 
of men’s faith as he pleased with his 
clattering verbiage.” 

Mr. Kemler writes interestingly of 
Mencken’s_ respectable conservative 
Baltimore background (“his father .. . 
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gave him the cardinal articles of the 
capitalistic creed”); of his interest in 
music and medicine; of his early verse 
(his book of poems, Ventures in Verse, 
became a collector’s item at $300 per 
copy); of the banning of the Mercury 
in Boston because of the “Hatrack” 
article and Mr. Mencken’s defiance of 
the censorship authorities; of the influ- 
ence of Nietzsche, George Bernard 
Shaw, and others on his thinking; of his 
attitude toward democracy and politics; 
of his German background and how 
this influenced him, especially during 
the two world wars; of his not-too-suc- 
cessful trip to Hollywood; and of his 
attitude toward Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and the New Deal. 


The author of The Irreverent Mr. 
Mencken is a native of Baltimore. He 
is a graduate of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and has taught political science at 
Harvard. In connection with his war 
service, he was historian of the U. S. 
Atlantic Fleet. He has been an editorial 
assistant and an occasional editorial 
writer for the Nation. In the writing of 
this book, he, like Mr. Manchester, had 
Mr. Mencken’s full cooperation, but it 
too is not to be regarded as an official 
biography. 

Mr. Mencken’s blue pencil failed to 
catch one error. As John K. Hutchens 
first noted, he was born Sept. 12, 1880 
and not Sept. 9 as stated in the book. 
This is mentioned not by way of criti- 
cism of the book but rather as a note of 
reassurance. It must be comforting to 
lesser lights in the literary world to 
know that a mistake can creep into a 
book about the “great god” (used in a 
secular sense, of course) Mencken him- 
self. 

JoHN E. DREWRY 
University of Georgia 
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LINCOLN AND THE PREss. By Robert S. 
Harper. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. 1951. xii + 
418 pp. $6. 


@% FEW MEN IN ALL HISTORY HAVE 
been as much written about as Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Year after year the work 
of exploring, analyzing and re-apprais- 
ing goes on, and every possible facet of 
his life and works has been put under 
the microscope until it seems impos- 
sible that anything could be left. But in 
this new work, Robert S. Harper has 
turned up much new material and has 
made a valuable contribution to a bet- 
ter understanding of the Civil War 
president, of the enormous and compli- 
cated difficulties he faced, and particu- 
larly of the part the press played in cre- 
ating and compounding those difficul- 
ties. 


Much of the story was already famil- 
iar to Lincoln students, such as Lin- 
coln’s early identification with the press 
in Illinois and the role Horace Greeley 
played before and during the Civil 
War. But the author has thrown much 
new light on the total subject and has 
filled in the gaps as no previous writer 
has done. 


Harper makes a credible case against 
the Mansfield hoax. This concerns the 
supposed meeting held in that Ohio 
city November 5, 1858, at which Lin- 
coln was first proposed for Republican 
nomination for the presidency. The 
item appeared in an unusual location in 
the Sandusky Register. The “fact” of 
such a meeting was denied by the 
Mansfield newspapers, although it was 
picked up from the Sandusky paper 
and reprinted elsewhere. Yet since the 
appearance of this book, new evidence 
has come to light which at least leaves 
the door open to the possibility of such 
a meeting in Mansfield—a private or 
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semi-private meeting and not one in 
public, as at first implied. 

The author has rendered a special 
service in probing and in setting down 
in detail the mischievous activities of 
Clement L. Vallandigham, member of 
Congress from Ohio, actively identified 
with the Dayton Daily Empire, and the 
No. 1 Copperhead in the nation. Val- 
landigham’s opposition to the Lincoln 
emancipation program, his arrest on the 
orders of General Burnside, his “depor- 
tation” to the South and his subsequent 
escape to Canada from where, in exile, 
he ran for governor of Ohio in 1863 are 
all well-known facts. But Harper for 
the first time brings out the full details 
of Vallandigham’s machinations and 
how they were reflected in the press. 
The strange thing is that Harper had a 
struggle to convince his publishers, 
when it became necessary to trim the 
original manuscript, that the Vallandig- 
ham story could not be eliminated. 

Quite apart from the Lincoln angle, 
the story of the Copperhead press 
would make a book by itself. Although 
somewhat disjointed, possibly as a re- 
sult of the heavy cutting from the orig- 
inal text, Harper has recounted pretty 
thoroughly the tale of the Copperhead 
newspapers in all parts of the country 
—in the border states, the Eastern sea- 
board, New England and especially the 
Midwest. In similar fashion he has 
given new meaning to the censorship 
inflicted upon many newspapers, in- 
cluding some that were friendly to the 
administration. One of these was the 
Baltimore American, whose editor was 
jailed because of a misunderstanding. 


The work seems to give more weight 
to the newspapers and editors who were 
critical of the administration and 
caused it trouble than to those who up- 
held Lincoln. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, many of the newspapers of the 
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time, large and small, were critical and 
often unhelpful to the Lincoln adminis- 
tration. National security, so much 
talked about in respect to the press and 
other communications media in the 
mid-Twentieth Century, did not seem 
to carry much weight with the press of 
Lincoln’s time. Harassed, defied and 
needled as the Lincoln administration 
was by opposition editors like Samuel 
Medary of the Columbus, O., Crisis; 
Wilbur F. Storey, of the Chicago 
Times, and many other editors, the 
wonder is that the administration was 
as long-suffering as it was or that a 
heavier censorship was not imposed. 

If Lincoln and the Press does not 
add to the stature of the newspapers of 
the time, it does serve to enhance Lin- 
coln’s reputation for tolerance, patience 
and understanding. It helps to empha- 
size, too, why Lincoln aged so much in 
his 49 months in office. The book is not 
easy reading and it is to be regretted 
that the original text could not have 
been published in its entirety. Even so, 
it fills an important gap in the Lincoln 
story and has been done so thoroughly 
there is little left for any future writer 
to till in this particular field. 

JAMES E. POLLARD 
Ohio State University 


A GUIDE TO NEWSPAPER PAGE MAKE- 
up and Makeup Epitor’s Kit. By 
Harry Heath. Ames, lowa: The Iowa 
State College Press. 1950. 15 pp. 
$1.25. 


@ A REVIEW OF THIS BOOKLET AND KIT 
must be qualified at the outset with the 
statement that the value of the articles 
depends upon (1) the background and 
teaching ability of the instructor using 
them and (2) the method by which the 
editing course is conducted. 


The booklet contains a brief, read- 
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able and clear description of patterns of 
makeup for the newspaper’s front page 
and inside pages. Each pattern is well- 
illustrated with a specific example; for 
instance, the New York Times is of- 
fered as a perfect example of symmet- 
rical balance makeup, and a picture of 
a Times front page is presented. 

No instructor should lean entirely 
upon this booklet—or upon any other 
textbook, for that matter—to tell the 
story of newspaper page makeup to his 
editing class. For one thing, the story 
cannot be told adequately in 15 pages. 
The philosophy of newspaper page 
makeup and the factors that enter into 
news evaluation are touched upon, but 
that is all. If the instructor will assume 
the responsibility of developing student 
thinking on these matters and thereby 
give students an understanding of the 
functions of makeup, this manual will 
be a valuable piece of equipment. 

The makeup kit consists of five ma- 
nila envelopes. Each envelope contains 
on a sheet of cardboard the pictures, 
headlines and some of the body matter 
appearing on the page of a specific 
newspaper, which is pictured on the 
outside of the envelope. 

For example, the front page of a 
particular issue of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer appears on the outside of an en- 
velope. Inside is the cardboard with the 
pictures, headlines, etc., distributed in 
helter-skelter manner and separated by 
perforations so the student can remove 
each headline or picture or piece of 
body matter. 

The reviewer, who has done makeup 
on a metropolitan newspaper and 
taught advanced editing, is in doubt as 
to just what use might be made of the 
kit in an editing class. No specific sug- 
gestions came with the kit, nor are 
there suggestions in the manual. If the 
reviewer were assigned to use the kit in 
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a class, he would have dummy sheets 
made up in proper proportions with 
column widths the same as those of the 
pieces on the cardboard. Then the stu- 
dents could go along with the instruc- 
tor in building the page step-by-step, 
much as the make-up editor actually 
did on the newspaper from which the 
example came. 

One comes to the conclusion that the 
kit would be useful to some extent to 
an instructor who, because of inexperi- 
ence or lack of time and resources, had 
to turn to pre-fabricated laboratory 
materials and equipment. 

BURTON W. MARVIN 
University of Kansas 


Your Front Pace. By Lester L. 
Hawkes and Carl A. Zielke. Madison, 
Wisconsin: The Campus Publishing 
Company. 1949. 139 pp. Iil. 


WY PERHAPS A BOOK SHOULD BE AS LONG 
as a woman’s skirt—short enough to be 
interesting and long enough to cover 
the subject. Your Front Page is short 
enough to be interesting. But is it long 
enough to cover the subject? Ah, there’s 
the rub! The title stakes out a fairly re- 
stricted area. One would expect this 
segment of the typographic field to be 
covered intensively. It is not. 

Any reader who has seriously kept up 
with newspaper makeup as presented 
by Olson, Barnhart, Allen, Sutton et al. 
will find little that is new. This treatise 
of 139 pages has all the earmarks of a 
“quickie.” 

The book’s strength lies in the fact 
that it contains 100 reproductions of 
the better newspaper pages, along with 
stimulating comments by the author 
which are unusually apropos. The au- 
thor has a definite “feeling” for what is 
typographically sound. This is really a 
book of hints on makeup. These hints 
are valuable. Back-shop men, interested 
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in improving the appearance of their 
individual weekly newspapers, can 
profit much from the suggestions of- 
fered. And in all fairness let it be said 
that this work is intended primarily for 
this group. 

Here was a splendid opportunity to 
strike out boldly for sound typographic 
theory and show how it has been sup- 
ported and put into practice by a few 
weekly newspaper editors. So much is 
known about legibility, and the psycho- 
logical laboratories have discovered so 
much about ease of reading, that it is 
inexcusable to fail to be toughly critical 
if one expects to improve typographic 
standards in the United States. The 
author, however, even treats the front- 
page typography of the Kansas City 
Star with charity. 

One chapter each is devoted to bal- 
anced front page makeup and contrast 
and balance makeup. Focus and broken 
page makeup just don’t seem to rate. 

In the chapter on type classifications, 
no space is devoted to transitional Ro- 
man, script or text. On the credit side 
of the ledger, however, a good case is 
made for calling text types “Gothic”— 
a point of view that can be well de- 
fended. 

The chapter on “Designing Page 
One” is particularly skimpy. The im- 
portant fundamentals which an editor 
should take into consideration in build- 
ing the front page are few in the book. 

The chapter on “Balance Makeup” is 
satisfying and sound. 

The treatment of inside page makeup 
is likewise well handled when it comes 
to the theory of placing ads. This chap- 
ter could have been strengthened if the 
author had shown how ad placement in 
each case affected display of the news. 

When the author is specifically point- 
ing to the good and bad features of his 
specimen pages, he is at his best. 
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A proofreader would have done 
much to improve the presentation of 
the material. For instance, in listing five 
type faces, three of them are mis- 
spelled. 

No where is it pointed out that the 
typographic dress of a newspaper 
should fit its personality. A paper that 
screams from an editorial standpoint 
should scream typographically. A paper 
that whispers typographically should 
whisper editorially speaking. Otherwise 
one has a split personality on his hands 
—a journalistic schizophrenic. 

No intelligent man dropped from 
Mars and faced with the necessity of 
producing the first newspaper would 
concoct the typographic monstrosity 
we have today. Would he have the pa- 
per set in 7% pt. type to defeat read- 
ing? Would he print something on a 
sheet so cumbersome that one had to 
perform herculean gymnastic feats in 
order to follow a continued story? 
Would he have a column of 12 or even 
13 picas? He wouldn’t if he knew the 
theory of makeup. 

To intelligently plan a front page, 
one must have his feet on sound typo- 
graphic ground and then realize that he 
is caught in a mechanical straightjacket 
of tradition and equipment. Nowhere 
does the author give the impression that 
a newspaper typographer is struggling 
against some very stupid odds. 

Byron E. ELLIs 
Kansas State College 


DATELINE: CHINA. By Hollington K. 
Tong. New York: Rockport Press, 
Inc. 1950. xiii + 269 pp. $3.50. 


% UNCONSCIOUSLY UNDERLINING THE 
dangers of one-party domination of a 
national propaganda machine, “Holly” 
Tong, Missouri- and Pulitzer-educated 
journalist, tells the first-hand story of the 
eight World War II years when he served 
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up a simultaneous feast-and-famine 
diet for the world’s readers. As vice- 
minister of information—not of the 
government of China but of the Kuo- 
mingtang party—and as China’s chief 
censor, he was doomed to failure in a 
juggling act which would have taxed 
the combined talents of Charley Mich- 
elson, Elmer Davis and Byron Price. 


There are some pages in which Mr. 
Tong clearly analyzes his impossible 
job, plagued forever by the bureau- 
cratic dictates of party leaders, harassed 
constantly by the resultant need for sit- 
ting on the lid of the news. He knew 
what he wanted to do, trained as he 
was in the traditions of America’s free 
press. But he was hobbled by the party 
insistence that China’s Communists did 
not exist—in news coverage at least, so 
far as they might be mentioned by for- 
eign correspondents. This led in turn to 
the self-deceiving delusion, naturally 
the outgrowth of the repressive censor- 
ship, by which many of the correspon- 
dents misled the American reader as to 
the nature of Chinese Communism. 
“Agrarian reformers’—no phrase in 
American history perhaps has had a 
more perilous effect upon our foreign 
policy. 

Written for the most part in straight- 
away style, the book has two major 
weaknesses. Throughout, Mr. Tong evi- 
dences an adulation of the Generalis- 
simo which seems close to primitive 
adoration of a mud fetich. Not that 
Mr. Tong may not be nearer right than 
the party-liners who insisted that 
Chiang Kai-shek was the Chinese in- 
carnation of Hitler and Mussolini. But 
one wishes that he might not be quite 
so unquestioning in his hero worship. 

Unfortunately also, from the stand- 
point of journalism, the book stops 
short of today’s news. In fact, Mr. Tong 
apparently wrote it about 1947, accord- 
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ing to the internal evidence of some 
footnotes, and as a consequence all the 
downfall of the Kuomingtang, the epi- 
demic successes of the Communist 
party, the foolish abandonment of Chi- 
na’s cause by the United States—all this 
most newsworthy period is untouched 
and lies behind the impenetrable moun- 
tain barrier of the future. The book, 
therefore, seems considerably dated. 


A fleeting reference to Mr. Tong’s 
attempts to establish a journalism 
school, with Columbia’s help, carries 
some special interest for journalism 
teachers. But it is casual and non-ana- 
lytical. The author makes a more ex- 
tended attempt to describe the organi- 
zation and technique of the Chinese 
propaganda, which he directed on a 
miserable monthly budget of $3,000. 
Again, however, the description seems 
largely superficial and concerned with 
external factors. There is little here to 
attract the experienced student of 
propaganda. 

Some of the glancing shots which 
Mr. Tong scores off the hit-and-run 
foreign correspondent are revealing. 
Much of the human interest of his book 
depends upon these glimpses of a corps 
of reporters, largely without experience 
in the Far East, for the first time face- 
to-face with the misery of its poverty 
and under the most uncomfortable war 
conditions. When one considers that 
their chief contact with the Chinese 
government was at the same time their 
chizf adversary as censor, and that this 
man himself, struggling in double har- 
ness, was working under daily Japanese 
bombings which blasted and wrecked 
his home and office and equipment, a 
more sympathetic understanding is in- 
evitable. While Mr. Tong himself is 
most restrained, his book adds another 
count to the growing indictment of our 
haphazard and slipshod selection of the 
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reporters we send abroad. When is the 
American press going to realize that our 
foreign coverage must have educated 
men with insight and background, men 
who possess a thorough training in 
journalistic responsibility and tech- 
nique, men with a desire to probe be- 
neath the surface event? We have been 
sending boys to do men’s work. 

JaMEs L. C. Forp 
Montana State University 


THE SovieET IMAGE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Frederick C. Barghoorn. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 1950. xviii + 297 pp. $4. 


@ IN BRINGING OUT THIS BOOK, PRO- 
fessor Barghoorn has offered the second 
important contribution within a year to 
an understanding of the operations and 
objectives of the Soviet propaganda 
machine. 


Alex Inkeles, in a previous volume, 
Public Opinion in Soviet Russia, de- 
scribed and analyzed the institutional 
structure of the principal agencies 
through which the Soviet regime seeks 
to mold the public mind within Russia. 
Professor Barghoorn now presents a 
case study of the Kremlin’s utilization 
of this total apparatus to wage propa- 
ganda warfare against the United 
States. 


Above all, this study is a well-docu- 
mented history of one aspect of the 
cold war—the calculated campaign of 
hatred which Moscow has mounted 
against the United States as an adjunct 
to Russia’s foreign policy and an ac- 
companiment to its revolutionary activ- 
ity. Step by step, Professor Barghoorn 
leads us through the period of worsen- 
ing relations between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. He shows how 
each new crisis in Soviet-American re- 
lations—each new frustration of Rus- 
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sian ambitions from the breakdown of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers meet- 
ing in London in September 1945 to the 
Korean episode—has found expression 
in a new and more tense wave of anti- 
American hysteria. 

In this analysis, however, the author 
has not neglected the historical and the- 
oretical factors which have conditioned 
the thinking of Soviet leaders. In an 
introductory chapter, devoted to an 
outline of Russian and Soviet attitudes 
toward America prior to the Nazi at- 
tack on Russia in 1941, Professor 
Barghoorn analyzes briefly the major 
dogmatic premises which guide Russian 
Communists in their appraisal of Amer- 
ica. Moreover, he has given attention 
to the strangely ambivalent Soviet atti- 
tude toward the United States, showing 
both the ingrained Communist distrust 
of the United States as the stronghold 
of world capitalism and the admiration 
of American technical superiority and 
“business-like methods” (delovitost’). 


A second section of the study deals 
with the Soviet picture of America dur- 
ing the wartime period of uneasy coali- 
tion and adds significantly to the ma- 
terial presented by Major General John 
R. Deane in his illuminating book, The 
Strange Alliance. Professor Barghoorn 
shows that even at the height of the war 
Russian propaganda—subdued, but 
nevertheless active—remained in the 
service of Russian power politics and 
revolutionary expansionism. In the light 
of this, the post-war breakdown of So- 
viet-American relations falls into per- 
spective. 

Professor Barghoorn’s analysis of this 
propaganda campaign and the levels 
upon which it operates forms the body 
of his study. With considerable care, 
moreover, he relates the propaganda 
apparatus to the machine it serves. 
Because Moscow is both the capital of 
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a state and the headquarters of a world 
revolutionary organization, the Soviet 
propaganda apparatus operates on two 
levels. On the one hand, it addresses it- 
self to the peculiar terminology of 
Marxism-Leninism to Communists and 
sympathizers everywhere, apprising 
them of their revolutionary duty and 
and directing their activities. On the 
other, it seeks for the benefit of the 
mass audience to portray the Soviet 
Union as the citadel of democracy and 
as defender of weak nations against the 
“rapacity” of capitalistic governments 
in the West. 

The Soviet Union, Professor Barg- 
hoorn points out, has consciously seized 
upon the democratic symbols of the 
West and has skillfully manipulated 
them in order to confuse the Russians 
and other peoples and to foment dissen- 
sion and unrest within non-Soviet coun- 
tries. 

A second major aspect of the Soviet 
propaganda assault upon the West is 
the calculated Soviet exploitation of the 
world-wide yearning for peace. Its pur- 
pose, the author points out, has been 
partly to create in the public mind the 
impression that America and other cap- 
italist nations are seeking to precipitate 
a third world war. But fully as impor- 
tant as this, the Soviet government has 
used the “peace” campaign to disguise 
its own policies of aggression and sub- 
version. 


This reviewer is reminded of an ex- 
cerpt from an article which appeared in 
Pravda (Nov. 26, 1924) over Stalin’s 
signature. Noting the peculiarity of the 
Bolshevik propaganda on the eve of 
the October Revolution, Stalin pointed 
out that the Bolsheviks deliberately 
gave every provocative act the appear- 
ance of defense. “There is no doubt,” 
Stalin wrote, “that the refusal to with- 
draw the troops from Petrograd was a 
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grave step of attack. . . . There is no 
doubt that the formation of the Mili- 
tary-Revolutionary Committee was an 
even graver step of attack. . . . There 
is no doubt that the open conversion of 
the garrison to the side of the Mili- 
tary-Revolutionary Committee and the 
organization of a network of Soviet 
commissars alone signified the begin- 
ning of the uprising. Nevertheless, the 
revolution took these steps under the 
slogan of defense. . . . The revolution, 
it seems, masked its offensive acts with 
a smokescreen of defense in order to 
draw the irresolute, vacillating elements 
into its orbit more easily. This, I dare 
say, explains the externally defensive 
character of the speeches, articles and 
slogans of this period which nonetheless 
had a profoundly offensive character in 
their internal content.” 


The Soviet Image is an integrated 
and enlightening study of the ruthless 
Soviet propaganda war against the 
West. It portrays clearly the distorted 
Soviet picture of America and its insti- 
tutions. However, it suffers from one 
important defect. In drawing the broad 
outlines, Professor Barghoorn has neg- 
lected to bring out explicitly the differ- 
ences between the picture of American 
life and American objectives which the 
Kremlin offers for internal consumption 
and that which it has painted for the 
non-Soviet world. There is not one So- 
viet image of the United States. There 
are many images, each drawn with ref- 
erence to the prejudices, beliefs and ex- 
periences of the manifold cultures with- 
in which Soviet propaganda operates. 

Notwithstanding that, Professor 
Barghoorn’s book deserves a place on 
the bookshelf of every student of the 
Soviet Union and of propaganda. But 
more important, it presents at this crit- 
ical time a lesson and a warning. It is a 
lesson to the gullible who have allowed 
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wishful thinking about the possibility of 
an easy solution to the two-world con- 
flict to cloud their vision. The Soviet 
Union does not seek peace with the 
non-Soviet world. The Soviet Union 
seeks only the latter’s destruction. 


It is also a warning that the United 
States cannot rest its case upon its abil- 
ity to out-produce Soviet Russia and 
upon its willingness to use its produc- 
tive power to aid less fortunate nations. 
America, the author declares, must 
wage an equal struggle on the ideolog- 
ical front. It must prove to all peoples 
that the values of Western society are 
more rewarding to human aspirations 
and human dignity—to human devel- 
opment—than the values of Communist 
society. Above and beyond this, Amer- 
ica must prove that its people and its 
government believe in these values and 
act on them. 

ALEXANDER G. PARK 
University of Minnesota 


A GUIDE TO CREATIVE WRITING. By 


Roger H. Garrison. New York: 
Henry Holt & Company. 1951. xix 
+ 221 pp. $2.95. 


@ MR. GARRISON DOES A BRILLIANT JOB 
of telling his readers that the secret of 
good writing is being specific. Teachers 
of writing who have hammered away 
unsuccessfully at students who persist 
in writing that an event was exciting 
rather than how or why it was exciting 
should gain some helpful suggestions. 


The author makes only brief refer- 
ences to feature articles and news sto- 
ries and, quite naturally, concentrates 
on fiction, but he insists that the former 
must be included in creative writing. 
His suggestions and “creative thinking” 
exercises which apply directly or indi- 
rectly to fact-writing are so worthwhile 
that this reviewer recommends Garri- 
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son’s book as valuable background for 
every conscientious journalism educa- 
tor. 

His pre-teaching experience as a 
newspaper and magazine reporter prob- 
ably accounts for the author’s fortunate 
breadth of coverage in his treatment of 
creative writing. In the introduction, 
Garrison states his conviction that “cre- 
ative writers are made, not born” and 
then proceeds through a dozen logical- 
ly-arranged chapters to show the reader 
how to “think creatively”—which is all 
any teacher can do for the would-be 
writer. 

The first five chapters, which deal 
with specific identification of objects, 
re-creation of actions, proper handling 
of settings, methods of establishing 
emotion in print, and how to point up 
personalities by writing, wind up with 
sets of problems, suggestions, and ex- 
amples which serve as excellent teach- 
ing aids for the creative writing in- 
structor. 

Chapters 6 through 12 touch upon 
the mechanics of putting the finished 
pieces together, but the book does not 
deal in formulas or “how to write.” 
The author sticks effectively to writing 
discipline and exercise throughout. 

It would be difficult for the reader to 
miss the teaching enthusiasm Mr. Gar- 
rison has transferred to his book. At 
times, the “teaching technique” over- 
flows, and for moments here and there 
the reader may be annoyed by series of 
rapid-fire questions. For this reviewer’s 
taste, there are a few too many itali- 
cized words, and the frequent quota- 
tions from authorities to back up the 
author’s contentions seem at times to 
intrude, although they are impressive 
and display valuable research by the 
author. 

This book (which is available in a 
college text edition as A Creative Ap- 
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proach to Writing) ought to be re- 
quired reading for any college fiction- 
writing course; it might well be used as 
the text for a first—or only—semester 
course; it can be read with profit by 
anyone interested in the art of writing. 

VERNE E. Epwarps Jr. 
Washington State College 


How TO WRITE FOR PLEASURE AND 
ProFit. Edited by Warren Bower. 
New York: J. B. Lippincott and 
Company. 1950. xvii + 713 pp. 
$4.95. 


% REVIEWERS, SAYS THE AUTHOR OF 
this book’s chapter on “Writing Book 
Reviews,” should for awhile forget the 
job “and get down to enjoying (the) 
book as (they) would any other.” 

His advice was easy to take, for this 
volume is so jammed with appealing 
and interest-holding chapters that one 
can become absorbed in it even if, like 
this reviewer, one has read many other 
books with somewhat the same purpose 
and technique. It is in the group with 
Herschell Brickell’s Writers on Writing, 
Trentwell Mason White’s How to Write 
for a Living, A. S. Burack’s The Writ- 
er’s Handbook, and Helen Hull’s The 
Writer’s Book. 

Practically every important form of 
writing is treated; the only omission of 
consequence, as usual, is the textbook— 
the sad wallflower of literature: 

The editor is director of the Writing 
Center and assistant dean in the Divi- 
sion of General Education at New York 
University. He has drawn on 28 other 
practitioners for the 35 chapters. 
Names that may be particularly familiar 
to readers of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
are those of Gorham Munson, whose 
course at the New School led to his 
own book on writing; Phyllis A. Whit- 
ney, one-time teacher of juvenile fiction 
at Northwestern University; William A. 
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H. Birnie, editor of Woman's Home 
Companion; Ben Yablonky, of the New 
York University journalism faculty, and 
Rolfe Humphries, the poet. The other 
contributors also are active and compe- 
tent folk at the typewriter. The book 
introduces many specialists who have 
not published this type of material be- 
fore, with a resulting freshness of view- 
point and method of presentation. 

Topics are divided by the editor into 
three groups: creative writing, practical 
writing, and general information. Un- 
der the first, of course, come stories, 
novels, plays, articles, non-fiction books, 
radio, video, screen, greeting card 
verse, jokes, anecdotes, song lyrics, 
poetry, and even ghost-writing. The 
second group embraces more nearly 
journalistic work: newspaper writing of 
several kinds, speech writing, prepara- 
tion of trade-magazine materials, book 
reviews, ad copy, public relations and 
publicity matter, and business memo- 
randa, reports and letters. 

Editor Bower opens and closes the 
third section, writing on the mechanics 
of magazine preparation and submis- 
sion and on basic principles of good 
writing. Other authors deal with legal 
aspects, marketing, literary agencies, 
use of photographs and illustrations, 
and research. 

Munson’s “Advice to Unpublished 
Novelists” is a remarkable capsule of 
material, not the least enjoyable part of 
which is his analysis of Mann’s The 
Magic Mountain. Also to be picked out 
for its excellence is Birnie’s piece on the 
writing of magazine articles—as sensi- 
ble, practical and realistic a treatment 
as can be found in 30 pages. 

Some duplications occur, as is inevi- 
table in this type of book. Here and 
there some contributors repeat each 
other’s advice, generalizations and cer- 
tain details. A few sections are skimpy 
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or superficial; nor is there compensation 
in suggested readings, for only a few 
other books are mentioned for those 
persons who wish more guidance. 

Richard Match, the writer on review- 
ing, also urges critics to “deliver a ver- 
dict in every review, pro or con.” This 
reviewer's verdict is strongly pro, for 
this book is thorough, helpful and read- 
able. Any teacher can refer to it for ba- 
sic information about almost any phase 
of writing; it thus has value for himself 
as well as for his students. 

ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 

Syracuse University 


WRITING FOR THE SCREEN. By Clara 
Beranger. Dubuque: William C. 
Brown Company. 1950. ix + 199 
pp. $3. 

W WHEN ONE COUNTS BOOKS ON A 
journalism school bookshelf and finds 
many books on how to write for news- 
papers, magazines and radio—and also 
considers the attention these subjects 
get in most curricula—he might well 
wonder about the comparative neglect 
in schools of journalism of the subject 
of writing for movies. 

A few reasons for this neglect are ap- 
parent: Few teachers of journalism are 
really interested; indifference of the 
movie industry to instruction at the col- 
lege level; a serious question of its 
proper place in journalism education, 
and the fact that there are very few 
books on the subject available. 

Miss Beranger’s limited bibliography, 
for example, contains reference to only 
four books which would be suitable for 
a journalism bookshelf. This dearth of 
books on how to write for the movies is 
explained partly by the fact that profes- 
sional screen writers frown on the text- 
book and don’t bother to write one, and 
partly by the fact that there are so few 
teachers of the craft. 


Nevertheless, Writing for the Screen 
is a book that belongs in every journal- 
ism school library if for no other reason 
than because it makes the movie and its 
industry more understandable. In addi- 
tion, it’s competently written. The au- 
thor is a former professional screen 
writer who now teaches screenwriting 
at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. 

The book covers all the facets of the 
craft—appreciation of the motion pic- 
ture art, development of the idea, the 
screen play, the adaptation, the treat- 
ment, the shooting script, commercial 
aspects—and includes an example of a 
story, picture treatment and shooting 
script as developed by the author’s 
class. 

PauL H. WAGNER 
Ohio State University 


JOURNALISM AND THE STUDENT PUBLI- 


CATION. By Frederick W. Maguire 
and Richard M. Spong. New York: 


Harper & Brothers. 1951. viii + 


431 pp. IIL. 


% IN CONTRAST TO THE EXCESS OF 
textbooks for many of the courses 
taught in secondary schools, relatively 
few books have been competently writ- 
ten for high school journalism classes. 
Therefore, this is a welcome addition to 
the handful of books that do a reason- 
ably adequate job of covering the basic 
material. 

The high school adviser will find he 
can refer his students to this book with 
confidence, for the authors speak with 
a professional competence that com- 
mands respect. 

As for the student, the high school 
boy who fancies himself the Richard 
Harding Davis or the Bob Considine of 
Public School No. 45 may find the au- 
thors’ approach entirely too matter-of- 
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fact for his youthful enthusiasm. The 
authors seem to take especial satisfac- 
tion in repeatedly de-glamorizing the 
newspaperman who is mistakenly re- 
garded as “one of the most romantic of 
figures in a civilization which thirsts for 
romance.” Although granting that it is 
undesirable for the Hollywood-nurtured 
neophyte to live in a dream world, we 
might as well admit without blushing 
that being a reporter can be a little 
more exciting and interesting to some 
of us than selling pork and beans at a 
super-market. And while the students 
are studying the classics of American 
literature in another course, perhaps it 
would not be amiss to let them know 
that such men as William Allen White, 
Ernie Pyle, John Hersey and Vincent 
Sheean have demonstrated upon occa- 
sion that the boundary line between 
journalism and literature can be a thin 
one. 


The authors do show an awareness 
of good writing that teachers will ap- 
preciate and that is in harmony with 
their expressed theme that “writing and 
thinking” go hand in hand. Generally 
speaking, the examples used in the 
book aptly demonstrate that relation- 
ship. However, immediately following 
a discussion of the desirability of writ- 
ing short, simple leads, the authors 
themselves provide six sample lead sen- 
tences which contain 50, 27, 40, 31, 42 
and 42 words. In all likelihood, these 
sentences would not receive whole- 
hearted endorsement by Mr. Flesch; 
but, some 300 pages later, the authors 
have a few ideas of their own to ex- 
press concerning “simplifiers with their 
mathematical formulas”! 


High school advisers will be appreci- 
ative of the sound advice given on the 
“gossip column” and other perennial 
problems. They also will have good rea- 
son to like the generous chapter de- 
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voted to picture-editing. For the teacher 
without a journalism background, the 
information on picture cropping, order- 
ing engravings and related problems 
will be most valuable. Another com- 
mendable feature of this book is the 
space devoted to the business functions 
of the school paper (three chapters on 
advertising, one on circulation). An- 
other bonus chapter—not included in 
most high school texts—briefly summa- 
rizes some of the special problems per- 
taining to yearbooks. 

On the other side of the scale, tradi- 
tional chapters on sports and history of 
journalism are missing. Inasmuch as the 
average school paper devotes one of its 
four pages to sports, the adviser who 
admittedly has little knowledge of this 
field may wish the book had provided 
more guidance for students covering 
this particular phase of school life. 


The authors may well be commend- 
ed on their aim of emphasizing the 
“concept of journalism as an educative 
force.” Likewise, it is good to see the 
concluding chapter on “Reading the 
Newspaper.” This reviewer, however, 
would have liked for the authors to go 
much farther than they did in helping 
students to recognize the good and the 
bad in modern journalism. 

DONALD E. BROWN 
University of Illinois 


THE ELEMENTS OF LETTERING. By 
John Howard Benson and Arthur 
Graham Carey. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 1950. x + 135 
pp. Ill. $3.75. 


LETTERING. By Alexander Nesbitt. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1950. 
xvii + 300 pp. Ill. $6. 


Y THE ELEMENTS OF LETTERING WAS 
first published by John Stevens of New- 
port, R. I., and was printed for that fa- 
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mous stone-cutting firm in a limited 
edition by D. B. Updike of the Merry- 
mount Press in Boston in 1940. All per- 
sons who were unable to own a copy 
because the first edition was limited can 
now buy one, and are advised to do so 
at once. A few revisions have been 
made in the second edition, but the 
book is substantially the same. The 
present edition has been printed offset 
from Updike’s pages. The only thing 
lacking in this second edition is Mr. 
Updike’s flawless presswork. 

But even though the pages are over- 
inked in places and under-inked in oth- 
ers, and though the offset-produced 
book does not have the crispness of the 
one done by letterpress, nothing can 
dull the crisp, close, lucid reasoning of 
these two great practitioners of the art 
of lettering. Nothing can detract in any 
way from the superb organization of 
material, the beauty of the page lay- 
outs, the marvelous balance between the 


aesthetic and the practical, and the in- 
terweaving of the two into graceful, 
spirited letter forms. 

The authors understand that good 
lettering can flow from the finger-tips 
of the letterer only when he has a full 


knowledge of function, structural 
forms, historical elements, tools and 
materials, and the nature of the kinaes- 
thetic image and the part it plays in 
true letter forms. 

Only clear, hard, purposeful thinking 
about the things that must be said and 
the things that could be left unsaid, to- 
gether with a spare and forceful style 
and wonderful organization of material, 
could have packed so much into 135 
pages. 

The book is in three parts. These 
cover the theoretical elements, the prac- 
tical elements and the historical ele- 
ments. The theoretical elements attack 
the general problem, the particular 
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problem and the problem of work. The 
practical brings them to image, tech- 
nique and purpose. The historical em- 
braces the three worlds of lettering: 
ancient, medieval and modern. Each 
section has been pared to a minimum, 
but all the essential material is here, 
beautifully presented. The vigor of the 
authors, working habits and the preci- 
sion of their stone-incised letters have a 
counterpart in their prose. 

Marginal drawings and lettering and 
numerous full-page plates pace the text 
with stimulating visual images. 

The fine creative artist is rare; rarer 
still is the artist who can tell others 
clearly and simply how to set about 
achieving similar results. To this lim- 
ited group we must add Benson and 
Carey. They have produced a classic. 


It is perhaps a little unfair to Mr. 
Nesbitt’s book that it should be re- 
viewed alongside Benson and Carey’s 
work. There is the temptation to make 
comparisons, in which case it comes off 
badly. If we take it away from The 
Elements of Lettering and place it in a 
pile of 15 or 20 average books on let- 
tering, it shows up fairly well. 


For more than 200 pages Mr. Nesbitt 
is concerned with the history of letter- 
ing, and he does a good job of it. His 
scholarship is capable, his researches 
have tapped excellent sources, his ma- 
terial is well-organized. He has shown 
discrimination in the selection of illus- 
trations to accompany his text. He does 
not contribute much that is new to our 
knowledge of the history of lettering, 
and there are times when he empha- 
sizes the unimportant. But for the most 
part, this section of the book is good. 
It is good, but the territory it covers 
has been pioneered and well-mapped 
by still abler men. (Oscar Ogg, for ex- 
ample, would be a better guide through 
pre-type letter forms, and D. B. Updike 
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through the five centuries of lettering in 
type.) But Mr. Nesbitt can hold our 
interest through this historical section 
and has added enough observations of 
his own to justify traversing the terrain 
once more. 


The second section of the book is 
weak. It consists of “A Practical Course 
in Lettering” with numerous plates by 
Mr. Nesbitt. In these plates he reveals 
himself as a capable artist, but a man 
without real feeling for fine letter struc- 
ture. He is concerned with the outward 
forms of letters and the instructions 
and examples he gives us have in them 
nothing of that lively spiritedness which 
evolves when tools and materials are 
under the disciplined kinaesthesia of a 
fine calligrapher. A considerable part of 
the second section is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of various printed items which 
utilize lettering, and to the materials to 
be used, but surprisingly little is said 
about the actual creation of the letter 


forms, and almost nothing about the 
ways in which the better letters shown 
in the preceding historical section can 
be adapted to modern usage. 


We are forced to conclude that Mr. 
Nesbitt is better as a student of letter 
forms than as a practitioner or teacher 
of the art. But in justice to him, we 
must repeat that his book would stand 
up fairly well among average books on 
lettering, but not too well among the 
best. 


The format of the book, designed by 
Mr. Nesbitt, is undistinguished. The 
production, by offset, is indifferent. A 
better choice of body type might have 
been made for offset than the Basker- 
ville, whose fine hairlines are often lost, 
especially in the italic, and the line is 
almost too long for easy reading. 

CARROLL COLEMAN 
State University of Iowa 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLICITY. By Benjamin 
Fine. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1951 (Revised Edition). xi + 561 
pp. $6. 


@% THE EDUCATION EDITOR OF THE NEW 
York Times here offers an expanded 
and revised version of his 1943 book, 
which has been recognized as a stand- 
ard work in the educational publicity 
field. The new edition is almost double 
the length of the original volume, and 
five new chapters have been added to 
give emphasis to the public relations 
function. 

Mr. Fine wrote the book primarily to 
aid publicity directors of secondary 
schools, colleges and educational organ- 
izations. Certainly it should be on the 
reading shelf in every such publicity of- 
fice. Probably more important would be 
the reading of this book by school su- 
perintendents, college presidents and 
deans, and others who are charged with 
administration of educational programs. 
Thumbing through its pages, they 
would get an over-all view of proper 
publicity techniques; they would also 
sense Mr. Fine’s concern for the plac- 
ing of emphasis upon significant educa- 
tional news, and they would better real- 
ize the importance of their obligation to 
interpret America’s schools and col- 
leges to the public. 

The author covers his subject at all 
levels—from “how to write a publicity 
release” and “how to get along with 
newspapermen” to “the objectives of a 
publicity program” and “better public 
relations for schools.” The beginner is 
told how to mark newspaper copy; the 
administrator is told how to organize a 
public relations office. The discussion 
and the countless examples of publicity 
in action are balanced so that both sec- 
ondary school and university programs 
are covered. 

Mr. Fine quotes extensively from all 
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manner of sources. For example, his 
chapter on “What’s Wrong With Pub- 
licity Releases” opens with a five-page 
summary of the survey of city editors’ 
opinions of publicity releases which was 
made by James L. Julian of the Univer- 
sity of Miami department of journalism. 
If there is any criticism of the book, it 
would be that in some chapters too 
many extensive quotations from articles 
and speeches are offered to the reader. 

The question will be asked whether 
this revised edition is so substantially 
an improved version that it should re- 
place the original on reference shelves 
and on reading lists of public relations 
classes. The answer is yes. 


EpwIn EMERY 
University of Minnesota 


PusBLic OPINION, 1935-1946. Under 
the editorial direction of Hadley 
Cantril; prepared by Mildred Strunk. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 1951. lix + 1191 pp. 
$25. 


THIS IS THE FIRST BOOK OF ITS KIND 
that can truly be called “indispensable.” 
It contains the results of most of the 
nationwide public opinion polls con- 
ducted by 23 organizations in 16 coun- 
tries from the beginnings in 1935 to 
1946. It is hard to see how any person 
seriously concerned with public opinion 
on current affairs can now do without 
it, or how any future historian worthy 
of the name could attempt to write the 
record of these years without consult- 
ing its pages. 

The poll results are classified alpha- 
betically according to Library of Con- 
gress subject headings, with the data 
under each heading arranged in chron- 
ological order and by countries. The 
exact size of each sample is not given, 
but the size usually employed by each 
of the participating organizations is in- 
dicated in the Introduction.—R. B. N. 
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PuBLIC RELATIONS. By William A. Nie- 
lander and Raymond W. Miller. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company. 
1951. vi + 398 pp. $5. 


@% THE AUTHORS, BOTH TEACHERS IN 
the field of business administration and 
marketing, describe this volume as one 
that combines “the philosophy of pub- 
lic relations with the proven techniques 
of professional workers in the field,” 
and as a means of providing for the 
first time an “adequate text” in college 
public relations courses. 

After a brief introductory section de- 
voted to definitions and concepts, the 
authors offer 15 chapters on the public 
relations possibilities and procedures 
with respect to two types of audiences: 

(1 An intimate one, made up of em- 
ployees, suppliers, creditors, customers, 
investors, directors, trade groups and 
the press; and (2) a general one, com- 
posed of the outside public, the com- 
munity, schools, government, interna- 
tional relations and the armed services. 

The discussion of public is complete- 
ly detailed. But the form and tone of 
presentation give the impression that 
the authors are talking to management 
which is faced with the necessity of 
building good will through public rela- 
tions, rather than to the student. 
Throughout there is strong stress on the 
social responsibilities facing manage- 
ment and the relation thereto of intelli- 
gent and honest communication. 

With audiences disposed of, the au- 
thors turn to what are usually termed 
the “tools” of public relations: Speech- 
es, the telephone, correspondence, com- 
pany publications, publicity, and the 
like. 

While there is nothing particularly 
new or novel about the treatment of 
these subjects, those who have occasion 
to use the volume will find that certain 
of the topics are quite adequately dis- 
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cussed. This is particularly true of 
company publications and publicity. 

The last section of the book—a total 
of only three chapters—is devoted to 
public relations as a professional activ- 
ity that requires organization, person- 
nel and program. Included is a descrip- 
tion of a public relations director on 
the staff of a given industry, a public 
relations counselor representing clients, 
and the problems both have in pro- 
gramming. The problems of program- 
ming, of course, appear at a number of 
other points in the volume. 

The authors undoubtedly have pro- 
duced a significant addition to the rap- 
idly growing body of literature dealing 
with public relations. They deserve par- 
ticular credit for their explicit treat- 
ment of the numerous publics, includ- 
ing the media, to which public rela- 
tions activities must be directed. 

There is some doubt in the mind of 
this reviewer, however, whether the au- 
thors actually achieved their stated goal 
of providing a truly satisfactory text for 
the student of public relations. While 
the volume might meet the needs of an 
instructor teaching industrial public re- 
lations in a school of marketing, it of- 
fers many deficiencies for any teacher 
(in a school of journalism, for exam- 
ple) seeking to deal with the subject on 
a broader basis. 

Public relations procedures in gov- 
ernment, education, social welfare, 
health and the like receive no attention 
except for incidental mention. The 
same failure can be ascribed to a num- 
ber of public relations texts. Those who 
write about the problem seem to feel 
that public relations is something on 
which industry holds the copyright. 

Perhaps the most glaring omission in 
this volume concerns the historical as- 
pect of public relations. The authors 
make no effort to detail those events 
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which explain why a profession called 
public relations made its appearance on 
the American scene in the early years 
of this century. 

While the student might be expected 
to investigate such historical material in 
a collateral fashion, it would seem bet- 
ter to give it to him in a basic text. 
Certainly we can’t expect him to deal 
with public relations in a responsible 
fashion unless he knows something 
about the muckrakers, the Ivy Lees and 
Edward L. Bernays, and the great 
changes which appeared in communi- 
cative activity following the close of the 
first World War. 

FREDERIC E. MERWIN 
Rutgers University 


ADVERTISING PSYCHOLOGY AND RE- 
SEARCH. By Darrell Blaine Lucas and 
Steuart Henderson Britt. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1950. 
xi + 765 pp. Ill. $6.50. 


W% SINCE DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON’S DAY, 
when the simple thought was expressed 
that advertising had almost reached 
perfection, this art and science by 
which men sell merchandise and edu- 
cate a public has progressed tremen- 
dously. Some of its progress may sin- 
cerely be called improvement and some 
of it may well be stamped commercial 
nonsense. But all of advertising’s 
changes in the past two centuries have 
complicated this aggregation of mar- 
keting devices until today we literally 
have experts on where and when to 
drop a comma, how and why to breathe 
a monosyllable. 


Perhaps that advertising man who re- 
cently, in a trade journal article, be- 
moaned the picking apart of the adver- 
tising carcass by social scientists has 
something more than an academic 
point. I am not one who thinks that all 
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advertising should be manipulated by 
the rule of “don’t disturb a formula 
that has been successful,” but neither 
can I believe that all, or most, of the 
analyzing of advertising techniques now 
being done should be accepted as valid 
scientific method. Much of it is, in fact, 
not a scientific approach to advertising 
problems at all, but more often an at- 
tempt to explain sales and marketing 
phenomena by data gathered hurriedly 
from an inadequate number of cases 
and interpreted largely by inference 
and assumption. 

It is certain that Lucas and Britt de- 
cry such an approach to research in ad- 
vertising, and the numerous data in this 
book which are taken from the original 
research of the authors testify to it. 
But, whether because so many bits and 
pieces of advertising legend have now 
become tradition, or whether because 
psychologists constitutionally quote 
each other so often, a good many ma- 
terials used for illustrative purposes in 
this book are misleading. To be sure, 
the author never can correct the faults 
of the original design of an advertise- 
ment, but he can—and should—exer- 
cise careful judgment in selecting illus- 
trative material and extreme care in 
interpreting it. How can we teach the 
value of relevancy in advertising illus- 
trations (Page 271) when the facing 
page is devoted to a mother lion who is 
advertising the National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston? Why argue the merits of 
headline location (Page 288) when the 
difference in sales pull was quite insig- 
nificant and was obtained from only 
one split-run test? And should teachers 
who use this book ever imply that a 
wasteful use of expensive space (Page 
262), condemned by most of industry, 
is a “Generous and effective use of 
white space?” For that matter, how 
long shall we go on accepting the re- 
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sults of meager studies on inadequate 
samples of college students as valid in- 
dications of the strength of buying mo- 
tives among the American public? 

There is, you may be assured, an 
abundance of worthwhile material in 
this book. You who seek for a class 
“an introductory book” (as it is called 
by the authors), which combines the 
fundamentals of advertising psychology 
with a brief discussion of research 
methods and measurements, will find it 
quite satisfactory. You should not ex- 
pect it to treat fully each aspect of ad- 
advertising but rather to give the stu- 
dent a good start in his quest for deeper 
learning in these fields. Some of us will 
use it for that very purpose. 

CHARLES L. ALLEN 

Northwestern University 


The Abelard Press, New York, has 
brought out a revised edition of Hold 
Your Tongue! by Morris L. Ernst and 
Alexander Lindey (304 pp., $3), first 
published in 1936. 


THE NEWSPAPER "SPLIT" PAGE 
(Continued from Page 228) 
for the “split” pages of all 41 news- 
papers. 

2. It appears that readership of the 
“split” page can be increased if local 
news, pictures and preferably a local 
columnist are featured. 

3. Perhaps the most revealing result 
was that of the 41 newspapers, the 
pages (regardless of their location) with 
a preponderance of local news in 22 
cases was second best-read and in three 
other instances was best-read or tied 
for best-read honors. In only 6 in- 
stances out of 41 was the comic page 
the second best-read. It may be that the 
newspaper reader’s interest, intelligence 
and capacity have been estimated mis- 
takenly. 
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Threats to freedom of the press on the international scene constituted one of 
the most significant developments in the first quarter of 1951. In Argentina, the 
Peron government succeeded in closing down La Prensa, famed daily of Buenos 
Aires and one of the government’s most virulent critics, in an action reminiscent 
of the Nazi appropriation of Frankfurter Zeitung two decades ago. In the United 
Nations, American and other western delegates criticized the proposed draft con- 
vention on freedom of information as a subtle, serious threat to actual freedom by 
reason of its clauses on security and restraint upon publications tending to offend 
foreign powers. . . . On the domestic scene, television occupied the spotlight; 
color processes were involved in a court battle, the televising of the New York 
hearings of the Senate crime investigation produced what social scientists believed 
was an unprecedented impact upon the public, and the FCC plans to distribute 
almost 2,000 “very high frequency” and “ultra high frequency” franchises made 
the prospect of local video very much greater. —W. F. S. 


Advertising 


Anonymous. Ads Curtailed First in Paper Ration Plan. E&P 84:2 p13 Jan. 13. 
——Agency Plots Factors of Ad Readership. E&P 84:12 p12 March 17. 
———And Now Pitchmen. Newsweek 37:3 p54 Jan. 15. 
Big sales of novelties on radio and television. 
——lIf It Breathes It’s a Salesman. Business Week p72 Jan. 6. 
Selling Hadacol through advertising. 
——lIt’s a Great Day for the Adman. Business Week p84 Feb. 17. 
——Retailers Have to Sell But Not by Scare Ads. E&P 84:2 p71 Jan. 13. 
——-Space Buyers Critical of Selling, Rates, Data. E&P 84:9 p7 Feb. 24. 
——U. of Illinois Institute Codes CSNR Data. E&P 84:9 p24 Feb. 24. 
Continuing study analysis begun. 
BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Newspaper Admen Facing “Tough Competition” from TV. 
E&P 84:4 pp5-6 Jan. 27. 


CLoucH, R. Advertising Abuses and the Digest. Reader’s Digest 58:347 pp17-21 March. 
Practice of building testimonial campaigns on Digest articles is harmful. 
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KLEPPNER, O. Is There Too Much Advertising? Harper’s 202:1209 pp85-91 Feb. 

McIntyre, Ropert B. ANA Airs Defense Impact, “Selling” Copy Still at Work. E&P 
84:14 p7 March 31. 

Sanpace, C. H. The Role of Advertising in Modern Society. JoURNALISM QUARTERLY 
28:1 p31 Winter. 


Community Newspaper 


CAMPBELL, ROSEMARY. The Morgue and the Small Town Daily. National Publisher 31:5 
15 March. 

Sena, WiLt1aM C. Must Keep in Step with Fast Moving Changes in Field. National 
Publisher 31:6 p11 April. 
New mechanical developments promise revolution in small newspapers. 

SEyMourR, WorTH. A New Chapter on Self Analysis. National Publisher 31:6 p7 April. 
Improving shop means more than just buying new equipment. 

SuTTon, Joe C. Local News Coverage Key Weekly Paper Advantage. National Pub- 
lisher 31:5 p8 March. 


Criticism and Defense of Journalism 


ANonyMous. Editor’s Note. Time 57:8 pp51-2 Feb. 19. 
Frank Grimes takes issue with his canned columnists 
——Hollywood Award. Time 57:9 p56 Feb. 26. 
“Irresponsible press” of Hollywood criticized by Screen Actors’ Guild president. 
——Off the Editor’s Chest. Consumer’s Research Bulletin 27:2 p2 Feb. 
Ethics of advertisers criticized. 
——-Stanford Survey Ignored by California Papers. Guild Reporter 18:4 p2 Feb. 9. 
——-Stanford U. Report on How California Press Handled Nixon-Douglas Senatorial 
Campaign. Guild Reporter 18:3 p3 Jan. 26. 
——Withholding Facts from the Public. Aviation Week 54:4 p58 Jan. 22. 
Secrecy on saucers criticized. 
CLAYTON, CHARLES C. Pot Shots at the Ivory Tower. The Quill 39:2 p7 Feb. 
Davis, S. Wayward Press. New Yorker 26:47 pp72-3 Jan. 13. 
President Truman’s press conference of November 30. 
Erwin, Ray. Press Also in Spotlight at Kefauver Hearings. E&P 84:13 p12 March 24. 
EsTABROOK, RoBERT H. The Free Man’s Color. Nieman Reports 5:2 pp23-25 April. 
On the conscience of the editorial page in time of crisis. 
Grant, J. M., and FirzGeRaLp, E. J. Even Good News Is News. Saturday Review of 
Literature 34:1 pp6-9 Jan. 6. 
Some things that were lost in the shuffle of bad news. 
Hutton, WiLL1AM R. Are Newspapermen the Only Men Who Aren’t News? The Mast- 
head 3:1 p25 Winter. 
RIFKIND, SIMON H. When the Press Collides with Justice. Quill 39:3 p7 March. 
WATSON, CAMPBELL. Nixon-Douglas Contest Coverage Measured. E&P 84:4 p12 Jan. 27. 
Woop, R. H. Saucers, Secrecy, and Security. Aviation Week 54:8 p50 Feb. 19. 
Wy ie, Puiie. What Freedom of What Press? Quill 39:2 p10 Feb. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 


ANONYMOUS. Baillie’s Battle Plan. Newsweek 37:3 pp60-1 Jan. 15. 
Hugh Baillie shifts UP to a war footing. 
——Comics, Social, Sports Draw Top OnE E&P 84:4 pill Jan. 27. 


——Daily Plants A-Bomb in Times Square, N E&P 84:4 pis Jan. 27. 

Every Seven Days. Commonweal 53:19 pp459-61 Feb. 16. 

How editorials are written on a Catholic weekly. 
——Farm “Peonage” Expose Captures Broun Award. E&P 84:11 p12 March 10. 
——Former Teacher Bares School Building Racket. E&P 84:9 p58 Feb. 24. 
~——tThe Letter. Time 57:13 p62 March 26. 

Hearst papers copy faked letter from Le Figaro. Paris. 
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——Misfire. Time 57:3 pp50-1 Jan. 15. 
Times-Herald story about Korean horror repudiated. 
——Newspapers Praised for Anti-Crime Help. E&P 84:14 p8 March 31. 
——Reporters’ Tour Closes Woonsocket Rackets. E&P 84:12 p15 March 17. 
——S. F. News Aims to Sell 1,000,000 Cookbooks. E&P 84:6 p18 Feb. 3. 
——Unpretty Picture. Time 57:13 p61 March 26. 
Mrs. Miller questioned in Times-Herald’s part in faked photograph used in Tydings 
campaign. 
BEEBE, GEorGE. Criticism Pays Off. The Quill 39-2 p17 Feb. 
Sunday editors from coast to coast improve their pages by frank appraisal. 
BREED, DonaLD L. The Publisher and the Editorial Page. Masthead 3:1 p45 Winter. 
Hay, Catia. Mauled Editor Relates Foray of Furious Cult. E&P 84:2 p66 Jan. 13. 
KEHOE, Mack. Editorial Page Next to First Page in Importance. National Publisher 31:6 
p21 April. 
HoFFMAN, Epwin. No More Such Scoops, Please! The Quill 39:3 p13 March. 
LIPPMANN, WALTER. A Columnist Is an Editorial Writer. Quill 39:3 p6 March. 
LorTon, JoHN. Can Editorial Writers Afford to Deal with Their Publishers as Equals? 
Masthead 3:1 pl Winter. 
Marston, J. English Makes the Headlines. Scholastic 57:13 p26 Jan. 3. 
St. Louis Star-Times sponsors regional writing awards. 
Nutter, C. Crusading Editor Gets Results. Readers’ Digest 58:345 pp134-7 Jan. 
SaBINE, Gordon A. Editorial Writers Yearn for “Another Hour a Day.” Quill 39:1 pS 
Jan. 
——Oregon Editorial Writers: A Study of Characteristics. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 28:1 
p69 Winter. 
SCHRADER, DONALD P. The State of Iowa vs. Robert E. Bednasek. JouRNALISM Quar- 
TERLY 28:1 p15 Winter. 
Case study of criminal trial coverage. 
SeYMouR, Forrest W. A Debate on the Popularity of the Editorial Page. Masthead 3:1 
38 Winter. 
Sears, Harriett. She Had to Know Why People’s Minds Got Sick. Masthead 3:1 p22 
Winter. 
Des Moines Register & Tribune writer investigates mental hygiene and therapy. 


Education for Journalism 


BENTEL, Dwicut. Bad Spellers Present Schools with Problem. E&P 84:1 p26 Jan. 6. 
——J-Schools Should Offer College-Wide Courses. E&P 84:2 p61 Jan. 13. 

SWINDLER, WILLIAM F. Background for News. Nieman Reports 5:2 p8 April. 

WiLens, Doris. Novices Bound 5 Years in British Training Plan. E&P 84:9 p30 Feb. 24. 


Foreign News and Foreign Press 


Anonymous. Closing of La Prensa. Nation 172:7 p146 Feb. 17. 
——A Coffin at La Prensa. Newsweek 37:11 p59 March 12. 
Police occupy newspaper plant in news vendors’ strike. 
——Dirty Work. Time 57:1 p32 Feb. 5. 
La Prensa faced by new demands of vendors’ union. 
——Hours Are Numbered for La Prensa. E&P 84:11 p7 March 10. 
——Leaders from 8 Nations Take First Step for New World Journalist Body. Guild Re- 
porter 18:4 p8 Feb. 9. 
Non-Communist federation undertaken. 
——La Prensa at War. Time 57:7 p45 Feb. 12. 
Newspaper closed by strike. 
——La Prensa Under Seizure, Its Publisher “Disappears.” E&P 84:13 pS March 24. 
——La Prensa’s Agony. Newsweek 37:13 p62 March 26. 
——La Prensa’s War. Newsweek 37:7 p48 Feb. 12. 
Prensa Is Mortgaged to Meet Staff Payroll. E&P 84:14 p9 March 31. 
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——La Prensa Is Silenced But Peron Takes Rap. E&P 84:6 p9 Feb. 3. 

——President of Brazil Pledges Free Press. E&P 84:6 p8 Feb. 3. 

——Report on the Shifting Press of Paris. Guild Reporter 18:2 p2 Jan. 12. 
Papers which handle news straight are gaining. 

Boorp, K. R. International Short Wave. Radio and TV News 45:3 p55 March. 

Donoso, R. Wit Is Their Weapon. Americas 3:2 p7 Feb. 
Long tradition of Chile’s satirical press. 

Erwin, Ray. Foreign News Service Offers Red Orbit News. E&P 84:9 p28 Feb. 24. 
News Correspondents Move to New United Nations Home. E&P 84:1 pS Jan. 6. 

——Press Praised in Crisis as It Opens New UN Home. E&P 84:2 p12 Jan. 13. 

Lani, L. Pilgrims Without Shrines. Saturday Review of Literature 34:2 pp24-6 Jan. 13. 
Journalism and publishing in Germany. 

KNoBLauGH, H. Epwarp. Spain Bases Censorship on Atlantic City Pact. E&P 84:14 p13 
March 31. 
Loophole in telecommunication convention permits news control. 

WHITEHEAD, Don. Korea Toughest of Them All. Quill 39:3 p10 March. 

WILLENS, Doris. U. S. Press Gets “A” for British Poll News. E&P 84:9 p22 Feb. 24. 


Freedom of the Press 


AnonyMous. Another UN Trap. Time 57:8 p52 Feb. 19. 
Carroll Binder predicts US will reject information treaty because of hidden censor- 
ship clauses. 

——Better a Free Press. Newsweek 37:12 p60 March 19. 
Attorney General McGrath defends press freedom. 

——Censorship? No & Yes. Time 57:12 p67 March 19. 
Two cabinet members disagree on controls of press. 

——Constitution Wins. Time 57:7 p46 Feb. 12. 
Newspaper-sponsored anti-Klan bill signed in Georgia. 
Draft Convention on Freedom of Information. UN Bulletin 10:2 p99 Jan. 15; 10:4 
p1i8 Feb. 15. 

——Editors Use Publicity to Beat Local Censors. E&P 84:2 p22 Jan. 13. 

——8th Army Censors Subject Press to Court-Martial. E&P 84:2 p7 Jan. 13. 

——Freedom Fight in Georgia. Time 57:9 p53 Feb. 26. 
Talmadge proposes legislation to restrict Georgia press. 

——Truman Spokesman Gives Pledge of “No Censorship.” E&P 84:11 p5 March 10. 

BavER, MALCoLM. Article 14 of the Covenant on Human Rights: Is It Constitutional? 
Nieman Reports 5:2 p16 April. 

BLACK, ROBERT E. Free Czech News: 1951 Model. Quill 39:2 p15 Feb. 

Erwin, Ray. Echols Upholds War Censorship Program. E&P 84:6 p11 Feb. 3. 

TELTSCH, KATHLEEN. Draft of UN Information Pact Satisfies No One. Guild Reporter 
18:4 p7 Feb. 9. 

——UN Efforts to Draw Up Freedom of Information Treaty Snarled by Maneuvers to 
Write in Curbs. Guild Reporter 18:3 p2 Jan. 26. 

——UN Group Adopts Preamble, First Article. E&P 84:4 p54 Jan. 27. 


WaucH, WILLIAM J. 3 of 4 Korea Censors Have Been Reporters. E&P 84:11 p42 March 
10. 


History and Biography 
ANonyMous. New York Times Hangs Its Centennial Flag. E&P 84:1 p11 Jan. 6. 
Texan. Time 57:7 p47 Feb. 12. 
Gene Howe opens new million-dollar plant at Amarillo. 
——Up Catledge. Newsweek 37:5 p58 Jan. 29. 
Turner Catledge becomes executive managing editor of the New York Times. 
BUTTERFIELD, ROGER. St. Louis Post-Dispatch—Pulitzer’s Prize. Collier’s 126:25 p26 
Dec. 16; 126:26 p30 Dec. 23. 


Costa, RicHarD H. H. G. Wells: Literary Journalist. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 28:1 p63 
Winter. 
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MurpHy, LawrENCE W. John Dunlap’s Packet and Its Competitors. JouRNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY 28:1 p58 Winter. 


WATSON, CAMPBELL. Storke Repaying “Debt” by Refusing to Sell. E&P 84:4 p26 Jan. 27. 


Law of Journalism 


Anonymous. A Day in Court. Newsweek 37:8 p54 Feb. 19. 
Restrictions on the press proposed in several states. 

——ASNE Studying Access to Public Records. E&P 84:4 p59 Jan. 27. 

——Court Asked to Void New Orleans Contracts. E&P 84:6 p6 Feb. 3. 

—— $5,100,000 Is Asked in New Pearson Suit. E&P 84:11 p9 March 10. 

——ITU Contract Policy Before Federal Court. E&P 84:6 p7 Feb. 3. 

——Judge Says Press Important as Food. E&P 84:13 p13 March 24. 

——Lorain Journal Taking Order to Supreme Court. E&P 84:2 p10 Jan. 13. 
Text of District Court ruling reprinted. 

——Ottawa Journal Discusses Fine for Trial Story. E&P 84:9 p50 Feb. 24. 

——Pearson v. McCarthy. Time 57:11 p53 March 12. 
Senator's mimeographed release basis of libel suit. 

——Press Seizure Bill Amended for Alabama. E&P 84:6 p45 Feb. 3. 

——Publishers Seek U. S. Help to End “Closed Shop” Strikes. E&P 84:9 p5 Feb. 24. 

——Times-Picayune Wins Trial of Anti-Trust Case. E&P 84:9 Feb. 24. 

BetH, ELMER F. Invasion of Privacy Law—A New Press Problem. National Publisher 
31:3 p12 Jan. 

COHEN, JosEPH J. New Court Test Scheduled in Ban on N. Y. Divorce Files as Decision 
of One Bench Avoids the Issue. Guild Reporter 18:2 p3 Jan. 12. 
Continuation from July, 1950 Guild Reporter of an analysis of New York press law. 

CoLiincs, James L. No Law Against It, But—INP Refused Death Pix. E&P 84:12 p17 
March 17. 

Gray, ALBERT WoopruFF. Individual Can’t Collect on Criticism of Class. E&P 84:13 
p34 March 24. 

——Retraction Laws Lack Supreme Court Decision. E&P 84:6 p39 Feb. 3. 

——Rule on Contracts Against Competition. E&P 84:1 p51 Jan. 6. 

THAYER, FRANK. Shifting Concepts in Laws Affecting the Press. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
28:1 p24 Winter. 


Miscellaneous 


Acor, JosEPH. Readability Not a Matter of Rules. Iowa Publisher 23:4 April. 
AnonyMous. BAB and B of A Clash on “Pittsburgh Story.” E&P 84:6 p13 Feb. 3. 
Despute over effect of strike on newspaper readership. 
——Dr. Gallup Predicts Better Papers in ’70. E&P 84:2 p68 Jan. 13. 
——Labor’s Journal. Newsweek 37:8 p54 Feb. 19. 
Sam Eubanks prints trial edition of National Reporter for labor. 
——What You Read. Newsweek 37:5 p58 Jan. 29. 
Death and weather the best read news stories in advertisers’ survey. 
BuGG, RALPH. Mr. Etaoin S. Cmfwyp Devils the Printer! Quill 39:3 p8 March. 
Cort, J. C. The Catholic Press. Commonweal 53:19 p467 Feb. 16. 
Labor coverage praised. 
Cousins, MarGaRET. Combing the Haystack. Saturday Review of Literature 34:9 p12 
Feb. 17. 
The big-magazine search for writers. 
GaLup, Georce H. How Labor Votes. Annals of the American Academy 274 p123 
March. 
HELFER, H. Acorns of Industry. Nation’s Business 39:1 pp60-1 Jan. 
The story of printing. 
Vann, G. Catholic Journalism. Commonweal 53:20 p489 Feb. 23. 


WaLkeR, JERRY. Reading of Newspapers Holds Firm in TV Homes. E&P 84:14 pS 
March 31. 
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Newspapers and Labor 


AnonyMous. Guild Shop Rejected in Canada Mediation. E&P 84:9 p18 Feb. 24. 

——Sample Issue of National Labor Paper Makes Its Bow to Show What Can Be Done. 
Guild Reporter 18:4 p3 Feb. 9. 
Union’s Tough Tactics Described in Court. E&P 84:12 p1l March 17. 

DaveNPoRT, JoHN Scott. Wage Rates Differ Only Slightly. lowa Publisher 23:3 March. 
lowa, Kansas papers compared in wage ysis. 

JoLLos, Eva. Guild Contract Step-Ups Need No OK, Rules WSB. Guild Reporter 18:5 
pl Feb. 23. 


Newspaper Production and Management 


Anonymous. Census Shows U. S. Press Nearly $2 Billion Business. E&P 84:6 p5 Feb. 3. 
——Mills Rate ’51 Capacity at 6,409,816 Tons. E&P 84:6 p20 Feb. 3. 
——Seattle Times Project Cost Over $2,625,000. E&P 84:4 p24 Jan. 27. 


Pictorial Journalism 


ANonyMous. For Salable Reality Hucksters Buy the Camera. American Photography 
45:1 p46 Jan. 

——New Curtis Analyst Speeds Color Work. E&P 84:11 p63 March 10. 

——Speaking of Pictures. Life 30:10 pp18-20 March 5. 
Missouri U. names Eisenstadt best news photographer of the year. 

CoLLINGs, JaMEs L. “Flying Reporter” Rated Tops in 12th E&P Photo Contest. E&P 
84:12 pS March 17. 
Portfolio of winning news pictures. 

——-Seek Federal Statute to Protect Lensmen. E&P 84:2 p46 Jan. 13. 

DANIEL, Royal, Jr. “Paint with Bold Strokes”: Plenty of Sock and Sweep in Pictures 
and Heads. National Publisher 31:5 p29 March. 

SAMUELS. C. Six Snap-Happy Brothers. Collier’s 127:3 pp32-3 Jan. 20. 


Public Opinion, Propaganda and Publicity 


AnonyMous. Albany Press Agent Procedures Assailed. E&P 84:6 p35 Feb. 3. 

——Have We Any Friends? Fortune 43:2 p116 Feb. 

——Publicity That Worked. Wilson Library Bulletin 25:3 p530 March. 
A library’s services made more useful. 

Barrett, E. W. Need for Public Assistance in Campaign of Truth. US Department of 
State Bulletin 123:598 p968 Dec. 18. 

CutTuip, Scotr M. The Press Versus the Publicist. Nieman Reports 5:2 p20 April. 

Fitzpatrick, Dick. America’s Campaign of Truth throughout the World. JouRNALISM 
QUARTERLY 28:1 p3 Winter. 

GaLLup, GeorGe H. We Have Been Outsold. Vital Speeches 17:5 p141 Dec. 15. 
Failures of our propaganda abroad. 

INKELES, ALEX. The Russians Don’t Hear. Atlantic 187:1 p38 Jan. 

LARSEN, _— What’s Wrong with U. S. Publicity Abroad? Nieman Reports 5:2 p3 
April. 

Lopez, H. C., Jr. Stop Being Afraid. Atlantic 187:3 p158 March. 
American Senator's rebuttal of Communist propaganda. 

McE-rresH, M. H. Let Your Community Know. Library Journal 76:7 Feb. 15. 
Library advertising advocated. 

—" E. A. Publicity by the Military. Saturday Review of Literature 34:5 p24 Jan. 


Napic, H. D. Municipal Public Relations in Civil Defense. American City 66:2 p108 
Feb. 


SHayon, R. L. Europe and the Voice of America. Saturday Review of Literature 34:6 
p7 Feb. 3. 
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Smmons, E. J. Pravda Between the Lines. New Republic 124:4 p12 Jan. 22. 

SWANSON, CHARLES E., JENKINS, JAMES, and JonEs, RoBerT L. President Truman 
Speaks: A Study of Who Believes What. JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 28:1 p39 Winter. 

TEMPLE, P. Materials of Publicity. Wilson Library Bulletin 25:3 p515 March. 
A campaign for a library. 

THOMPSON, JaMES D. Community Patterns of Idea Intake. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 28:1 
p49 Winter. 

ULricu, JoHN R. Jn. Give PIO a Break—He Serves You. Quill 39:1 p6 Jan. 

WeELLs, W. H. Mumble in the Voice of America. Harper’s 202:1208 p23 Jan. 


Radio and Television 
ANonyMous. CBC Requires “Absolute Impartiality” in Debatable News. NARND Bul- 
letin 5:2 p2 Feb. 
——Color. Radio and TV News 45:2 p113 Feb. 
——Color Television. Consumers’ Reports 16:2 p90 Feb. 
The RCA vs. CBS fight is on. 
——Controlled Sportscasts Advised by NCAA Group. Broadcasting 40:3 p53 Jan. 15. 


——“The Crime Story”: Widespread Praise for TV Coverage. Broadcasting 40:13 p61 
March 26. 


——Death of Color TV. Business Week p24 Dec. 30. 
Court battle begins over color. 
——FCC Plans 2,000 TV Outlets. Broadcasting 40:13 p19 March 26. 
Huckster’s Voice. Time 57:2 p50 Jan. 8. 
Sponsored television proposed in Britain. 
——Interview with Franco. Newsweek 37:2 p51 Jan. 8. 
CBS films interview for television. 


——Korean Gag: More Stringent Censorship Clamped on News. Broadcasting 40:3 p34 
Jan. 15. 


——Local News Important Even Now. NARND Bulletin 5:3 p4 March. 
——NMedical Cooperation Defined. NARND Bulletin 5:2 p3 Feb. 
lowa radio newsmen draw up code with medical society. 
——Political Libel. Broadcasting 40:8 p54 Feb. 19. 
——Radio First as News Source Pulse Survey Reveals. Broadcasting 40:1 p19 Jan. 1. 
——tTV Disrupts Sports Business. Business Week p49 Jan. 27. 
——wWar News vs. Commercials? Use “Discretion.” NARND Bulletin 5:3 p4 March. 
APRAGUE, R. C. Straight Facts about Color Television. Coronet 29:3 p61 Jan. 


BEATTY, FRANK J. New NAB for Radio & TV: Full Operation by Spring. Broadcasting 
40:6 p19 Feb. 5. 


New trade association for radio and video. 


CoaTMaN, J. Overseas Broadcasting. 20th Century 149:1 p33 Jan.; reply 149:2 p126 
Feb. 


Coney, Lee. Legislative Coverage a Challenge. NARND Bulletin 5:3 p2 March. 
HESLEP, CHARTER. Radio Has Vital Role If We Are Attacked. Quill 39:2 pp8-9 Feb. 
PRITCHARD, ALAN. How Much News on Television? Nieman Reports 5:2 p11 April. 
Ray, WILLIAM. The Fire That Millions Saw. Quill 39:3 p14 March. 

Video covers Chicago waterfront blaze. 


SHayon, R. L. Scraps of Sound and History. Saturday Review of Literature 34:7 p30 
Feb. 10. 


NBC’s “Voices and Events” and CBS’s “Hear It Now.” 
TeBBEL, J. TV and Radio. New American Mercury 72:325 p102 Jan. 


WoLFE, CHARLES HULL. If Radio Couldn’t Kill Radio What Has Radio to Fear from 
Television? Quill 39:3 p9 March. 














A Selected gi 
s 


From Foreign Journa 


December 1950, January and February 1951 


Edited by J. EDWARD GERALD 


Assisted by Mitchell V. Charnley (France); William 
P. Jensen cmgre | and Denmark); and Maarten 
Schneider (The Netherlands) 








Abbreviations used: D, Dagspressen (Oslo); E, L’Echo de la Presse et de la Publicité 
(Paris); 1JJ, Institute of Journalists Journal (London); J, Journalist of the National Union 
of Journalists (London); JD, Journalisten (Copenhagen); JN, Journalisten (Oslo); ANN, 
Newspaper News (Sydney); NW, Newspaper World (London); WPN, World’s Press News 
(London). 
Advertising 
ANONYMOUS. Fifteen-year Study Reveals Brand Advertising’s Remarkable Swing to Mag- 
zines. WPN 43:1147 p18 March 9. 
——Greater Ad. Expenditure in Magazines. WPN 44:1133 p38 Dec. 1. 
Figures for nine months of 1950 show total advertising expenditures. 
——Press Ad. Expenditure Reached New Record Heights Last Year: More Money Goes 
into General Magazines. WPN 45:1146 p3 March 2. 
OLLIER, MARCEL. La publicité des spectacles. E 142 p17 Jan. 20. 
Exhaustive discussion of theater and movie advertising in France. 
Rose, Hans Kurt. Advertisements in 1950. WPN 44:1140 pix Jan. 19. 
TOEPFER, GUNTHER. Story of a-German Advertising Agency. WPN 44:1140 pxiv Jan 19. 


Education for Journalism 


ANDREWS, W. L. Learning Journalism the Kemsley Way. IJ 39:388 p13 Jan. 
A review of The Kemsley Manual of Journalism by Yorkshire Post editor. 
Anonymous. E. P. U. Scheme for Commonwealth Interchange of Journalists. JJ 39: 
389 p18 Feb. 
——NUJ, I0OJ Accept Junior Training Proposals as Basis for Discussion. WPN 44:1143 
p4 Feb. 9. 
——Junior Training and Education Scheme. WPN 44:1143 p23 Feb. 9. 
Jay, Ernest. Ourselves and the “Kemsley Plan.” J 34:1 p6 Jan. 
NUJ committee chairman’s views on training for journalists. 


Freedom of the Press 
Anonymous. La discussion du projet de révision de la Loi de 11 mai 1946. E 141 p2 
Jan. 10. 
Details of the National Assembly discussion of the 1946 press law. 
——Guild, Institute, Union, All Oppose NPA Plan. WPN 44:1140 p3 Jan. 19. 
The press council proposal of British newspaper proprietors. 
——International Code of Ethics. IJJ 39:389 p27 Feb. 
Institute of Journalists position on Unesco draft. 
——NPA Press Council Proposals: Preservation of Freedom Listed as One of Primary 
Functions. WPN 44:1140 p27 Jan. 19. 
——The Press Council “Reduced to Absurdity.” J 34:2 p17 Feb. 
Union reaction to publishers’ version of a press council. 
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——“Proprietors Want Private Property Press Council”—Bradley. WPN 44:1144 p4 
Feb. 16. 


JACQUEMART, NOEL. Vous ne voterez pas une loi qui aggrave et perpétue l’injustice! E 
138 p3 Dec. 10. 
Plea by Echo’s editor for abolition of the 1946 press law. 
History and Biography 
ANoNnyMovus. Challenging Analysis of Australian Press. ANN 23:2 p15 Dec. 1. 
——Day in the Life of the Caliph of Fleet Street. WPN 44:1136 p28 Dec. 22. 
Profile of the famous Times of India figure, W. T. Coulton. : 
Profile: Edward Guy Schofield: Editor, Daily Mail. WPN 44:1140 p16 Jan. 19. 
——Les revues littéraires frangaises. E 143 p19 Jan. 30. 
Describes French literary periodicals. 
Burt, Joun. Birth of the Audit Bureau of Circulation. WPN 44:1136 p45 Dec. 22. 
VoceEL, Dr. FriepricH. West Germany’s Press Today. WPN 44:1140 piv Jan. 19. 


International News Coverage 
ANONYMOUS. Tibet News Comes from the Tenth-Mile Bazaar. WPN 44:1133 p26 Dec. 1. 
Dattas, Don. In Russia Portraits Never Lie. WPN 44:1136 p26 Dec. 22. 
A Reuters correspondent tells of his work in Moscow. 


Jones, RICHARD. British Journalists Should Beware These Disciples of Stalin. WPN 44: 
1143 p14 Feb. 9. 


The author was the last editor of British Ally in Moscow. 


Newspaper Men's Organizations 
ANONYMOUS. Birmingham Chapel Split on Closed Shop Move. WPN 44:1143 p3 Feb. 9. 
National Union of Journalists backs away from explosive issue. 
——tThe Hopkinson Case: NEC Decision. J 34:1 p1 Jan. 
National Union of Journalists action on discharge of a member. 





Newsprint 
ANONYMovUs. Big Houses Heaviest Hit in Severe Reduction of Newsprint for Periodicals. 
WPN 44:1144 p3 Feb. 16. 


——Britain Backs French Move for World Newsprint Distribution. WPN 44:1144 p16 
Feb. 16. 


Dailies Cut: Sizes and Advertising Drastically Reduced. ANN 23:3 pl Jan. 1. 
The newsprint outlook in Australasia. 

——D. Mirror Cuts Sales, D. Express Pages, to Meet Newsprint Reduction. WPN 44: 
1143 p27 Feb. 9. 

——Newsprint: Equalised Price Fixed at $47 a Ton—And More Increases Are Expected 
Soon. WPN 44:1142 p3 Feb. 2. 

——N. Z. “Newsprint Forest.” ANN 23:2 p12 Dec. 1. 
A state forest grown from plantings is ready for pulp mills. 


. among ‘ cag LASER ER BROT ES OAL 


Problems of Communications Managernent 

Anonymous. Daily Mirror Group Expects to Extend Australian Interests. WPN 44:1134 
p5 Dec. 8. 

——How Selling Price Rises Have Affected French Circulations. WPN 44:1141 p23 Jan. 
26. 

——La Presse frangaise en péril. E 145 pi Feb. 20. 
Eight suggestions to put the French press on a sound financial footing. 

——La presse parisienne a l’orée de 1951. E 145 p2 Feb. 20. 
Graphic statistics on the Parisian press at the start of 1951. 

——Today’s Press: Keith Murdoch Reviews Newspaper Position Overseas. ANN 23:2 
p9 Dec. 1. 
An Australian publisher reports observations abroad. 

CRUICKSHANK, R. J. The Future of the Press in Britain. WPN 44:1136 p20 Dec. 22. 
The author is editor of the News Chronicle and former American correspondent. 
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JACQUEMART, NokL. En France, la mendicité est interdite. E 146 pl Feb. 28. 
Government subsidy will not save the press of France, says Echo’s editor. 
JAENECKE, Dr. WALTHER. The Re-Establishment of Former Newspapers in Germany. 


WPN 44:1140 pvi Jan. 19. 


FLAMENT, Maurice. Considérations sur les grands hebdomadaires d’actualités. E 144 


p16 Feb. 10. 


Why Paris weeklies have such enormous circulations. 
STOMMEN, ALFRED. German Periodicals: The Overcrowded Post-War Market Begins to 
Show Signs of Settling Down. WPN 44:1140 px Jan. 19. 
Public Relations Activities 
Anonymous. COI Is Spending Less, Employing Fewer. WPN 44:133 p4 Dec. 1. 


Propaganda 
ANONYMous. Czechoslovak Rude Pravo Deviates from the Marxist Line. WPN 44:1138 


p18 Jan. 5. 


——How the Cominform Uses the Western Press. WPN 44:1136 p64 Dec. 22. 

——Hyde and Daily Worker: Communist Pattern for Action. WPN 44:1140 p20 Jan. 19. 
The views of a former Communist editor. 

——Tougher Methods by West Are Needed to Match Cominform Propaganda. WPN 


44:1143 p20 Feb. 9. 


——Warlike Vocabulary of Peace Propaganda. WPN 44:1134 p27 Dec. 8. 


Radio Journalism 
ANONYMOUS. Broadcast Committee Says “No” to Sponsored Radio. WPN 44:1140 p3 


Jan. 19. 


Lord Beveridge’s committee divided on radio advertising. 
——“Triumph for the Monopolists.” WPN 44:1140 p6 Jan. 19. 
The Beveridge report on sponsored radio. 





Plans for AEJ Convention 
at University of Illinois 


Further plans for the AEJ Convention 
at the University of Illinois, August 27, 28, 
and 29, have been announced by the host 
institution. 

Registration will be held Monday morn- 
ing, August 27. First meal for delegates 
will be served at noon on Monday, and 
the formal sessions will start at 1:30 p.m., 
Central Daylight Saving Time. A conven- 
tion dinner, with headline speaker, is 
scheduled for 7:00 p.m., Monday. 

A general session will be held Tuesday 
morning, and two sessions Tuesday after- 
noon. The morning subject will be newspa- 
pers, while in the afternoon delegates will 
devote their attention to communications 
research. Following the latter session the 
delegates will leave for a picnic supper at 
the University’s Robert Allerton Park. 

Association business sessions are sched- 
uled for Wednesday morning, with Presi- 
dent Leslie Moeller and E. G. Trotzig 


scheduled to preside for their respective 
groups. The AEJ business session at 10:30 
will be presided over by President Ralph 
Nafziger. Special workshops are planned 
for Wednesday afternoon, after which the 
cenvention will adjourn. 

AEJ delegates and their families will be 
housed in the University’s new Lincoln 
Avenue Residence Hall, Urbana. All meet- 
ings will be held in Gregory Hall, home of 
the University of Illinois School of Jour- 
nalism and Communications, except the 
Monday evening dinner and the Tuesday 
evening picnic. Gregory Hall is air-cooled, 
so delegates may be assured of reasonable 
comfort during most of their stay on the 
Illini campus even if the weatherman turns 
on the heat. Swimming and other recrea- 
tional facilities will be available. 

Robert Allerton Park is located approxi- 
mately 27 miles southwest of the main 
campus. The Park has elaborate formal 
gardens and landscaping in both French 
and Chinese styles and is operated by the 
University. 














NEWS NOTES 


EDITED BY WARREN C. PRICE 


News for inclusion in this section . . 
departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . 
sor Price, School of Journalism, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. Notes for the next issue should reach him by June 25. 


. activities of schools and 


. Should be sent to Profes- 





Frank Mott Retires; English 
Assumes Missouri Deanship 


Dr. Frank Luther Mott will retire July 1 
as dean of the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism. He will be succeed- 
ed by Dr. Earl F. English, associate dean. 

Dr. Mott, who will have the title of 
dean emeritus, will teach at Stanford Uni- 
versity this summer, after which he will 
have a half year of sabbatical leave from 
Missouri. When he returns to Missouri in 
February 1952 he will serve full-time as 
professor of journalism. 

Dean Mott is retiring at age 65 chiefly 
in order to have more time and energy for 
research and writing, especially for com- 
pletion of his six volume History of Amer- 
ican Magazines. 

Dr. English came to Missouri from the 
State University of Iowa in 1945; he was 
made associate dean in 1949. He was ex- 
ecutive secretary of the accrediting com- 
mittee of the American Council on Educa- 
tion for Journalism in 1946-48. In that 
time he visited all schools in the United 
States which applied for accreditation, and 
he devised for the ACEJ the system for 
continuing employer appraisal of journal- 
ism school graduates. He was chairman of 
the Council on Research in 1947-49. 


Dean M. Lyle Spencer Retires 
After 17 Years at Syracuse 

Dr, M. Lyle Spencer, dean of the School 
of Journalism at Syracuse University since 
its establishment in 1934, retired in June. 
Under his direction for 17 years Syracuse 
became one of the country’s leading insti- 
tutions for the training of publications 
personnel. 

A one-time member of the staff of the 
Milwaukee Journal, Dr. Spencer was dean 
of the School of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Washington for seven years before 
going to Syracuse. 

Dean Spencer gained international rec- 
ognition in 1937 when he was invited to 
pian the curriculum for a new Depart- 
ment of Journalism at the American Uni- 
versity in Cairo, Egypt, and when he re- 
turned to Cairo in 1945 to revise the divi- 
sion. At that time the journalism depart- 
ment at the American University had 
grown to be the largest in enrollment 
there. 

Dr. Spencer was one of the first persons 
to write textbooks in journalism; he wrote 
standard works on editorial and news 
writing. 

A successor to Dean Spencer remains to 
be announced. 





On the opposite page is information about the 1951 AEJ convention, to 
be held at the University of Illinois in Urbana August 27-29. To help in 
planning accommodations, a special mailing to all members will be made 
in May by Secretary Elmer F. Beth. With the mailing will be a return 
postal card which those planning to attend are asked to fill out and return 
by June 15. A later mailing will give additional details about program and 
prices and will call for formal registration. 
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Professor Vivian Sorelle Dies; 
Formerly of West Virginia 


Professor Vivian Sorelle, formerly of 
the staff of the West Virginia University 
School of Journalism, died January 31 at 
the age of 62. 

A native of Bellingham, Wash., Profes- 
sor Sorelle received a bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Washington and a 
master’s degree from the University of 
Minnesota. After several years of newspa- 
per writing in Europe, principally in 
France, she returned to the United States, 
where she was a radio copywriter and pub- 
licity woman in New York for many years. 

Between 1941 and 1949 she taught at 
the Oswego State Teachers College and 
later at West Virginia. After leaving West 
Virginia she did publicity work for radio 
station WNYC and for the American Civil 
Liberties Union. She also taught journal- 
ism at the Ballard School in New York. 

She was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors and Theta Sigma Phi. 

She leaves a daughter, Mrs. Morris P. 
Glushien, Flushing, N. Y. 


lowa Communications Center 
Opens Bids on Its First Unit 

Bids were opened April 4 for construc- 
tion of the first unit of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa Communications Center. 
Construction was expected to start this 


spring, and it is h that the first unit 
will be completed in the fall of 1952. 

A total of $525,000 is available for con- 
struction and the furnishing of utilities. 

The Center will be three stories high 
and will be constructed of brick and mon- 
olithic concrete. There will be large win- 
dow areas in the facade. 

Alternate bids were received for the 
addition of a fourth story if funds are suf- 
ficient. Future plans call for the addition 
of two other units to the Communications 
Center, to be built on a hillside behind 
Unit One. 

When completed, the Communications 
Center will house teaching, research, and 
service facilities in radio, television, still 
photography, cinematography, audio-vis- 
ual aids, journalism and publications. 
These activities are now scattered over the 
campus. 


Radio-Television Internships 
Open to Journalism Teachers 


Internships for teachers of radio jour- 
nalism will be available this summer in 
both radio and television stations, accord- 
ing to Floyd Baskette (Colorado), chair- 
man of the Council on Radio Journalism. 

Candidates accepted will be given a 
preference in the stations cooperating in 
the program. Interns will receive a grant 
approximating their regular salaries for 
summer teaching. 

Interested candidates should apply at 
once to Robert K. Richards, secretary of 
CRJ (1771 N St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C.), or to Professor Baskette, College 
of Journalism, University of Colorado, 
Boulder. 


Four New Trustees Elected to 
William A. White Foundation 


The second annual meeting of the Wil- 
liam Allen White Foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas was held February 9, 
with four Kansans being elected trustees 
and officers of the Foundation being re- 
elected for another year. 

Trustees are Harold P. Trusler, Empo- 
ria businessman and president of the Wil- 
liam Allen White Memorial Foundation 
of Emporia; Henry S. Blake, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Capper Pub- 
lications, Inc., Topeka; Wharton Hoch, 
editor of the Marion Record-Review; and 
Luman Miller, editor of the Belleville 
Telescope. 

The number of trustees now totals 54. 
On the board are newspaper, radio, maga- 
zine, civic and business leaders throughout 
the country. 

Re-elected officers and executive com- 
mittee members of the Foundation are: 
John P. Harris, editor and publisher of the 
Hutchinson News-Herald, president; Alvin 
S. McCoy, Kansas correspondent for the 
Kansas City Star, vice president; Karl 
Klooz, University of Kansas bursar, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Dean Burton W. Marvin of 
the School of Journalism, director; and 
these executive committee members: Oscar 
S. Stauffer, publisher of the Topeka State 
Journal; Clyde M. Reed Jr., publisher of 
the Parsons Sun; Martin Fruhman, Dallas 
(Tex.) businessman; and Chancellor 
Deane W. Malott of the University of 
Kansas. 
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News Notes 


"Foreign Assignment—1951" Tour 
To Be Directed by Nixon 


Travel & Study, Inc., an organization for 
study abroad, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Raymond B. Nixon, professor 
of journalism at Emory University, as aca- 
demic director of its “Foreign Assignment 
—1951” European tour. 

The tour is scheduled to leave New 
York by air July 7 and to return Septem- 
ber 4, with steamer travel optional. While 
designed primarily for working newspaper- 
men and journalism students, a limited 
number of places in the group of 30 will 
be open to other persons interested in 
studying contemporary European affairs at 
close range. 

Under Dr. Nixon’s leadership, the group 
will study political, economic and social 
conditions in England, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, Western Germany, 
Denmark and Sweden. In London, Paris, 
Zurich, Frankfurt, Hamburg and Copen- 
hagen they will be received by the local 
press associations, will visit the editorial 
rooms of famous European newspapers, 
and will attend regular press conferences 
with government officials. There also will 
be lectures at the Sorbonne in Paris and at 
the University of Stockholm in Sweden, 
and a seminar at the European headquar- 
ters of the United Nations and its special- 
ized agencies in Geneva. 

Before leaving New York, the members 
of the tour will study the operations of 
the United Nations and will visit the of- 
fices of the New York Times and the As- 
sociated Press. Courses will be offered for 
college credit in “Contemporary Affairs” 
and “Comparative Journalism.” 

Further information about the trip may 
be obtained from Travel & Study, Inc., 110 
East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


Des Moines Mo Offer 
$500 Advertising Scholarship 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune 
is offiering a $500 scholarship in advertis- 
ing during the 1951-52 academic year at 
the State University of Iowa. 

The scholarship will go to a male gradu- 
ate student planning to enter newspaper 
advertising. Outstanding scholarship, par- 
ticularly in subjects relating to advertising, 
will be the main qualification considered 
in making the award. 


Graduate Journalism Program 
To Open in Fall at California 


A graduate program leading to a master 
of journalism degree will be introduced in 
the fall of 1951 at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

The University intends to offer a group 
of seminars and courses affording qualified 
students an opportunity to engage in spe- 
cialized professional study and research. 

“With a combination of courses in jour- 
nalism and in other departments of the 
University, students will be helped to pre- 
pare themselves for responsible work in 
the field of mass communications,” said 
Professor Robert W. Desmond, chairman 
of the t of Journalism. “It is 
hoped that a number of practicing journal- 
ists will enter the program, and that the 
net result will have value for the press and 
radio of the state and nation, as well as for 
the students themselves.” 

The it of Journalism has pre- 
pared a statement describing the new - 
uate program in detail. It is available to 
those who request it. 


Heggen Memorial at Minnesota 
Receives an Additional $4,000 

The Thomas Heggen Memorial Library, 
established at the University of Minnesota 
School of Journalism by the family and 
friends of the late author, recently re- 
ceived additional gifts totaling more than 
$4,000. 

Leland Hayward, producer; Joshua Lo- 
gan, co-author with Mr. Heggen of the 
play Mr. Roberts; and Mr. and Mrs. Heg- 
gen Sr., who hold play royalties, donated 
the proceeds of an evening’s performance 
of the play during a recent engagement in 
Minneapolis. 

Henry Fonda, star of the production, 
also contributed his salary from the per- 
formance, and Mr. and Mrs. Logan pre- 
sented an additional gift. Mr. Heggen was 
a graduate of the Minnesota School of 
Journalism in 1941. 


Elmer Davis, radio commentator, spoke 
April 28 at the third annual Gridiron Din- 
ner held by the Atlanta professional and 
Emory University undergraduate chapters 
of Sigma Delta Chi. Ralph McGill, editor 
of the Atlanta Constitution, won the “Top 
Hat” award as the South’s outstanding 
journalist for 1951. 
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University of Maryland Forms 
Major in Public Relations 

A new four-year major in public rela- 
tions has been approved by the University 
of Maryland for inauguration in Septem- 
ber. 

The Baltimore Public Relations Council 
has appointed a committee to advise the 
Department of Journalism and Public Re- 
lations in developing its curriculum and to 
cooperate with it in placement of interns 
and graduates. 

The new curriculum will require a pro- 
gram of studies in general business and in 
human relations, followed by technical 
courses. These will include “Introduction 
to Public Relations,” “Publicity Writing,” 
“Ethics of Public Relations,” “Industrial 
Journalism,” “News and Feature Writing,” 
“News and Picture Editing” and a seminar 
and an internship. All the technical 
courses, except “News Editing,” will be 
taken in the junior and senior years. 

Of the new major, Alfred Crowell, head 
of the department, said, “It is encouraging 
to find that professional public relations 
men and their organizations are anxious to 
advise and guide us in the speedy develop- 


ment of a sound program of professional 


education in their work.” 

To date, the department has offered only 
a sequence in news editorial work. The 
Maryland department is four years old. 


Indiana Journalism Graduates 
Capture 6 Newspaper Awards 

Former students in journalism at Indi- 
ana University took six of 11 awards made 
in March by the Indianapolis Alumnae 
Chapter of Theta Sigma Phi. 

Beryl Ann Brownell, women’s editor of 
the Gary Post-Tribune and leader in the 
Gary Anti-Vice Woman’s Citizen Commit- 
tee, received the Fanny Wright Memorial 
Award for distinguished service in journal- 
ism and also second place in the news se- 
ries contest. 

Other awards included: 

Mary Lou Cunningham, Michigan City 
News-Dispatch, and Mrs. Jerrie Werber 
Atkin, Gary Post-Tribune, reporting 
awards; Mrs. Janet Gorrell Meyer, Pulaski 
County Democrat, second in editorial 
writing; and Mrs. Hortense Powner My- 
ers, International News Service, second for 
women’s page features. 
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Wisconsin spore Committee 
Makes First Journalism Visit 

The Wisconsin ‘Press Association Advi- 
sory Committee for the University of Wis- 
consin School of Journalism spent two 
days in March making the committee’s 
first visitation to the school. 

The committee i facilities, at- 
tended classes and laboratories, and con- 
ferred with faculty members. Its report 
was made to the press association at its 
annual convention in Milwaukee in April. 

The committee was appointed early in 
the year by President Francis Schweinler, 
Mosinee Times, at the invitation of Pro- 
fessor Ralph O. Nafziger, director of the 
School of Journalism. Members who vis- 
ited the school were: Gordon Lewis, South 
Milwaukee Voice; Keith Van Vuren, Sey- 
mour Press; Warren Ruesch, New Glarus 
Post; Miss Joyce Larkin, Vilas County 
News Review; and Warren Hill, Highland 
Press. 


Georgia School of Journalism 
Sponsors Four Major Meetings 

Four major winter and spring activities 
were sponsored this year by the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

The Georgia Press Institute, February 
21-24, brought some 200 Georgia editors 
to the campus. 

The sixth annual session of the Georgia 
Radio and Television Institute, April 5-7, 
was attended by members of the Georgia 
Association of Broadcasters and a large 
group of speakers, including Ed Kobak, 
Maurice Mitchell, Bill Downs, Mitchell 
V. Charnley and Alfred H. Puhan. 

The 11th annual presentation of the 
George Foster Peabody Radio and Televi- 
sion Awards was made at a luncheon 
meeting of the Radio Executives Club of 
New York at the Waldorf-Astoria April 
26. 

The 24th annual convention of the 
Georgia Scholastic Press Association was 
held May 4 on the Georgia campus. It 
was attended by about 100 high school edi- 
tors and their faculty advisers. 


Edward J. Meeman, editor of the 
Memphis Press-Scimitar, was a headline 
speaker at Colorado’s 20th annual News- 
paper Week. 
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Remodeling of Building Begun 
For Kansas Journalism School 


The remodeling of a University of Kan- 
sas building for the William Allen White 
School of Journalism and Public Informa- 
tion was begun in winter and is expected 
to be completed for the school to take 
over its new quarters in the second semes- 
ter of 1951-52. 

The University of Kansas Press and the 
University Daily Kansan also will occupy 
quarters in the new structure. 

Facilities will include laboratories for 
radio, typography, photography, advertis- 
ing design and layout, editing, reporting 
and magazine production. 

A feature of the new building will be 
the William Allen White Memorial Read- 
ing Room. 


Second Advertising Institute 
Held on Emory Campus 


The Second Annual Advertising Insti- 
tute, sponsored jointly by Emory Univer- 
sity and the Atlanta Advertising Club, 
drew more than 200 advertising men and 
women from six southern states to the 
Emory campus March 16 and 17. Four- 
teen nationally-known advertising men, in- 
cluding Dr. Sioa Gallup, Elon Borton, 
Clyde Bedell and E. B. Weiss appeared on 
the two-day program designed to take 
stock of advertising as it enters a new half- 
century. Richard Joel, associate professor 
of journalism, was general chairman of the 
institute. 

The meeting was opened with a keynote 
address by Allan M. Wilson, vice-presi- 
dent of The Advertising Council, who 
stated that the new challenge to advertis- 
ing is to devote itself wholly to aid in the 
solution of the problem of civilization’s 
survival. The importance of ideological 
warfare was emphasized further by Dr. 
Gallup. 

Other speakers at the two-day confer- 
ence were: Dr. Charles H. Sandage, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Dean Charles M. Ed- 
wards, New York University; Harry H. 
Gould, director of research, This Week 
Magazine; Wilbur Smart, vice-president 
and art director, D’Arcy Advertising Com- 
pany; Howard P. Abrahams, National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association; M. R. Wilson, 
general sales manager, Thor Corporation; 
Lawrence Chait, president, New York's 
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Hundred Million Club; Howard N. King, 
representative, Intertype Corporation; 
Harrison Jones, chairman of the board, 
Coca-Cola Company; and O. C. Holland, 
International Printing Inks. 

Throughout the institute a display ot 
printing and art work produced by At- 
lanta Art Directors and southern craftsmen 
was exhibited. More than 40 persons from 
outside Atlanta were housed on the Emory 
campus during the institute. 


Syracuse University Sponsors 
Third Annual Advertising Week 


Syracuse University and the Advertising 
and Sales Club of Syracuse were co-spon- 
sors of the Third Annual Advertising week 
in Syracuse April 2-6. 

Speakers included: William K. Beard 
Jr., president of the Associated Business 
Publications; Douglas Taylor, president of 
J. P. McKinney & Son, newspaper repre- 
sentatives; M. Secklemian, of Dowd, Red- 
field and Johnstone; Ralph Negri, National 
Cash Register Company; James Webb 
Young, vice president of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company; George S. McMillan, vice 
president of Bristol Myei:; Dr. Claude 
Robinson, president of the Opinion Re- 
search Corporation; and Thomas D’Arcy 
Brophy, president of Kenyon and Eck- 
hardt. 

Dean M. Lyle Spencer of the Syracuse 
School of Journalism presented bronze 
medals to Mr. Brophy and Mr. Young for 
distinguished service to advertising. Pro- 
fessor Royal H. Ray of the Syracuse staff 
was program chairman. 


8 State Department Employees 
In Europe Pay Visit to Texas 


Eight women employees of 
the United States Department of State 
were entertained in Austin in Fe 
the faculty and staff of the University of 
Texas School of Journalism. As employees 
of the U. S. Information Service in their 
own countries, the women were touring 
through “ roots” America to get in- 
formation of help to them in their work as 
editors, librarians and cultural assistants. 

Countries resented were Belgium, 
Denmark, England, Finland, France, Italy, 
Norway and Sweden. 

The guests were received by the Texas 
Legislature and by Governor Allan Shiv- 
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ers, who presented them with certificates 
of honorary Texas citizenship. Entertain- 
ment included an all day visit to a ranch, 
visits to homes of Texas journalism staff 
members, a Mexican dinner sponsored by 
Theta Sigma Phi and a tea in the Univer- 
sity Rare Books Library. Texas was the 
only journalism school on the group’s 


itinerary. 


NOTES 

The Department of Journalism at Bowl- 
ing Green State University (Ohio) recent- 
ly surveyed current practices of newspaper 
photography among 126 newspapers of 
more than 25,000 circulation. The depart- 
ment has received requests for more than 
250 copies of a 10-page report of the sur- 
vey. Copies may be obtained on request. 


Ralph E. Keller, manager of the Minne- 
sota Editorial Association, gave the key- 
note address at the first annual Southern 
Newspapermen’s Short Course at Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, March 9-10. 
He spoke on “The Role of the Small 
Newspaper as a News Medium.” Other 
speakers included: J. O. Emmerich, pub- 
lisher of the McComb ,Miss.) Enterprise- 
Journal; Neil O. Davis, publisher of the 
Lee County (Ala.) Bulletin; Rea O. Wei- 
mer, director of the University of Florida 
School of Journalism, Gainesville; Acting 
Dean Robert J. Cranford of the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina School of Journal- 
ism; Philip Ward Burton, visiting professor 
of journalism at Florida State; Dean Laur- 
ence R. Campbell of the Florida State 
school; and Florida State journalism staff 
members. 


The Florida State University School 
of Journalism, Tallahassee, has established 
the FSU School Press Bureau to help 
create a strong Florida Scholastic Press 
Association. The new bureau is issuing the 
Florida School Press Directory and will 
print School Press News, a mimeographed 
bulletin. 


Complete daily coverage of metropolitan 
Houston has been established by the news 
staff of the University of Houston’s new 
radio station, KUHF. The service was set 
up through co-operation of the School of 
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Journalism and the radio department of 
the University of Houston. Rick Uray, 
instructor in radio and former radio news 
director of several Midwestern radio sta- 
tions, is director of the news room. Three 
15-minute newscasts are released each day. 
A staff of 30 journalism students under 
Jim F. Palmer, assistant professor of jour- 
nalism, gathers, writes, and presents the 
news. 


The fourth annual Southern Idaho High 
School Journalism Convention, red 
by the Department of Journalism of Idaho 
State College, Pocatello, was held April 7. 
Twenty-five daily and weekly newspaper 
men of the Inter-Mountain area partici- 
pated. The featured speaker was Murray 
Moler, Inter-Mountain r for the 
United Press Associations, Salt Lake City. 
He spoke on “Dateline — Korea.” 


Jay W. Jensen and Ted B. Peterson, 
instructors in the School of Journalism 
and Communications at the University of 
Illinois, and Merritt C. Ludwig, assistant 
in the Institute of Communications Re- 
search, recently completed a report to the 
Department of Defense on the principles 
of mass communications and a summ 
of current research in the field. The pur- 
pose of the report is to apply the principles 
of mass communications to mili prob- 
lems. The report is not available for 
general distribution. 


Robert B. Hudson, director of broad- 
casting at the University of Illinois and 
associate professor of journalism and com- 
munications, began a six-months’ leave of 
absence March 15 to carry out a special 
assignment for the Ford Foundation. He 
will help to develop the Foundation’s pro- 
gram for allocation of funds for non-com- 
mercial radio and television in various 
parts of the country. Professor Hudson 
will consider applications and request from 
organizations and institutions for the de- 
velopment of communications through 
these media. 


Contractors have started construction on 
the University of Illinois New FM tower 
site. Work is expected to be completed 
by July 1. 
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Joe Sutton, instructor in journalism at 
the University of Illinois, will spend the 
summer as an intern on the St. Petersburg 
(Fla.) Times. Mr. Sutton formerly was 
city editor of the Champaign-Urbana 
Courier. 


The Illinois Associated Press Photo- 
graphers Association met at the University 
April 20-21 in conjunction with the fourth 
annual Press Photographers Workshop. On 
April 7 the University of Illinois School 
of Journalism and Communications and 
the Illinois Press Association sponsored 
a newspaper mechanical conference on the 
campus. The photography workshop was 
directed by Ralph Winn, chief photogra- 
pher of the Peoria (Ill.) Star, and J. B. 
Woodson, instructor in press photography 
at the University of Illinois. The mechan- 
ical conference was arranged by Arthur 
Strang, instructor in journalism and secre- 
tary-manager of the Illinois Press Associ- 
ation. 


Professor J. Wymond French of the Indi- 
ana University School of Journalism was 
on leave during the second semester to 


teach at Northwestern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Natchitoches, La. 


Indiana University was host May 12 
and 13 to the Indiana Radio Newsmen’s 
Convention and Clinic. Miss Ruth Dun- 
again, instructor in radio journalism, was 
chairman of clinic plans. 


Journalism students at Iowa State Col- 
lege Ames, have added moving picture 
coverage of news events and feature 
material to the television show they pro- 
duce for the college-owned station, WOI- 
TV. Previously only still pictures had been 
used. A 15-minute show is presented bi- 
weekly as a class project. The television 
news course is taught by Donald W. 
Krimel, assistant professor. 


NARFD Chats, official organ of the 
National Association of Radio Farm Di- 
rectors, is now being printed in co-opera- 
tion with the Department of Technical 
Journalism and the Information Service 
at Iowa State College. Production is under 
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the direction of Jim Schwartz, assistant 
professor of j i and Dick Cech, 
farm director of WOI-TV. 


The State University of Iowa School of 
Journalism will be host September 29 to 
the Iowa Press Columnists at their annual 
fall meeting in Iowa City. 


Professor Arthur M. Barnes, head of the 
radio sequence at the State University of 
Iowa School of Journalism, has been re- 
appointed editor of The Briletin, monthly 
publication of the National Association of 
Radio News Directors. 


Professor Leslie G. Moeller, director of 
the State University of Iowa School of 
Journalism, addressed the spring conven- 
tion of the Iowa Industrial Editors Associ- 
ation at Marshalltown on “The Challenge 
in Industrial Publications.” 


More than 1,000 copies of The lowa 
Study of Newspaper Readership (No. 5) 
have been distributed. Based on an issue 
of the Laurens (Ia.) Sun, the study was 
sponsored by the Iowa Press Association 
and the State University of Iowa School of 
Journalism. It was organized and directed 
by Professor Paul I. Lyness. 


William E. Porter, instructor in the State 
University of Iowa School of Journalism, 
taught a course in magazine fiction writ- 
ing at the Missouri Writers Workshop at 
the University of Missouri in June. This 
was his third year as a member of the 
workshop staff. 


—_— 


Jerome M. Loughlin of the London 
(Ont.) Free Press took a 10-day short 
course in circulation management at the 
State University of Iowa School of Jour- 
nalism in February. Mr. Loughlin was 
appointed circulation manager of the Free 
Press after 22 years in news and advertis- 
ing work. 


The eighth edition of the lowa News- 
paper Desk Book has been published by 
the State University of Iowa. Charles E. 
Barnum, instructor in journalism, edited 
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the revision. More than 100,000 copies 
of the desk book have been distributed 
since the first edition was published in 
1917. 


John Scott Davenport, assistant to the 
director at the State University of Iowa 
School of Journalism, judged the circula- 
tion promotion contest of the Central 
State Circulation Managers Association in 
Chicago in March. 


A graduate research grant for 1951 has 
been received by Professor Edward F. 
Mason, head of the pictorial journalism 
sequence at the State University of Iowa. 
Professor Mason will make a reader-inter- 
est survey of pictures printed in the Daily 
Iowan, student newspaper, over a one- 
week period. 


The Department of Technical Journal- 
ism at Iowa State College was host in 
March to a group of Iowa editors who 
met to hear an address by Lauren Soth, 
assistant editor of the editorial pages of 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune. 
Mr. Soth returned recently from a trip to 
Europe and the Middle East. The meet- 
ing was the first of a series of discussions 
on current affairs requested by editorial 
writers in Iowa. 


Burton W. Marvin, dean of the William 
Allen White School of Journalism and 
Public Information, University of Kansas, 
delivered the annual Avery Memorial Lec- 
ture this year at the University of Nebras- 
ka. His subject was, “Wanted: More Truth 
for a Free People.” The Avery lecture 
is given in memory of the late chancellor 
of the University of Neb: aska. Dean Mar- 
vin is a graduate of Nebraska. 


Robert J. Blakely, chief editorial writer 
of the St. Louis Star-Times, gave the 
twenty-second annual Don Mellett Memo- 
rial Lecture April 6 at the University of 
Kansas. His subject was “The Constant 
Crusades.” The lectureship was under the 
joint auspices of the William Allen White 
School of Journalism and Public Informa- 
tion and New York University, custodian 
of the Mellett lecture fund. 
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Emil L. Telfel has been promoted from 
an assistant to an associate professorship 
at the William Allen White School of 
Journalism, University of Kansas. 


John P. Harris, editor and publisher of 
the Hutchinson (Kan.) News-Herald and 
president of the William Allen White 
Foundation of the University of Kansas, 
spoke at the Kansan Board dinner of the 
William Allen White School of Journalism 
May 19. The dinner is the annual “home- 
coming” for journalism alumni and the 
occasion on which students receive recog- 
nition for scholarship and outstanding 
work on the University Daily Kansan. 


Professor C. J. Medlin of the Kansas 
State College Department of Journalism 
served between semesters as a consultant 
on publications for Southern Methodist 
University. The K-State Royal Purple, 
yearbook, currently holds the longest string 
of consecutive All-American ratings of any 
college or university yearbook in the 
United States. Professor Medlin is adviser 
for Kansas State student publications. 


Fred Parris, assistant professor of jour- 
nalism and director of sports publicity 
at Kansas State College, will return to the 
faculty September 1 after doing graduate 
work in public relations on sabbatical 
leave at the State University of Iowa. 


Earle Davis, head of the Department of 
English at Kansas State College, has been 
elected chairman of the Kansas Magazine 
Board of Directors. He succeeds Ralph 
R. Lashbrook, head of the Department 
of Journalism, who resigned as chairman 
but will remain on the board. Professor 
Davis was elected to the board to replace 
Professor C. J. Medlin journalism, re- 
signed. The board changes were made in 
connection with a general reorganization in 
which the Department of Journalism asked 
to be relieved of all financial responsibil- 
itie in connection with the Kansas Maga- 
zine. The magazine is edited by Robert 
Conover of the Department of English. 


Robert D. Breth, consultant to the 
American Association of Industrial Editors, 
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has been appointed a part-time instructor 
in journalism at Lehigh University, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. Mr. Breth is a co-author of The 
Successful Employe Publication and editor 
of Quotes Ending (informational letter of 
trends in industrial editing) and Savings on 
Engraving, a publication for house organ 
editors. Mr. Breth formerly taught at 
Temple University. 


Leo James Bormann, chief of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System news and pub- 
lic affairs department at Station WCCO, 
Minneapolis, is the winner of the 1951 
Byline Award, annual citation of the Mar- 
quette University College of Journalism. 
The award is granted to an outstanding 
Marquette journalism alumnus for achieve- 
ment in his field. Mr. Bormann was gradu- 
ated in 1935. He is a first vice president 
of the National Association of Radio News 
Directors. 


The Maryland Press Association has est- 
ablished an annual award for the top 
senior journalism major at the University 
of Maryland. The first winner is Gordon 
Beard, of Baltimore, who received his 
citation from Norman Harrington, editor 
of the Easton (Md.) Star-Democrat at the 
Maryland Press Association convention in 
Baltimore in February. Mr. Beard is now 
employed on the Washington Post. The 
association has approved a three-month 
full-time internship for journalism majors 
to be carried out on Maryland newspapers 
between the junior and senior years. 


A print clinic and a meeting of nation- 
ally known experts in photography high- 
lighted the third annual Michigan Press 
Photography meeting sponsored April 13- 
14 by the Michigan State College Depart- 
ment of Journalism. The conference was 
directed by William K. Cumming, Jr., 
instructor in press photography, and Frank 
Lyerla, chief photographer for the De- 
troit Times. Main speakers were Frank 
Fenner, editor of Popular Photography, 
and Gordon Kuster, photography director 
of the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch. 


The research division of the University 
of Minnesota School of Journalism pre- 
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sented two studies of news handling at the 
annual Conference of Northwest News 
Executives which was red by the 
School in March. Professor Ralph D. 
Casey, director of the school, reported on 
a study of two days’ use of the Associated 
Press report in 28 daily newspapers in the 
Northwest; Professors Charles E. Swanson 
and Mitchell V. Charnley described a field 
study conducted in cooperation with a 
Minnesota daily. The AP study showed 
that editors made little change in the press 
association copy, and Dr. Casey ques- 
tioned the suitability of standardized han- 
dling of news for a variety of communities. 
Results of the second study showed that 
readers’ comprehension of specific news 
items increased as a consequence of care- 
ful rewriting of the stories. 


James S. Pope, managing editor of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, was the dinner 
speaker at the annual conference of North- 
west news executives sponsored by the 
University of Minnesota School of Jour- 
nalism in March. Mr. Pope charged that 
public officials at all levels are increasingly 
cutting off access to the news; he warned 
editors that they were losing their rights to 
the news without putting up a fight. 


A two-year personnel prediction study 
at the University of Minnesota has been 
completed by Robert L. Jones, instructor 
in journalism and psychology. Standard- 
ized phychological tests of vocational inter- 
ests, aptitudes and information were util- 
ized as predictors, and several measures of 
scholastic success were used as criteria. A 
test of specialized vocabulary in specific 
fields was the best single predictor. 


Approximately 60 industrial editors, 
members of the Northwestern Industrial 
Editors Association, attended the annual 
conference sponsored by the association 
and the University of Minnesota School 
of Journalism April 19-20. Speakers in- 
cluded Dick Roberts, manager of employe 
relations for the Ford Motor Company, 
and William Gerler of the Johnson Wax 
Company, president of the International 
Council of Industrial Editors. 
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Gene F. Seehafer, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Minnesota, 
is a co-author of the first book on televi- 
sion as an advertising medium. It is Suc- 
cessful Radio and Television Advertising, 
published in March by McGraw-Hill. The 
other author is Jack W. Laemmar, account 
executive for the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, Chicago. 
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Roy E. Carter, former Idaho newspaper- 
man who is a teaching assistant at the 
University of Minnesota School of Jour- 
nalism, is working part-time on the edito- 
rial page staff of the Minneapolis Star 
while continuing his graduate work. He 
received his M.A. degree in journalism in 
March. 


Frank W. Rucker, former publisher of 
the Independence (Mo.) Examiner, has 
joined the University of Missouri journal- 
ism faculty as an associate professor. He 
will set up a Department of Business 
Management of Newspapers. An alumnus 
of the Missouri School of Journalism, Mr. 
Rucker received its medal for distinguished 
service several years ago. 


The Havre (Mont.) Daily News was 
host to Montana printers and publishers 
April 14-15 at the fourth annual Graphic 
Arts Short Course sponsored jointly by the 
Montana State University School of Jour- 
nalism and the Montana State Press Assoc- 
iation. 


Ten Montana radio stations are broad- 
casting transcribed weekly news programs 
prepared by Professor O. J. Bue’s class in 
“Radio Editing” at the Montana State 
University School of Journalism. Stations 
carrying the programs are: KBMY, Bil- 
lings; KXGN, Glendive; KMON, Great 
Falls; KRJF, Miles City; KXLO, Lewis- 
town; and the Z-Bar Network — KXLL, 
Missoula; KXLF, Butte; KXLJ, Helena; 
KXLK, Great Falls; and KXLQ, Bozeman. 


Twenty-seven journalism seniors at the 
University of Maryland “took over” the 
Washington Times-Herald March 28. The 
project, arranged by Editor Ruth Miller 
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and Alfred Crowell, head of the Maryland 
Department of Journalism and Public Re- 
lations, was planned to give the students 
a close look at news and advertising jobs 
on a me litan daily. The students 


wrote a number of by-line stories and the 
paper carried a picture page illustrating the 
project and a page 1 cartoon refering to it. 


Charles Bennett, Nevada representative 
of International News Photos, has donated 
a new journalism award to the tronic 
of Nevada. The grant provides a one-wee 
all-expense training study in news photog- 
raphy in San Francisco under leading 
feature service, wire service, and news- 
paper camera men. 


Two New Mexico n are offer- 
ing three $100 schehuniigs Soe superior 
students in journalism at the University 
of New Mexico for 1951-52. The awards 
are: Raton Daily Range, $100 to the best 
woman student in journalism; El Crepus- 
culo (Taos), $100 to an outstanding stu- 
dent, either man or woman, and $100 
to the student doing the best work in the 
community newspaper field. 


Robert S. Gillespie, instructor in jour- 
nalism at the University of New Mexico, 
has resigned to become editor of a house 
organ at Sandia base, Albuquerque. Wil- 
liam E. Hall Jr., who received a master 
of science de at Columbia University 
in 1950, is teaching Mr. Gillespie’s courses. 


The University of Oregon School of 
Journalism will offer two new sequences 
in fall, in advertising and in the commu- 
nity newspaper. 

A scholastic press short course taught 
by Professor F. L. Kildow and Mrs. Kil- 
dow will be a highlight of the University 
of Oregon Summer Session. Professor 
Kildow, director of the National Scholastic 
Press Association and associate professor 
at the University of Minnesota, will be in 
charge of the newspaper section. Mrs. 
Kildow, formerly acting director of the 
NSPA, will direct the yearbook section. 
The course, from June 25 to July 7, will 
be for graduate students only. 
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J. Russell Wiggins, managing editor of 
the Washington Post, was a visiting lec- 
turer in j ism at the University of 
Oregon April 29 to May 2. He spoke on 
the Washington news scene to a seminar 
of news and editorial executives from 
Oregon papers, in addition to meeting 
with journalism classes and giving the 
major address for a combined Gridiron- 
Matrix table dinner. 


John Valleau, an honor graduate of the 
University of Oregon School of Journalism 
in 1949 and a reporter for 18 months 
thereafter for the Astorian Budget, has 
been appointed a graduate assistant at 
Oregon to replace Capt. Carl W. H. Wer- 
mine, recalled to active duty with the 
Army. 


Professor Donald W. Davis, head of the 
advertising sequence at Pennsylvania State 
College, is editor of a Directory of Adver- 
tising, Marketing, and Public Relations 
Education in the United States. The direc- 
tory was published by the Advertising 
Federation of America. 


The Rutgers University School of Jour- 
nalism and the New Jersey Tuberculosis 
League sponsored a Public Relations Insti- 
tute for public health workers March 15- 
16 at New Brunswick. 


Professor James R. Young of the Rut- 
gers University School of Journalism is 
preparing a digest of laws affecting pub- 
lication enacted by the New Jersey As- 
sembly in the last dozen years. The digest 
was requested by the directors of the New 
Jersey Press Association. 


Dr. Frederic E. Merwin, director of the 
Rutgers University School of Journalism, 
was one of the judges in the New Jersey 
Scholastic Writing Awards contest held by 
the Newark Evening News. 


The Department of Journalism at San 
Jose (Calif.) State College had added a 
sequence in newspaper management to its 
curriculum. This brings to four the areas 


of specialization now provided; others are 
advertising, reporting and editing, and 
press photography. 


Marion Owen Atkinson, long-time mag- 
azine and Hollywood scenario writer, has 
been added to the journalism faculty at 
San Jose (Calif.) State College. William 
E. Gould, associate professor, is taking 
half-time leave in the spring quarter to 
work on a doctorate at Stanford Univer- 
sity. 


Professor Philip Ward Burton of the 
Syracuse University School of Journalism 
recently completed a readership survey for 
the Syracuse Post-Standard, morning daily. 


Five hundred readers and non-readers 
were interviewed by the depth technique. 
Professor Burton made a similar survey 
for this paper four years ago. He also has 
been named to an NEA committee to 
judge the 1951 Better Newspaper Contests. 


Charles A. Lane, advertising manager 
for the L. C. Smith and Corona Type- 
writer Co., has been appointed a lecturer 
in graphic arts at the Syracuse Univer- 
sity School of Journalism. Mr. Lane 
attended Harvard University and the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 


The faculty of the Syracuse University 
School of Journalism in March distributed 
a resolution to all major journalism asso- 
ciations in the United States asking outside 
support of the suspended Argentine news- 
paper La Prensa. The resolution asked 
that government agencies, journalistic as- 
sociations, schools of journalism and ad- 
vertisers help in enabling the paper to re- 
open, in exile if necessary. It also asked 
that the guilt of the government of Argen- 
tina be fixed as worldwide. 


Professor Roland E. Wolseley, chairman 
of the Magazine Practice Department, 
Syracuse University School of Journalism, 
again served on the faculty of the second 
annual Editors’ and Writers’ Conference 
at Gettysburg, Pa. in June. The confer- 
ence was sponsored by the United Luther- 
an Church. Professor Wolseley gave an 
address on religious journalism and par- 
ticipated in various workshops. 
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Professor Laurance B. Siegfried head of Ph. D. degree at the University of Texas 


the Graphic Arts Department, Syracuse 
University School of Journalism, was a 
judge in the eleventh annual Exhibition of 
Printing during Printing Week in New 
York. 


Prizes are being awarded for the best 
paintings and photographs of the School 
of Journalism Building at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. The winning work, which must be 
done by students and alumni, will be on 
exhibition in the building, familiarly 
known as “The Castle.” Professor Laur- 
ance B. Siegfried of the journalism staff 
and two School of Art faculty members 
are judges. The journalism building will be 
torn down soon to make room for an ex- 
panded Medical Center. 


Analysis of Some Economic Causes and 
Consequences of Daily Newspaper Integra- 
tion is the title of a booklet by Professor 
Royal H. Ray, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Advertising of Syracuse Univer- 
sity. Published by the Department of 
Economics, the booklet is based on Dr. 
Ray’s dissertation and is a paper delivered 
before a graduate economics seminar. It is 
being distributed among schools of jour- 
nalism and advertising departments. 


Professor Royal H. Ray, chairman of 
the Department of Advertising, Syracuse 
University, has been elected president of 
the Advertising and Sales Club of Syra- 
cuse. 


me 


One hundred twenty-five newspapers in 
eastern Pennsylvania have been invited by 
the Pennsylvania Nzwspaper Publishers 
Association to co-operate with the Temple 
University Department of Journalism in an 
internship system for students expecting to 
enter newspaper work. A committee of 19 
publishers worked with the journalism 
faculty to devise the plan, whereby quali- 
fied students will take summer employ- 
ment with participating newspapers. 


Marvin Alisky, instructor in journalism 
at Trinity University, San Antonio, Tex., 
and news editor of television station 
KEYL, began full-time study toward a 


February 1. His major is radio education 
and his minor journalism. 


Members of the Texas Daily News- 
papers Association are continuing their co- 
Operative newspaper internship program 
this year with 10 Texas universities and 
colleges. Twenty students will be given 
summer jobs on Texas papers; five of the 
internships will be in advertising. Co- 
operating colleges are: Baylor, Hardin- 
Simmons, North Texas State College, 
Southern Methodist, Texas Christian, Tex- 
as Tech, Texas State College for Women, 
Texas A. and M., University of Houston, 
and University of Texas. 


Professors Alan Scott and Ernest Sharpe 
of the University of Texas School of 
Journalism have taken an active part in 
the 1951 Advertising Forum red by 
the Austin Advertising Club, March 20- 
April 12. Professor Scott was chairman 
of the copy clinic. Professor Sharpe will 
finish his term as president of the Austin 
Advertising Club this summer. 


The University of Texas faculty in Jan- 
uary adopted a new bachelor of fine arts 
degree for students majoring in television 
and radio broadcasting. The University 
for some time has been producing TV 
shows for Station KEYL, San Antonio. 


The University of Texas Board of Re- 
gents let contracts March 19 for furnishing 
six new campus buildings, including a 
Yournalism Building scheduled for com- 
pletion in April 1952. The contracts totaled 
$287,816. 


Norris Davis, assistant professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Texas, returned 
this spring after a year and a half study at 
the University of Minnesota. Mr. Davis 
completed his doctoral preliminaries. 


Olin E. Hinkle, associate professor of 
journalism at the University of Texas, and 
John M. Henry of Des Moines, Ia., are 
completing a book manuscript on the small 
town personal column. Mr. Henry is editor 
of the Main Street page in Cosmopolitan. 














News Notes 


Ernest Sharpe, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Texas, is 
collaborating with Sam Acheson and 
Stuart McGregor, both of the editorial 
staff of the Dallas Morning News, in writ- 
ing a biography of the late G. B. Dealey, 
publisher of the News. Mr. Sharpe, who 
will do the major portion of the writing, 
will spend this summer in Dallas on the 
project. 


An anonymous gift of $2,100 has been 
received by the University of Texas School 
of Journalism to establish the Texas Jour- 
nalism Prize Funds. Prizes of $25 each 
will be awarded an outstanding man and 
woman journalism student each years. 


The Utah State Press Association has 
pledged closer cooperation between the 
association and high school and college 
journalism departments. The action was 
taken at the annual meeting of all weekly 
newspaper editors in the state. The editors 
will provide speakers, equipment, and any 
other possible assistance when requested 
by the journalism teachers. The action was 
taken in approval of a report by J. Neff 
Smart, chairman of the Association’s Com- 
mittee on Education for Journalism. 


The second annual Northwest Editors 
and Writers Conference was held March 
10 at Washington State College. The Con- 
ference was dedicated to the memory of 
Professor Walter W. Sanford Jr., director 
of student publications and member of the 
journalism teaching staff who died Feb- 
ruary 18, 1951. 


William Ladd, assistant professor of 
journalism at Washington State College, 
has been appointed director of the Western 
Radio and Television Conference. 


The new auditorium studio of KWSC, 
5,000-watt station of Washington State 
College, has been placed in operation. 
The auditorium will seat 100 persons ampi- 
theater style. This brings to three the 
number of completely equipped studios in 
Arts Hall, headquarters of KWSC. The 
new studio is large enough to be adapted 
to television production. 
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Continuing the program of visiting lec- 
turers started last year, the University of 
Wisconsin School of Journalism has held 
four special convocations this winter. 
Those who have appeared on the Wiscon- 
sin campus this year are: Patrick Monk- 
house, assistant editor, the Manchester 
Guardian, on “The British Press Today”; 
Joseph A. Loftus, Washington bureau, 
New York Times, on “The Reporting of 
Labor-Management News”; Inez Robb, In- 
ternational News Service columnist, on 
“Women’s Fields in Journalism”; and Bert 
Andrews, chief of the Washington bureau 
of the New York Herald-Tribune, on “The 
Battle of Washington.” 


Professor Lester L. Hawkes of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin School of Journalism 
and George Van Horn, a graduate as- 
sistant, have completed a survey of Wis- 
consin house publications. The results have 
been published by the school and the Wis- 
consin Manufacturers Association, which 
cooperates with the school in sponsoring 
an annual house publication contest. 


Professor Ralph O. Nafziger, director 
of the University of Wisconsin School of 
Journalism and Professors William A. 
Summer and Bryant Kearl of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Journalism appeared 
on the winter program of the Wisconsin 
Associated Press Editors to present the re- 
sults of a content study of the Wisconsin 
AP wire . . A second study now is in 
progress, and results were to be presented 
at the spring meeting of the Associated 
Press editors. 


Professor Frank Thayer of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin School of Journalism 
spoke at the Midwest Conference of As- 
sociated Business Publications in Chicago 
in February. He discussed the role of 
journalism schools in preparing personnel 
for business magazines. 


The College of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado has its first printed 
stylebook. The 48-page booklet was pre- 
pared by Victor J. Danilov, instructor in 
journalism, with the assistance of other 
journalism staff members. In addition to 
the usual style rules, the book also con- 
tains a headline schedule, map of the cam- 
pus, and sports forms. 
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AEJ Committee Appointments for 1951 





Committee on Endowment 


Kenneth Marvin, Iowa State, chairman 
Earl English, Missouri 
David White, Boston 


Committee on Standards of Teaching 


Leslie Moeller, lowa, chairman, 3 yrs. 
Ralph Lashbrook, Kansas State, 3 yrs. 
Willis Tucker, Tennessee, 2 yrs. 

Paul Thompson, Texas, 2 yrs. 
Gordon Sabine, Oregon, 1 yr. 


Committee on Publications 


Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota, chairman, 
3 yrs. 

Marcus M. Wilkerson, Louisiana State, 
2 yrs. 

Chilton R. Bush, Stanford, 1 yr. 


Committee on Photo Journalism 


Truman Pouncey, Houston, chairman 
James Fosdick, Kent State 
Clifton Edom, Missouri 


Committee on Professional Freedom 


and Responsibility of Press and Radio 


J. Edward Gerald, Minnesota, chairman 


Herbert Brucker, Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant 


Chas. C. Clayton, Lindenwood College, 
St. Charles, Missouri 


Philip Griffin, California 
Lester Getzloe, Ohio State 
Frederic E. Merwin, Rutgers 
Wesley Maurer, Michigan 
Niel Plummer, Kentucky 
Keen Rafferty, New Mexico 
DeWitt Reddick, Texas 
Kenneth Stewart, NYU 

Rae Weimer, U. of Florida 


Auditing Committee 
Laurence Campbell, Florida State, 
chairman 
Charles E. Bounds, Alabama 
Warren Price, Oregon 


Convention Program Committee 


Fred S. Siebert, Illinois, chairman 
Leslie Moeller, Iowa 

Ralph O. Nafziger, Wisconsin 
Elmer Trotzig, South Dakota 


Committee on Audio-Visual Aids 


Quintus Wilson, Utah, chairman 
Dwight Bentel, San Jose State 
Wesley Brewster, Syracuse 
Carroll Coleman, Iowa 

Vernon Frost, Washington 
Harold Wilson, Minnesota 


Nominating Committee 
Kenneth E. Olson, Northwestern, 
chairman 
A. A. Applegate, Michigan State 
Dwight Bentel, San Jose State 


UNESCO Liaison Committee 
Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota 
Robert Desmond, California, chairman 
O. W. Riegel, Washington and Lee 
Wilbur L. Schramm, Illinois 


Place of Meeting Committee 


Gayle Waldrop, Colorado, chairman 
O. J. Coffin, North Carolina 
J. L. Sullivan, Marquette 


Committee on Foreign Students and 

Foreign Schools of Journalism 
Raymond B. Nixon, Emory, chairman 
Kenneth E. Olson, Northwestern 
Charles E. Higbie, Wisconsin 
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SUCCESSFUL RADIO AND TELEVISION ADVERTISING 


By EuGeNeE F. SEEHAFER, University of Minnesota, and J. W. 
LaEMMakR, J. Walter Thompson Company. 574 pages, $6.50. 


A thorough, well-organized text for college students, this book ex- 
plains the basic principles of successful radio and television advertising 
and gives the student a comprehensive appreciation and understanding 
of the American system of commercial radio. 


MARKETING RESEARCH 
By ERNEST F. SEEHAFER, University of Minnesota, and J. W. 


Discusses the principles and procedures employed in successful mar- 
keting research. Treats the basic elements such as how to analyze 
products and services, how to determine the character and volume of 
consumer demand, and what channels to use in order to get the prod- 
uct or service to market. Emphasis throughout is on securing and 
presenting marketing data. 


CLEAR WRITING FOR EASY READING 
By NORMAN SHIDLE. Ready in June 


Describes and teaches application of a specific method of lucid writing 
in reports, letters, memoranda, articles or any similar type of writing 
which is designed to explain, sell, or influence. Examples have been 
drawn from actual business, professional, and social experience. At- 
tention is directed to the everyday writing tasks. Exercises are in- 
cluded. 


BASIC METHODS OF MARKETING RESEARCH 


By JaMEs H. Lorie, The University of Chicago, and Harry V. 
ROBERTS, The University of Chicago. Ready in August 


Designed to explain the fundamental concepts underlying marketing 
research, this text is divided into four parts: (1) Scientific method, in- 
cluding experimentation and with particular reference to marketin 

research, (2) Sampling, with special emphasis on the problems o 

sampling human populations, (3) the psychological problems of se- 
curing information from respondents, (4) administration, or the tech- 
niques of translating theory into practice. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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CURTIS D. MacDOUGALL 


Understanding Public Opinion 


Professor, School of Journalism, Northwestern University 


Here is a new book by Professor MacDougall for college 
courses in Public Opinion offered in Departments of Jour- 
nalism. This text places the emphasis on the “why” of pub- 
lic opinion and attempts to help the reader understand how 
it is formed and what causes it to be what it is. Applying 
the best knowledge in all the social sciences, the author 
relates the study of public opinion to the broader back- 
ground of human and social behavior. Psychological terms 
and theories are explained and theoretical points made 
understandable by examples from current history. 


Coming in August 
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FRANK LUTHER MOTT 

American Journalism, Revised 
$5.25 

LESLIE W. McCLURE 


Newspaper Advertising and 


Promotion 
$4.50 


WALTER A. STEIGLEMAN 


Writing the Feature Article 
$4.00 


THE MACMILLAN CO., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 





























To Be Published May 15 


MODERN 
NEWS REPORTING 


REVISED EDITION 


By CARL WARREN 
Radio News Editor, New York News 


This is a complete rewriting of a book which has been 
for nearly two decades one of the most widely used 
texts in the field. More than 300 colleges and universi- 
ties have adopted it, and for years it has been the ofh- 
cial text of the United States Armed Forces Institute. 


The new text represents a considerable reorganization 
of material as well as a thorough revision. Reporting 
techniques are brought up to date and new trends con- 
sidered — for example, the current campaign for a 
simpler, more streamlined writing style, and the trend 
toward interpretive reporting. 


The new text is unusually attractive. It has been rede- 
signed in a handsome new format, and the entire book 
reset. Many new illustrations are included and those 
retained are all redrawn. 


Discussion topics, well-designed exercises for practice, 
and expanded assignments make MoDERN News RE- 
PORTING an exceptionally teachable text. 


498 pages $4.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS 


49 East 33d Street New York 16, New York 
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A monumental survey 
of public opinion 
in 16 countries 
throughout the world 


PUBLIC 
OPINION 


1935-1946 
Under the Editorial Direction of HADLEY CANTRIL 
Prepared by MILDRED STRUNK 


@ Here, in one mammoth volume of over 1200 pages, is 
the most comprehensive report on world-wide public 
opinion ever published in book form. It contains the re- 
sults of nearly 12,000 nationwide polls conducted by 23 
organizations in 16 countries. It covers not only alf the 
years of World War Il and the first year of peace, but— 
of special interest today—the period of the late *30’s, 
when opinion was being mobilized to meet the threat of 
an oncoming war. 

All who are concerned with public reaction to current 
events—historians, sociologists, political scientists, econo- 
mists, journalists, government officials and policy-makers. 
—will find this record an indispensable storehouse of 
information. ; 

Published under the sapervision of the Princeton Office of 
Public Opinion Research. 1250 pages, 814"x1114", $25. 


At your bookstore, 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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:  Dieabtory for 1981 
_ ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN nico 


F. Beth Kanaas; ada ‘should be/a 
fat the Uai yor k yCareyondoce 


State, Chaties:E. Swanson, Minnesota, dM, 
Louisiana State (terms expire 1954); Raymond B. nhicr ged Emery 


‘COUNCIL ON RADIO J 
. Epucator _MEMBERS—Kefineth | G. Bartlett; Syracuse, 
oo expire pitas Arthur M. ‘Barties, Jowa,: Poa 


terms expire 1952); isang Od Vv. ~Charniey,. 
MEMBERS—- William =Brooks, N. Car, WHE 


BC ( 
K. KMBC, Wilton -E. Cobb, WMA zZ. tom 1550); 
oerper, aye $53). feed 
COORDINATE ORGANIZATIONS. | ee 


_ Association of Acerédited Schools and. Departments 0 ¥ Journalism, 
(Organtzed 1917) tt 


PRESIDENT, Leslie Moeller, lowa; VICE-PRESIDENT; Roy. L. Frog eee Californias 
F. Beth, Kansas; i 


x > 


SECRETARY-TREASURER, 

martes, Peak L. Mott, Stteeuri, and Raymond B. Ni on, En 

INSTITUTIONS ELIGIBLE’ FOR MEMBERSHIP 2 
Universities: Alabama, tases, Renicky ogg se Coli Bice Paonia 


a 


i nae, North fon d= 
Lee, and Wisconsin. State M Onto & M,, ia 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and ‘te oye ke Rhy 


a 


American Society nf Jegrnalitin School Adiisrator, 
, (Organized’ 1945) >< 


- PresivenT, Elmer Trotzig, South Dokota; VICE-PRESIDENT, Charts E Bounds, Alabaria: 
deputy ga ir ca ee Gerald Forbes, seaiwet, 





American eee: Neath. Edueation for Journalism 
EDUCATOR MEMBERS—Ra brook, ‘Kansas State, 
western (terms expire TATE one Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota, ‘Fred 
eure: Hiinois. (terms ere 1952); Leslie G. Moeller, Iowa (ex: 
AASD3); alternate;.A. Gay ie Waldtop, Colorade (term expires. 
zion MEMBEESS- Walter D. Allen NEA: ‘A. fi. Kirchhofer (chairman 
eee VicC ahi ARPA; Edward Lindsay, IDPA; tenis Sima (eee 


A 


ACEREDITING COMMITTEE, . 
EpucaTor MEMBERS—Kenneth R. Marvin, lowa State, (term m expires 19 1): 
Toe Tulane. (om, expires 1952); ‘Tess. 
an), Ohio State (terms gtd aptiaier to 
Herbert Ua nse Hartford. Courant; N. R. sa ns (Coreen 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 





: THE: PRESS AND’ SOCIETY. | 
Edited by GEORGE L. BIRD, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY aad 
| FREDERIC E, MERWIN, RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


“1961: dition of the authors’ previous text, | i 
: THE: NEWSPAPER AND area fl Ma 


Exprealy designed for studenits of jourtialism, THE PRESS AND SOCr: ae 


gs together in.a Yonah aie pgp ea rats gaat ; 
: Written Om, various as ts of ee | EY gig 


tors, 
the lems seslsepitage the 
Race esentative chapter Chapter. 
‘Piece bad Objective Standards- of Truth _W, 
of the American Press—Bruce’ lyon 
Relig —Luey 'M. Salmon; A Test of Newspa 
V. Chasity Bias in the News—Bureau of pe penny Social cial Research. 


_IMPORTANT NEW ADVANTAGES: 


' @'Represents the only existin up-to-date survey of the itiotl of the 
- pewepaper and ot er mass media of eosnresie 
rary society. 

© Contains’ over 50% pw cipeshngirpn lewd nev panama oh 
* Saale tes ws eee Meeaepsomeaeiantanitia eed 
eee BRD $6 TOSeK 8 SerED uaeEn lef the pres ia 

_ 2 American life. 

© Offers latest informiation on press research. More emphasis is placed 

\.~ . On readership and readability. factors. 
© Draws heavily upon modern ainsi inirts the site: See Many war- 

, felated and post-war subjects are included among 
© Includes co letely revised We AE thal chapter, 
/ graphs, tables, footnotes, summaries and the latest sua 
. material. ¢ 


Published April 1951 638 pages {2 5%" x 8%" 


Send for your copy today! 








